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THE OUTLOOK. 


§ we go to press, reports come from the Schuyl- 

kill coal regions which indicate something very 

like mob violence and mob control in that country. 
It is reported that the rioters number at least 3,000 
men, and that the sheriff of the county) is!rapidly 
organizing a body of citizens to protect thezworks. 
Whenever the question of the protection{of; property 
or of the right of any man to work on his own{terms 
for any employer comes up, all other questions’go to 
the rear, until law and liberty of action are, thor- 
oughly re established. So long as either the law or 
personal liberty is threatened, no other questions 
can bedigenssed, Itought to he remembered, how- 
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The strikein the Schuylkill region is producing 
serious inconvenience and very considerable loss, not 
only in raising the price of coal to private consum- 
ers, but in interfering with iron furnaces and other 
kindred industries. According to a statement in the 
‘¢ Tribune,” more than half the furnaces in the vicin- 
ity of Reading have had to shut down, throwing out of 
employment four to six thousand men. Two of the 
private collieries have resumed work, offering to take 
union or non-union men, snd with the understanding 
that the coal mined will be shipped by the Reading 
cars. After an ineffectual attempt to prevent miners 
from going to work, the leaders have acsepted the 
situation and declared the strike off as regards all 
collieries which paid the advance of eight per cent. 
demanded. The issue between the Reading Com- 
pany and the strikers appears thus to be narrowed 
down to a simple one of wages, and this, as we un- 
derstand it, the miners are willing to arbitrate. A 
committee has been appointed by Congress to inves- 
tigate both the Reading railroad strike and the 
Reading mining strike. The resolution is broad 
enough to include all facts which concern the inter- 
est of either miners, operators, or railroad companies, 
or the general public. There is no doubt that, under 
the decision of the Sapreme Court,Congress has power 
not only to investigate, but also, if necessary, to 
legislate concerning labor difficulties which affect 
inter-State commerce. It is not easy to see that 
Congress has anything to do with the mining strike, 
which is local in its operations, though not in its 
effects. It isnot likely, however, that either party 
will venture to resist an inquiry, and the results, 
therefore, may be beneficial, whether the inquiry is 
strictly constitutional or not. 





In this connection we think it legitimate to give 
to the public the following statements, which come 
to us from a source which entitles them to credit. 
Our informant himself may, it is true, be misin- 
formed, but he is a gentleman: not likely to speak 
without knowledge, and his statements at least 
indicate a sufficient reason for a very thorough and 
searching investigation into the facts—an investiga- 
tion which shall give the public something official, 
and on which they can rely with absolute certitude. 
We may add that our informant is not a member of 
the Knights of Labor, nor pecuniarily interested in 
the strike, nor directly connected, we believe, with 
either of the parties to it : 


I see you have been mystified by the statement of 
President Corbin, of the Reading Company. Some facts 
may show you in what manner the company has been fur- 
nishing coal to the people as a process of beneficence. I 
have them from a friend of the late President, with whom 
he recently crossed the ocean and talked frequently and 
freely. The company have been buying up all the coal 
lands they could get,so far as these were on the line of 
their road or in easy connection with it. They have issned 
bonds for that purpose. They have had to borrow money 
at high rates to hold what they have so bought. The 
twelve millions is not a debt which they have incurred in 
putting out coal. The coal has been shown to have brought 
twice the amount he affirms. The former President wished 
the stockholders to pay the debt by assessments. He says 
that the road has always earned enough to pay seven per 
cent. on the money actually put into it as capital. 





Both in the New York Legislature and in Congress 
movements have been inaugurated for the purpose 
of prohibiting Trusts. We have already given our 
readers some information concerning both the nature 
and the operation of these new forms of organization. 
We venture to say, however, that our legislators, 
whether State or National, will find it impossible to 
prevent the organization either of capital or of labor, 
The whole drift of modern times in the direction of 





whether of labor or of capital, is to bring them under 
and make them subject to the law. How to accom- 
plish this is a problem which may well perplex states- 
men. 





We have received from a contributor a protest 
against giving to Dakota, if it shall be divided, the 
infelicitous titles of North and South, or Exst and 
West, Dakota, Wesympathizs with his protest. It 
is probably too late to change the nomenclature of 
the older States; North and South Oarolina will 
remain to the end of our national history. But New 
Mexico is certainly infelicitous, and it isa pity not to 
have given West Virginia an independent name when 
she was given an independent existence. The associa- 
tions of the word Dakota are temporary, and would 
soon pass away, while the infelicity of a North and 
South, or an East and West, Dakota would bs perma- 
nent. Our correspondent, who is an Eastern man, 
writes that the tendencies in Dakota are toward this 
nomenclature, and that it looks as though the Chair- 
man of the Ssnate Committee was ready to surrender 
to the local clamor. He adds: ‘But it would bea 
great mistake to allow ‘squatter sovereignty,’ even 
of 600,000 people, to decide such a matter wrongly. 
Sixty million of us have just as real an interest in 
the matter and the right to be heard, and the chil- 
dren of these very Dakota people will bless the Oon- 
gress which resisted the mistaken zeal of their 
fathers, and secured to each of the new States a 
proper name of its own.” 





We are not surprised to learn from the ‘ Spring- 
field Republican” that Dr. Bland and his Indian 
Defense Association oppose the new bill introduced 
into Oongress by Mr. Dawes, removing from the 
white man who marries an Indian woman the tribal 
privileges which such marriage now gives him. We 
are not surprised, because we have come to expect 
from the Indian Defense Association opposition to 
every movement which promises to eliminate the 
Indian as a separate and distinct factor in American 
life, and merge him with our people as acitizen of 
the United States. The Indian problem is, in certain 
sections, rapidly becoming a half-breed problem. It 
is bad enough to give annuities and a pauperizing 
support to the Indians of pure blood ; to give it to 
white men who are too lazy to support themselves,and 
who marry Indian squawa for the sake of getting a 
share in the doled-out charity to the Indian tribe, is a 
monstrosity which never ought to have been permitted, 
and which would not have been suffered so long but 
that the country is so great, and the opportunity for 
abuse was, comparatively speaking, so little. We need 
not forbid, and perhaps need not discourage, mixed 
marriages ; but to put a premium upon them, by 
making the white man an heir in his wife’s share of 
a national charity, cannot easily be defended on any 
grounds of either public policy or good morals. We 
hope that Senator Dawes will push his bili, which 
will probably pass without difficulty in the Senate, 
and which ought to pass without difficulty in the 
House. The worst feature of Indian tribal life is 
what are known as ‘‘squaw men.” 





Mr. George Ticknor Oartis publishes a letter in the 
“Sun” advocating the admission of Utah on the 
ground that of 200,000 population 40,000 are non- 
Mormons, and of the 160,000 there are not over 2,000 
polygamists. We are by no means sure as to his fig- 
ures, but the argument based upon them all goes upon 
the assumption that the only objection to admitting 
Utah asa State is polygamy. Tais,as we have re- 
peatedly shown, is entirely a mistake. The 160,000 
Mormons are for the most part nn-Americanized 
foreigners ; they owo & supremé allegiance neither 
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to the State nor to the Nation, but to an ecclesiasti- 
cal corporation. Their public system is an ecclesias- 
tical system under the control of the hierarchy and 
made subordinate to it. The despotism of the Mor- 
mon Ohurch hascertainly no parallel in America, and 
probably no parallel in Europe outside of Russia. 
We should like to have Mr. Ourtis tell the publie 
through our columns any reason why these 160,000 
Mormons should be given equal rights as co-partners 
with the 60,000,000 who make up the population of the 
United States in the adminstration of our National 
affairs and the determination cf our National destiny. 
The burden of proof rests on those who demand the ad- 
mission of a State. There must be some other reason 
adduced for its admission than a given population 
per square mile. 





The New York ‘‘ Herald” publishes the text of 
the letter from Oardinal Gibbons to Oardinal Simeoni 
about the works of Henry George. It is interesting 
asthe view of a Romar ecclesiastic, and, in our judg- 
ment, also instructive as illustrating the principle 
upon which the ministry, Protestant and Roman 
Oatholic, should deal with such politico economic 
movements. Oardinal Gibbons opposes any formal 
condemnation of Henry George’s works as unnec- 
essary and useless. He points out the fact, as we 
have already done, that Henry George is only put- 
ting in practical and popular forms theories which 
have been before promulgated by Herbert Spencer 
and John Stuart Miil, and which, he intimates, 
bave had more or less approval from Cardinals Man- 
ning and Newman. He draws sharply the distinc- 
tion between Henry George’s theory and State Social- 
ism. ‘‘ Any one whoreads thelatter (Henry George) 
observes that the author does not teach or wish to 
teach the abolition of all private property and plac 
ing it under State care. Mr. George, on the con- 
trary, maintains that individual property is absolute 
over all the fruits of a man’s energy and induétry. 
It is only as to the possession of land that he wishes 
to limit individual property by an extension of the 
supremum dominium of Government.” This, the 
Cardinal remarks, involves a very complicated ques- 
tion, one governed by different circumstances of 
time and place, and not to be solved by a peremptory 
sentence. The Cardinal intimates his opinion that 
Mr. George’s plan of levying taxes upon land is not 
one likely to be approved in practical politics in a 
country like the United States ; that as a speculative 
theory his ideas as to the ownership of land are not 
dangerous; and that at all events any official ecclesi- 
astical condemnation of them would only increase 
public interest in them and extend the circulation 
of the books which give them currency. 





The history of diplomacy in Europe since the close 
of the French and German war has been mainly a 
history of Bismarck’s attempts to protect Germany 
from the revenge of France. Soon after the close of 
that war the German Ohancellor secured an alliance 
between Austria, Russia, and Germany, under which 
the Balkan principalities were divided up eleven years 
ago; but the conduct of Germany after the last Russo- 
Turkish war alienated the Russians to such degree that 
Bismarck was obliged to rearrange his diplomatic re- 
lations. Accordingly, in 1879 he made an offensive and 
defensive alliance with Austria, to which Italy was also 
aparty. Thefact that such a treaty has been made has 
long been known, but the exact character ofjit has been 
somewhat a matter of conjecture. Last week the 
treaty was published in fall, and it makes clear the 
character of the alliance between the three nations. 
Austria and Germany mutually agree to assist each 
other with their entire military force in the event of 
an attack on either country by Russia, and agree to 
conclude peace only on such terms as both will ac- 
cept. In the event of an attack on either country 
by any other power, the other party to the treaty 
pledges itself to maintain an attitude of neutrality. 
Tt is also agreed that the terms of the treaty shall be 
kept secret until such time as the two chief contract- 
ing powers shall agree to iis. publication. The fact 
that this treaty is now made public is generally 
interpreted as indicating Bismarck’s apprehensions 
of the gravity of the situation aud his determination 
to throw the whole responsibility of a possible war 
upon Russia. He has now given Russia fall and fair 
notice that if she begins a war she attacks two great 
nations; and this action, taken in connection with his 
frank aud pacific but very confident speech in the 
Reichstag, may be interpreted as a resolute deter- 
mination to put Russia in the wrong, and force her 
to show her hard in Poland. 





Faller information concerning the new Army bill 
recently introduced by the German Government 
will not allay the apprehensions of Europe. This 
bill, if passed, will add not less than 700,000 men to 
the German forces available in the event of war, and 
the cost of:this increase will not fall below $70,000 000, 
and will probably very much exceed that amount. 
Oar readers will remember that last year the peace 
footing of the German army was increased from 
427,000 to 468,000, and in the event of war nearly 
1,600,000 men could be promptly called out, a large 
body being still retained at home for garrison pur- 
poses. To this enormous army of 1,600,000 men is 
now to be added, in the event of the passage of the 
new bill, an additional force of 700,000, making a 
possible army of 2,200,000 men. To sustain the 
machinery which will make this force available, the 
economic resources of Germany will be strained to the 
utmost, and observers naturally conclude that this 
enormous pressure would not be put upon the 
country if Bismarck did not apprehend real danger. 
It is fortunate for the Fatherland that the military 
diplomatist at the head of affairs is fast becoming an 
old man, so constant are his demands upon the 
sinew and pocket of the German people. It does not 
seem possible that these demands can be pressed 
much further’; and yet, if the future is to copy the 
past, we shall Jook next year for another army bill 
which will add still further to the enormous military 
strength of the German Empire. 





It has been repeatedly pointed out of late that the 
real origin of the difficulties with which England is 
struggling in Ireland, Scotland, and Wales is theland 
tenure, and the time is evidently approaching when 
some comprehensive and permanent dealing with 
these questions will be inevitable. About the middle 
of last month a body of crofters numbering nearly 
1,000 men made a descent upon a farm belonging to 
a Mr. Newall and attempted to drive away the sheep. 
A small body of soldiers, reinforced by the police, 
defended the farm, and after a vigorous contest the 
crofters succeeded in carrying off most of the sheep. 
There seems to have been no personal grievance 
against Mr. Newall; the real cause of the outbreak 
was the hatred of the sheep-farms into which the 
herd-pastures, in which the erofters claim partial 
ownership, are fast being absorbed. There is probably 
no defense for such an infringement of order as this, 
but it emphasizes the necessity of meeting the claims 
of the crofters in the matter of rent fairly and 
squarely. In this connection it is worth noting 
that six crofters recently tried by an Edinburgh 
jary for shooting deer and trespassing on deer pre- 
serves have been unanimously acquitted. A corre- 
spondent of the London “‘ Times” declares that the 
acquittal was due, not to sympathy with the crofters, 
but to the failure of the indictment through an im. 
proper confusion of offenses. These facts, however, 
suggest that unless prompt action is taken the 
troubles of English rule in Ireland may be repeated 
in Scotland. 


The city of New York is fortunate in having a 
Mayor who takes a statesmanlike view of its oppor 
tunities and needs. New York is already much 
larger than some important principalities have been, 
and its interests are so great and its relations to the 
Nation and the world so delicate and manifold that 
the conduct of its affairs demands the breadth of 
view and the wisdom of statesmanship. Unfortu- 
nately, it has rarely commanded either of these 
qualities in its public servants ; as a rule, they have 
had very small conception of their responsibilities, 
and have been contented to govern the city by the 
hand-to-mouth policy. Mayor Hewitt is a very dif- 
ferent sort of person, and has brought to his position 
the same intelligence, fidelity, and courage whieh dis- 
tinguished his career at Washington. His last mes- 
sage is one of the most important ever issued from 
the Mayor's office, and ought to be printed as a tract 
and put in the hands of every citizen. Mayor Hewitt 
sees the great opportunities of thecity, and proposes 
to meet them by a series of enterprises on a great 
seale. He urges the necessity of keeping the harbor 
in a proper condition in all respects, so as to make it 
a safe aud commodious port for the commerce of the 
world ; that certain comprehensive improvements be 
made along the water front, which shall enable the 
city to handle the commerce which comes to it; 
that the streets of the lower part of the city be 
thoroughly and permanently repaved; and that 
the various companies which are continually tear- 
ing up our streets be finally stopped from this per- 
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petuation of a recurring nuisance. The most impor- 
tant part of the message, and much the larger part, 
deals with the question of rapid transit. Mr. Hew- 
itt outlines a method of solving permanently the 
problem of handling our immense local travel. He 
proposes a subway up Broadway to Fifty-ninth 
Street and thence along the boulevard, where trains 
could be run at a high rate of speed ; and another 
line up the Elm Street of the future, following Lafay- 
ette Place antl Fourth Avenue to Forty-secona 
Street, with connections and branches which would 
make access to every part of the city easy and com- 
fortable. This last enterprise the Mayor proposes 
should be undertaken by the city, which should con- 
struct and own the roads and lease them to the New 
York Oentral Railroad Company ; asuggestion which 
falls in line with the poliey The Ohristian Union has 
repeatedly urged, and which is in harmony with a 
good deal of the most intelligent thought of the day 
on governmental control of great public enterprises. 
The Mayor’s message needs to be read carefully and 
considered in detail. Such a reading and consider- 
ation we trust will be given it by every citizen in 
New York. 


a 








In New York State our prison problem has already 
assumed a very serious aspect. The convicts in Sing 
Sing have stopped work. The State has abolished 
the contract system and provided no other. The 
men were taken from their cells as usual, one day 
last week, marched to breakfast, then marched 
about a little while for exercise, and finally returned 
to their cells ; 1,630 men were packed into 1,280 
cells ; and, according to reports, the men like the 
enforced idleness as little as do the prison officials. 
A policy which keep 1,600 men in idleness, leaving 
the expense of their support upon the community, 
because if they work the product of their work will 
compete with free labor, can hardly be called a 
workingman’s policy. The Legislature should at once 
pass the necessary appropriations to farnish these 
men with employment. It would be well if our 
Prison Reform Association could make a united and 
vigorous effort to drive into the heads of our legis- 
lators the principle, which is now universally recog: 
nized by all experts in prison administration, that 
labor is necessary to prison discipline, and that the 
end of Jabor should be, not the making of the great- 
est amount of money, but the development of the 
highest degree of manhood. 





A movement is on foot in this State to secure the 
organization of an Excise Oourt, or courts, for the 
trial of excise cases. The bill includes the creation 
of such a court, a provision making the carriage of 
apparent liquor, or a vessel capable of containing 
it, from a licensed saloon, or the order and delivery 
of what appears to be liquor in such a saloon on 
Sunday, prima facie evidence of sale. The law also 
involves increased police powers, and a provision 
requiring all indorsers of applications for licenses to 
be real estate owners. Every provision which puts 
additional Jimits oa the liquor traffic appears to us 
to be worthy of commendation, if there is reason- 
able ground to believe that it can be enforced. The 
provision of special courts for the trial of excise 
cases seems to us especially a move in the right 
direction. But we submit the question whether it 
would not be well, also, to provide, as has been done, 
we believe, in Nova Scotia, for the appointment of 
special District Attorneys to prosecute excise cases, 





Few men have filled a greater place in scientific 
investigation and instruction than the famous bota- 
nist Professor Asa Gray, who died at Oambridge on 
“Monday of last week, at the age of seventy-eight. 
His life was one of incessant iadustry, attended 
by the highest fruitfulness. As an investigator, 
teacher, and writer he secured the very highest 
distinction, and no scientific man in this country 
has been more generally esteemed the world over. 
His study of the native flora was reinforced and 
complemented by wide study of foreign flora. The 
list of his text-books would be a long one, but not 
80 long as the list of his original contributions to the 
literature of the science to which he gave his life. 
Darwin said of him that no one better understood 
his own theories than the American botanist; and 
the recently published ‘‘ Life and Letters” of the 
English naturalist discloses the lasting and beautiful] 
friendship which existed between these two distin 
guished men. In his lectures at the Yale Divinity 
School, eight years ego, Professor @ray clearly ex- 





pounded his own position as a Ohristian evolution 
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ist. The life of such a man not only adds immeas- 
urably to the intellectual wealth of his couutry, 
but creates a lasting and ennobling influence among 
a people drawn by the very circumstances of their 
national life to practical pursuits. 





We need hardly say that we do not agree with 
our correspondent’s estimation of the value of music 
as set forth in another column. But whatever has 
power to elevate has a corresponding power to de- 
grade. As religion is the most ennobling, so super- 
stition is the most degrading, force in human life. 
And it is well for our readers to reflect that he who 
makes music a mere triviality or a merely sensual 
enjoyment renders himself subject to all the dangers 
and degradations of which our correspondent fore- 
warns his readers. 





GENERAL News.—The General Executive Board of 
the Knights of Labor has approved the Reading 
strikes—_A new Ministry bas been formed in 
Sweden, with M. Bildt as President. It is protec- 
tionist in belief.——The ceiling of the Assembly 
Hall in the Albany Capitol is pronounced unsafe. 
-——A Vassar Oollege alumne reunion was held in 
this city last Saturday in honor of Professor Maria 
Mitchell, who has recently resigned the professor- 
ship of astronomy, which she has held for twenty- 
three years. ——Dr. McGlynn has announced that he 
has no expectation or desire of being reinstated in 
the priesthood.——Mayor Hewitt has examined into 
the ease of Josef Hofmann, the boy musical genius. 
The doctors say that there is nothing the matter 
with the boy’s health, but the Mayor sensibly urges 
that he should not be allowed to perform more than 
four days in the week.——Senator Evarts made a 
speech in favor of the Blair bill last week.—— David 
W. Jadd, the President of the Orange Judd Pablish- 
ing Company, and for fifteen years one of the Quar- 
autine Commissioners, died suddenly in this sity on 
Monday morning. 





MR. PENTECOST’S LETTER. 


E have asked the Rev. Hugh O. Pentecost to 
tell our readers why he has withdrawn 
from the orthodox church, and what is the gist of his 
complaint against it. He has complied with our re- 
quest, and his paper will be found on another page. 
It is a vigorous and even eloquent indictment of 
modern Christianity. It recalls the once famous 
brochure ‘‘ Modern Ohristianity a Oivilized Pagan- 
ism.” In his rhetorical antitheses between modern 
Ohristianity and the Ohristianity of Jesus Christ 
Mr. Pentecost states a great deal of wholesome trutb. 
And yet we are persuaded that he has interpreted 
correctly neither Jesus Ohrist nor the modern 
church. We shall not attempt to point out errors in 
detail. We shallsimply attempt to indicate the prin- 
cipal divergence between his method of interpre- 
tation and that of evangelical students of the New 
Testament. The divergence is radical; so radical 
that Mr. Pentecost has done well to withdraw from 
the church of his former faith. For he honors Jesus 
of Nazareth as a man of spiritual genius bringing 
with him a valuable though not authoritative inter- 
pretation of duty ; while the church reveres Ohriet 
as the God-man, who brought with him to humanity 
the gift of anew and divine life. Mr. Pentecost’s 
interpretation of Jesus is that of John Stuart 
Mill; his interpretation of Jesus’s teaching is that 
of Count Tolstoi. From both interpretations we 
dissent. Renan has said that Obrist preached not a 
doctrine, but himself; and Gladstone, commenting 
on this, adds, ‘‘Ohristianity ia Ohrist.” It can 
hardly be necessary for us to say that we agree with 
Renan and Gladstone, not with John Stuart Mill, 
Count Tolstoi, and Hugh O. Pentecost. 

Jesus was undoubtedly an interpreter of the moral 
law. He gave to duty not only new sanctions but a 
new meaning. Love interpreted by his life and teach 
ing assumed a new and diviner aspect. The church 
is still far from realizing hisideals. Ministers, albeit 
idealists, are far from even apprehending his ideals. 
Falling far short of them, we are under temptation 
to lower the standard ; to explain that it is imprac- 
ticable, and that it means less than it appears to 
mean. The Christian Union has often said this ; it 
is said forcefully in pulpits every Sabbath day ; it 
has been said repeatedly by men whose orthodoxy no 
one will question, and with quite as unsparing criti- 
cism of actual Christian life as in Mr. Pentecost’s 
trenchant letter. We welcome criticism, from what- 
ever quarter it comes. Werecommend our Christian 





readers to read with open mind Mr. Pentecost’s in- 
dictment of the modern church, and to be more 
ready to give heed to his criticisms than to interpose 
adefenseagainstthem. But to imaginethat Obrist’s 
mission was eithar to promulgate new laws of life or 
to give a new interpretation to laws of life that were 
already familiar is, in our judgment, wholly to mis- 
interpret both him and his work. He came to 
bring a gospel, a glad tidings. Telling men that they 
ought not to resist evil, that they ought to sell all 
that they have and give to the poor, that they ought 
to love their enemies, that they ought when smitten 
on the one cheek to turn the other also, was not tell- 
ing them a gospel at all. This is hardly new, since 
lessons of life almost as high and holy may be found 
in other and non-Ohristian teaching. It certainly is 
not good news. The good news Obrist came to bring 
was involved in the message that there is a power 
not ourselves which will enable us to realize these 
high ideals in our life. To tell a Russian peasant 
that every man ought to bea freeman is not good 
news. It may be necessary to awake him from a 
sluggish despair ; but if this is all you have to tell 
him, you have only turned his sluggish despair into 
an active and a tormenting one. If you can tell him 
how he personally may become a freeman you have 
told him good news, and converted despair into hope 
and supineness into endeavor. This was Ohrist’s 
message to the world. He has not left us in doubt 
as to its nature. He went about, the Evangelists tell 
us, preaching the gospel of the kingdom ; that is, 
heralding the good news of the advent of a power 
that would redeem the world from its woes. Luke 
gives us an abstract of one of these sermons in which 
he in definite terms defined his mission: ‘‘The 
Spirit of the Lord God is upon me, because he hath 
anointed me to preach the glad tidings to the poor, 
to heal the broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to 
the captives, and recovery of sight to the blind, to 
set at liberty them that are bruised, to preach the 
acceptable year of the Lord.” This is not a message 
of duty ; a new and better ten commandments; an 
interpretation of the word ‘‘ ought.” The Sermon 
on the Mount begins with a message incarnating the 
same spirit. Mount Sinai thunders with ten thou- 
shalt-nots. The Galilean Mount is fragrant with 
the odor of seven beatitudes. Still more tersely, 
in a single sentenee, which John has reported, Christ 
sums up his mission : ‘‘I am come that they might 
have life, and that they might have it more abun- 
dantly.” ‘* What needs admitting or rather proclaim- 
ing by agnostics who would be just,” says James 
Ootter Morison, himself one of the ablest and most 
elcquent as well as most radical of agnostics, ‘‘is, 
that the Obristian doctrine has a power of cultivating 
and developing saintliness, which has had no equal 
in any other creed or philosophy. When it gets firm 
hold of a promising subject, one with a heart and a 
head warm and strong enough to grasp its full import 
and scope, then it strengthens the will, raises and 
purifies the affections, and finally achieves a conquest 
over the baser self in man, of which the result is a 
character none the less beautiful and soul-subduing 
because it is wholly beyond imitation by the less 
spiritually endowed.” If this is what must be pro- 
claimed by an agnostic who wishes to be just, it may 
perhaps be understood that a believer recognizes this 
soul-subduing power to be in the divine Ohrist, not in 
aby doctrine which he taught, and in this power an 
efficacy as great over subjects that are not promising 
as over those that are. We may frankly confess that 
the church, lost in admiration of this power, and 
in its love and adoration of Ohrist as the Life-giver, 
has too often forgotten what is the nature and end 
of the life which he gives, and what the laws which 
are to govern those who believe that they have ac- 
cepted thejgift. But it must also be frankly conceded, 
we think, by every reader of Mr. Pentecost’s letter, 
that he does not see in Ohrist a Life-giver at all, nor 
recognize avy difference between the Law and the 
Gospel. To him Ohrist is only a new Law-giver ; to 
us he is the one Life giver. That is the difference. 
Between the error into which Mr. Pentecost falls, 
who sees in Ohrist only a new interpreter of law, 
and the error into which those Ohristian ministers 
have fallen who see in him only the bestower of a 
new life, the latter is far the less serious error of 
the two. The message of hope is more fruitful 
of noble living than the message of obligation. 
Duty is a noble word ; hope is nobler and more en- 
nobling. Oan is worth more to the world than 
Must. More souls are kept from higher living by a 
sense of hopelessness than by moral indifference. 
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The church has done wisely to give a first place in 
all its work to the heralding of a Ohrist who bestows 
on all who accept hiia a power of cultivating and 
developing saintliness that has had no equal in any 
other creed or philosophy. And the Church of 
Ohrist, with this life breoded in it, has been a reser- 
voir of moral and spiritual life, in spite of its many 
defects. Even in the ignorance, the superstition, 
and the cruelty of the Middle Ages, in all cf which 
it shared, the church kept alive faith, hope, and 
charity. With all its cruelty, its cloisters were the 
only refuge from which mercy ever issued forth. 
With all its ignorance, it preserved learning, and but 
for it we should have to-day neither Homer nor 
Virgil, Plato nor Oicero, Moses, David, Paul, nor 
Ohrist. It was the first to establish schools for 
peasant children; the first to cultivate agriculture 
or inspire art ; and from its cradle music came sing- 
ing forth. German literature dates from the 
German | Reformation; English liberty from the 
English Reformatory movements. Lecky is no 
friend to orthodox Obhristianity; but Lecky bas 
borne striking testimony to the fact that all the 
leaders of rationalistic philosophy— Voltaire, Boling- 
broke, Gibbon, Hume—were disbelievers in human 
liberty and democratic institutions. It would be 
hard to name a man who has ever taken up either 
per or swoid for the diffusion, among the masses, of 
intelligence, wealth, or political power, who has not 
been nurtured in a Ohristian faith and who has not 
been at least a Obristian theist. Robert Hall’s famous 
challenge to the infidel world to produce either a 
self-denying missionary or a wise, strong, and self- 
sacrificing lover of his race remains to this day 
unanswered. The modern Socialistic movement, 
80 far as it aims to be a movement, not for the 
destruction of existing prosperities, but for their 
enlargement and diffusion, has found its most emi- 
nent advocates among the children of the church. 
The church is none the less entitled to the honor of 
their advocacy that some of them, in their impa- 
tience, disown their mother. Even Hugh O. Pente- 
cost and Father McGlynn owe their sympathies for 
the poorer classes to their Ohristly education. The 
one Russian whose philanthropy has been diverted 
from destructive to affirmative channels is Count 
Tolstoi, who gratefully acknowledges his indebted- 
ness to the Four Gospels which the church has 
handed down to him. It certainly is not too much 
to say—we desire to speak within bounds—that 
social progress owes in England more to Maurice 
and Kingsley than to the infidel Holyoake, and in 
this country quite as much to such men as R. T. 
Ely, Washington Gladden, and Bishop Potter, to say 
nothing of myriads of less known Ohristian men and 
women, as even to Father McGlynn and Hugh O, 
Pentecost ; to The Christian Union (if we may say it 
without egotism) as much as to the “ Standard.” 
As to men who have no Christian faith, it is difficult 
to name one who has done or suffered aught for the 
moral, political, or social elevation of the over- 
worked and the underpaid. 

One thing remains to be said. The ministry do 
not as a class undertake to solve the social problems 
of our complicated national life. They do not follow 
Father McGlynn and Hugh O. Pentecost in advocat- 
ing the nationalization of land, nor Archbishop 
Oorrigan and Professor Sumner in antagonizing it. 
In this reticence they are, in our judgment, wise. 
They are certainly following the example of Jesus of 
Nazareth, on whose example Mr. Pentecost lays such 
stress. For Jesus lived at a time when most industry 
was servile and all governments were despotic. But 
he formulated neither social nor political reforms. 
He devoted himself to awakening sentiments of loy- 
alty to God and good-will to man, and to the enun- 
ciation of broad general principles equally applicable 
to all civilizations and ail circumstances; and he 
left his followers to make their own applications. 
In this he was an example for the ministry of all 
ages. Noone maocan do everything. Jack at all 
trades is master at none. The minister who at- 
tempts to lectrre on political economy will prove 
himself a poor lecturer and no preacher. The work 
of the ministry is a work of stating the principles and 
awakening and developing in mankind the sentiments 
of justice, equity, liberty, and love. This done, the 
ministry may safely leave it to others to apply those 
principles to the complicated relationships of modern 
society. Ifthe minister can develop in both em- 
ployer and employed a spirit of good-will, which 
recognizes in each a brother and in each other’s rights 
& common interest, he may safely leave the lesser 
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work, of perfecting a system of co operation founded 
on good-will, to men who understand better than he 
the details and the difficulties of the situation. There 
is no one else in the community to do this funda- 
mental work but the Onristian ministry. If they 
leave it undone, it will not be done at all. And if it 
is not done, no echeme of industrial harmony will 
work out beneficent results. Whatever the score, if 
the individual instruments are out of tune the net 
result will be discord. It is the business of the 
minister to imbue men with the right spirit toward 
each other. This done, he will ordinarily do wisely 
to leave to other minds the details of social adjust- 
ment. At all events, he is not to be chided for 
cowardice or practical infidelity to his Master if he 
accepts the modern principle of division of labor, and 
devotes himself with courage, fidelity, and singleness 
of purpose to what the experience of the church and 
the example of his Master indicate as his proper 
service. 





THE TRILOGY. 

HE giving of Wagner’s three music-dramas, the 
‘“¢Walktiire,” ‘‘Siegfried,” and the ‘‘ Gotter- 
dimmerung,” by the German Opera Oompany, is the 
musical event of the season in New York. These 
three operas, with the prelude, which has not been 
given, the ‘‘ Rheingold,” constitute one continuous 
story, the material for which is afforded by a num- 
ber of myths. The daughters of the Rhine guard 
the Rheingold. Inspite of their guardianship, Albe- 
rich plunges into the Rhine and seizes the gold, out 
of which a ring is shaped. The story of the three 
operas given in New York circles around this ring, 
and is the dramatic rendering of the fate which falls 
on all who have any share in the robbery of the 
Rheingold or inherit its results. In the ‘* Wal- 
kre,” Siegmund, not knowing that Sieglinde is his 
twin sister, falls in love with her, and she flies with 
him from the ignoble husband to whom she has been 
by force mated. B:tunhilde, taking compassion on 
their distress, interposas for their protection, in spite 
of the command of the god Wotan, who punishes 
her by patting her intoa deep sleep and surrounding 
her by fire. From this sleep she can only be aroused 
by atrae hero. Siegfried is the hero, who, after a 
variety of adventures, discovers and arouses her. 
How he does this is the story told in the second opera. 
In ** GOtterdiimmerung” he leaves Bittonhilde to 
search for other adventures, is ministered to by a 
magic potion, forgets Briiunhilde, is moved to love by 
Gutrune, and promises to win her by robbing B:tton- 
hilde of the magic ring, which he accordingly does. 
The drama ends with bis assassination, the burning of 
his body on a funezal pyreon the banks of the Rhine, 
the waters of which leap up and wash back the ring 

which has been stolen from them. 

We enter here into no analysis of this singular 
story, except thus to give it in its barestoutline. It 
affords an opportunity for the most dramatic and 
passionate mosic, and for the most beautiful and 
startling scenic ¢ffects. If one were to take it ceri- 
ously, he might easily draw some morals from it. 
From the story of the ‘‘ Walkfire” he might easily 
deduce a moral enforcing the sacredness of the mar- 
riage tie, and the evil of disregarding it under any 
temptation whatsoever. From the story of the ‘‘ Gbt- 
terdimmerung” he might easily deduce a moral 
agaiost drinking in strange company, pointing out 
how the noblest heroism is ruined by devotion to the 
cup. From ths whole he might educe a moral 
against covetousness and theft. But, in truth, such 
a story as that of the Trilogy can no more be taken 
seriously than Pass-in-Boots, Hop-o’-My-Thumb, or 
any other of the legendary stories of our childhood. 
I. is pure imagination and emotion. If we point out 
the possible moral to be derived from it, it is only by 
way of showing that there is no necessary immorality 
in it, and that they who acsert that all modern dramas 
are unclean speak without knowledge. Sucha story as 
that of the Trilogy, however, is not to be measured 
by its power -to convey a moral lesson, or even to pro- 
duce directly a moral effect. One can hardly listen to 
‘“« Tannl diuser ” understandingly and not be bettered 
by it. One may listen to the Trilogy without any 
direct moral result. This must be frankly conceded 
to those who are critically inquiring as to the moral 
value of the drama. Those who hold that the emo- 
tions and imagination are only means to an end, that 
the emotions should never be excited except for the 
purpose of leading to immediate action, and the im- 
agination never employed except for the purpose of 
entorcivg or illustrating some intellectual truth, will, 
of course, condemn Wagner’s great music-dramas. 
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They must also, in our judgment, condemn, upon 
the same principles, a great portion of our beet 
literature. They will look askance upon Shakespeare, 
they will forbid Oooper and Walter Scott, while they 
willcertainly doubt the legitimacy of some of Dickens, 
Thackeray, and George Eliot. We do not believe the 
premise on which such condemnation is founded to be 
true. We believe it is quite legitimate to develop the 
emotions and the imagination simply for their own 
sake. A man who learns no moral lesson, but whose 
musical taste is developed, whose emotions are made 
quicker, deeper, and more tender, or whose imagi- 
nation is made more subtle, more sensitive, or more 
elevated, is thereby bettered. We may concede to 
the Paritan that conscience is the highest faculty— 
thongh we do not concede this—but it is certainly 
not the only one, and the conscientious man ruled 
by moral principle, who has in addition a power of 
strong feeling, and that world opened to him which 
the imagination only opens, is in ro far better than 
the man of conscience with sluggish emotion and no 
imagination. Gradgrind, though governed by con- 
science, is not an ideal man. 

It is true that there is danger in the development of 
the imagination and the emotions—danger of making 
a one-sided character. There is equal danger of 
making a one-sided character in the development of 
conscience and the reason. If the man ef emotions 
may become sentimental and morbid, the man of 
imagination unreal and unpractical, the man of 
conscience is in danger of becoming hard and severe, 
and the man of pure reason cold and unsympathetic. 
Indeed, it is at least a fair question in this material- 
istic age of ours, when we are inclined to trv all 
truth by scientific tests and all happiness by ma- 
terlalistic tests, if humanity, especially American 
humanity, does not pre-eminently need the service 
which js rendered to it by forms of literature which 
simply develop the imagination and the emotions. 

Having eaid this, we must also add that there is 
no little danger that such a ministry will run into 
sensationalism, and, though we have no space here 
to either prove or illustrate our assertion, that there 
are parts of Wagner’s Trilogy which pass from the 
dramatic to the melodramatic, and from the legiti- 
mately imaginative into the sentimental and the sen- 
sational; and this appears to us to be as true of the 
music as it is of the dramatic situations and the some- 
times too intencely passionate dialogue. But it isnone 
the less true that the music is a perfect interpretation 
of the drama, which is in a sense pagan though in 
no sense barbaric. 


NEWS THAT IS NOT NEWS. 


Because Henry Ward Beecher was somewhat sensational 
in his pulpit methods, Lyman Abbott, his temporary suc- 
cessor, thinks he must be also. On Sunday week he dis- 
cussed “the recent pugilistic enconnters in England and 
France and the visit of Sallivan to Earope(!). He asked 
whether such exh'!bitions were calculated to develop manli- 
ness. He said he did not know himslf, but he had 
written to Professor Sargent, of Harvard University, the 
head of the Harvard gymnasium ;” and he then went on to 
read Mr. Sargent’s letter, which principally discussed the 
subject of boxing! What elevating and ennobling themes 
for the Christian pulpit! How refreshed the attendants of 
Plymouth Church must be after being thus fed on “the 
bread of life’ ! Let not the pulpit assume to rebuke the 
press when such a shameful lapse from propriety and 
decency is tolerated in its own ranks.—[The New England 
Homestead. 

They have rather strange ideas down East as to the kind 
of teaching most appropriate to a church service. On 
Sunday last the Rev. Dr. Abbott read a letter from Pro- 
feseor Sargent, of Harvard University, on the advantages 
to be derived from ths practice of boxing. John L. Salli- 
van should be elected assistant pastor of Piymouth Church, 
and give weekly exhibitions of pugilism as a fine art. 
Doubtless Abbott and John could turn out first-class Chris- 
tians physically and inteliectually at least, and thereby 
attain the object aimed at, while preparation for the king- 
dom of darkness would follow as a matter of course ; 
that, however, would seem to be a secondary consideration 
and of little moment with Abbott.— [Blairsville (Pa.) Ea- 
terprise. 

E publish these two extracts, one froma Mas- 
sachusetts, the other from a Pennsylvania, 

paper, not for the purpess of self-defense, but for the 
purpose of calling attention to the unintentional in- 
justice which is often done to men who have the 
fortune, partly good and partly bad, to be much 
reported in the newspapers. This was Mr. Beecher’s 
fortune, and a good deal was attributed to him 





which he never uttered and which he did not take, 


the trouble to deny. It would seem from these two 
paragraphs that his temporary successor has in a 
small measure inherited the same ill fortune. The 
readers of The Ohristian Union know how utterly 
these paragraphs misreport Mr. Abbott. He was 
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preachicg a very plain, simple, and straightforward 
sermon, in a course of sermons to young men, this par- 
ticular one being on the care and training of the 
body. In discussing the duty of exercise he consid- 
ered, as one form of exercise, boxing, pointing out 
the danger of it in its tendency to degenerate into 
pugilistic encounters; he then said that as to its 
value as a‘gymnastic exercise only an expert could 
determine, and he read the testimony of Professor 
Sargent as an expert, which has since been published 
in The Christian Union, and which made it clear 
that even as a gymnastic exercise boxing was far in- 
ferior to other exercises wholly free from moral 
danger. The case appears to be one in which Jozh 
Billings’s maxim applies : ‘‘ It is better not toknow 
so many things than to know so many things that are 
not so.” 





HOMELY TALKS ON HOMELY TOPICS. 
IlI.—HITTING THE BULL'S EYE. 


ITTING the bull’s eye is a metaphorical defini- 

tion of skill ; but no man hits the bull’s eye 
who does not aim at it, and the most common reason 
for failure in human life is aimlessness. A young 
man once wrote to Horace Greeley asking him for 
some advice, as he desired to fit himself to write for 
the newspapers. Horace Greeley sent back this 
laconic counsel : ‘‘ Have something to say, and then 
say it.” Iam inclined.to paraphrase this counsel, 
and say to every man ambitious of sucsess: Have 
something to do, and then do it. The world is full 
of young men who might make a mark in the world, 
but do not because they never try. They aim at 
nothing—and hit it. Have you ever seen the little 
insects on the water called skippers? They dart 
hither and yon, never going anywhere, never accom- 
plishing anything, except perhaps to get their food. 
Is it cynical to say that most men and women are 
mere skippers, who have no purpose in life and 
achieve nothing because they do not set out to 
achieve anything? A bashful young man once 
applied to a shrewd farmer for the hand of his 
daughter in marriage. As he talked he took his 
pocket-knife from his pocket and whittled on a bit 
of pine which he had in his hand; the farmer 
listened and watched. ‘‘If,” said he to himself, 
‘‘the young man makes anything out of his pine 
stick, he may have my daughter.” The young man 
made nothing but a pile of chips at his feet. How 
many men there are who are busy all their lives 
whittling, the end of whose work is—chips! Fora 
successful voyage a good ship is necessary, and a 
good cargo ; but more important than either is a 
definite destination. Ships have sailed the sea well 
equipped and with rich treasures in the hold, but 
making no profit because having no harbor or 
market in view. Such ships are never heard of in 
commerce, but are woefully common in life. The 
boy enters school without a purpose ; goes to college 
withont a purpose ; goes through college without a 
purpose ; graduates without a purpose; and about 
commencement, when he should really be ready to 
enter life, begins seriously to consider what his life 
shall be, and his pondering takes something of this 
form : ‘‘I cannot bea doctor—I do not know enough ; 
I cannot be a minister—I am not pious enough ; I 
cannot be a merchant—I do not want to work hard 
enough; I guess I will be a lawyer.” The legal 
profeesion is filled with men who have gore into the 
law, not because they had any aptitude for it, or 
have any aim in entering it, but because they have 
not been summoned anywhere else. That is one 
great advantage in the English university system. 
After three months of study the student has to 
choose between six or seven alternative courses, one 
leading toward the law, one toward the ministry, 
one toward medicine, and soon. So he is compelled 
to a choice at the beginning of his college course, 
which most American students leave till the end of 
the course. 

All great men have had a purpose, and have 
worked steadily toward its accomplishment. Men 
do not blunder and tumble into succees. In 1837 
Morse and Gallatin were at a dinner party in New 
York. At the head of the table, near the host, sat 
a@ young man with high forehead, thoughtful eyes, 
and striking features. Morse called Gallatin’s atten- 
tion to him. ‘* That man looks,” said he, “like a 
man of mark.” ‘ Yes,” said Gallatin, ‘‘ but he isa 


little weak-headed ; he has the notion that he will 
be Emperor of France some day.” Fourteen years 
after, Gallatin and Morse met in Paris, at the Im- 
perial Oourt. Gallatin was our azcredited repre- 
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sentative to the Empire presided over by that same 
young man, and Morse wore on his breast the dec- 
oration of the Legion of Honor, which that same 
young man had awarded. Lucky man? No! Spell 
it with a P—plucky man! A definite purpose, 
inspired by native energy, and pursued by indomi- 
table courage, had won this victory. Moses and 
Paul, Luther and Cromwell, Washington and Jeffer- 
son, Lincoln and Grant—these were ali men, not 
only of inherent energy and indomitable courage, 
but of definite purposs undeviatingly pursued. 
Reader, whoever thou art, hast thou a purpose in 
life? Dost thou mean to make something of thy- 
self? Stop! think! can you write down on paper 
what you intend to do and to be? If not, your pur- 
pose lacks definiteness, and your life one of the 
conditions of success. LaIcus. 





We have received from ‘‘A Friend’’ one dollar for the 
Beecher Memorial Fand, which we have forwarded to the 
Committee. 





THE SPECTATOR. 
THE WOODS IN WINTER. 


There is a peculiar charm about a vacation in mid- 
winter ; it has all the joy ofa stolen sweet ; something of 
the wicked but very human pleasure of an unlawfal thing 
isinit. So it happened that the Spectator felt a glow of 
unrighteous self-satisfaction one day not long ago as he 
disposed his luggage about him and settled down to the 
vacancy of mind which is one of the attractions of a long 
journey by rail. Unlike most pleasure seekers at this 
season, the Spectator was going northward; he smiled 





forest the silence, the whiteness, the glistening recesses of 
what was once shade but is now dazzling light, make it 
seem as if fairyland had somehow come true. 





Sleighing is a relative term. In the New York climate 
it means, for the most part, the realization of the old pre- 
scription, ‘Pat your feet in atub of cold water and ring 
the dinner bell ;’’ but in the Adirondacks it moans pure ex- 
hilaration. The roads are lost in the universal purity which 
conceals every deformity and transforms every ugliness 
into a bit of beauty. One recalis only by an effort of im- 
agination the long sandy stretches which in Jaly and 
August seemed interminable to the weary occupants of the 
stage, and blesses his horoscope that his present journey 
lies under the winter solstice. Buried in a buffalo coat, 
with warm cap and felt boots, one defies the cold and re- 
joices in the mingled skill and experience which have devised 
this Gibraltar enswathment against the approach of the 
enemy. Clad after this manner, the question of tempera- 
ture is of no practical importance, and becomes a matter of 
purely speculative interest. The road is as white as the 
drifts that lie to the right and left or the perspectives which 
are constantly opening up between the trees. Through the 
woods the narrow path along which the cutter flies is*barely 
distinguished from the unbroken forest. One feels as if he 
were the first comer in these virgin solitudes, and is glad 
that no jingling bells break the stillness with their imper- 
tinent clatter. As the road curves and winds, the great 
peaks come into view, Whiteface to the north and Marcy 
to the south, flanked by the long, impressive ranges which 
in this clear atmosphere seom ag remote as tho heavens 
above them. Sometimes for miles together one has this 
silent and splendid world to himself, and flatters himself 
with a fleeting thought of ownership. The old world of care 
and work seems to have rolled on in its orbit and some 
fresh creation taken its place. Thoreisnosign of toil here, 
no hint of human companionship. It is a placa given over 


patronizingly as he thought of the misguided persons who { to the rude, noble play of nature ; fashioned for the joy of 
were flying southward from an uncertain and vacillating } free movement and unrestrained outlook. 


winter to a still more uncertain and vacillating summer. 
The Spectator was quite cantent to leave Florida to those 
unhappy mortals who, like an Arctic explorer in one of 
Miss Woolson’s striking stories, have been chilled to the 
bone, not by cold, but by the icy humidity of the coast 
climate. On bitter days there is a kind of revengeful joy 
in the hope that some great satirist will some day pierce 
this climate with the merciless severity which it so con- 
stantly sends into the souls of the unhappy millions who 
alternately freeze and thaw under its tyrannical sway. For 
such a task Mark Twain and Mr. Warner are too humorous 
and light-hearted. Their sarcasm is too genial. What is 
needed is a combination of Omar Khayy4m’s bottom- 
less despair, Dean Swift’s measureless contempt, and 
Voltaire’s heartlessirony. If one shal arise who shall 
unite in himself the worst qualities of Omar, Swift, and 
Voltaire, with just a touch of Zola’s matchless brutality, 
he wil! find in the winter climate of the Northern Atlantic 
coast a theme which will stimulate his malignant genius 
into abnormal brilliancy. 


It is a great injustice to hold winter responsible for the 
varied and ingeniously devised discomforts of the coast 
climate. If one doubts this, let him pack his beg, don his 
ulster, and travel northward with the Spectator. He will 
soon pass out of the zone of confused seasons and find him- 
self under the steady light of the north star. The long 
course of the Hadson lies white and silent between the hills 
that alternately crowd about and retreat from it. These, 
too, are snow-bound, and make the blue of the sky more 
splendid by contrast. The interval between the Hudson and 
Lake Champlain 1s soon passed, and now the traveler finds 
himself sweeping along the curving shore where the Dela- 
ware & Hudson Railroad has marked its course as if deter- 
mined that not a detail of landscape should be lost upon 
any who care for the varied and restful loveliness of one 
of the most picturesque and romantic of our inland seas. 
No nobler approach could have been planned for the great 
wilderness than this magnificent highway of river and lake, 
never more beautifal than now when winter has arrested 
the movement of natural life and transformed the changing 
beauty of the landscape into the stainless repose of sculpt- 
ure. 

The stimulus and joy of a real wintry atmosphere, cold, 
clear, and dry, are doubted only by the feeble and the 
inert. To health, energy, and a normal aptitude for out- 
of-door life, winter of the genuine sort is a continual insp!- 
ration. It offers not so much a hostile as a compotitive 
environment; it is a constant challenge to courageous 
effort and a certain hearty companionship. Like the giant 
Loke in one of the most suggestive of the Norse myths, it 
provokes one to continual trials of strength and endurance. 
‘+ Let us see how much of a man you are!” is the implied 
challenge of ccld and storm, and one rejoices to accept the 
challengeand match himself against the elements. Nature 
is no more hostile than in summer, but her mood is more 
austere and exacting; her friendship is still open, but on 
terms which exclude the timid and uncertain of heart. 
The woods in winter offer more in certain ways than in 
summer, and he who has seen the Adirondacks only when 
skies are soft and trees in leaf has missed some of the 
noblest moods of that magnificent country. The splendor 
of those snow-covered mountain ranges is a perpetual 
delight ; it seems an adequate and satisfying disclosure of 
the resources which one feels but does not always see in 
hill and sky. For the sky is never detached from those 
rounded and snowy peaks; it is the-delicate background 
against which they always repose, and into which, at long 
distances, they seem to lose their outlines. The snow, 
constantly renewed, lies stainless on every road and wood- 
land path; sometimes, after a light fall, every twig and 
leaf holds its tiny portion, and as one passes through the 














j On a bright morning one turns his horses eastward and 


presently finds himself sweeping in a great circle around 
Lake Mirror, which no longer reflscts blue sky and dasky 
trees, but lies an almost untrodden field of snow. The 
great peak of Marcy watches the landscape at the south as 
if to protect {ts isolation and sanctity. The group of hotels 
and cottages along the west shore are under a epell as deep 
as that which the Prince broke when he pierced the thorns, 
entered the castle, and startled the sleeping world with a 
kiss. A few fee-cutters are at work, and the great pieces 
piled about them attest the thorougtiness with which winter 
has done its work. A faint track leads off to the woods, 
and, following its winding and uncertain course, ore emerges 
in a moment.on Lake Placid, and in a glance drinks in the 
noblest landscape of the wilderness, Nover, surely, was the 
spirit of winter more splendidly incarnated and throned 
than within this majestic sweep of hills. Five minutes’ 
drive brings one almost to the center of the lake, and, witha 
sudden sense of awe, one recognizes the grand sweeping 
lines of Whiteface rising from the further shore. While 
one files over the level surface toward it, agigantic wreath 
of snow has formed about the summit, and slowly 
descends. The sky has become overcast, a few flakes float 
aimlessly down, the mist of snow deepens about White- 
face, and far to the south Marcy has already gone out of 
sight. As one tarns backward the gray light becomes more 
vague and dim, and before the lake is half crossed the 
storm has spread its white wings over the whole land- 
scape. Never, certainly, was winter day more perfeet than 
now, a8 one sweeps across the white bosom of Placid 
through the strange new world which the snow is swiftly 
building about him. 


But the Spectator has not forgotten the lowsr Saranac, 
and as he leaves the familiar road and glides onto the 
snowy surface of the lake, his anticipations are mingled 
with the idyllic memories of summer days. No Jake in the 
woods presents a wider range of scenery, and to many none 
is eo satisfying as this sheet of water, six miles in length, 
and wooded to the shores on every side. Itis nowa great 
plain of light snow a foot deep. There are no tracks, and 
no other adventurer is ia sight. It is snowing, and the 
sharp wind mingles that already fallen with the switt- 
descending flakes. There are moments when nothing is vis!- 
ble but the nearer shore ; all else is lost in a whirl of snow. 
The solitude and the fury of the storm recall some of 
Schreyer’s pictures. On a clear day nothing can be more 
beautiful than this same lake, lying now in stainless repose 
between the hilis. One takes his own road, drives among 
the islands between which he has passed when the water 
rippled to the oar and the sunset flush was deepening in 
thesummer sky. Returning, one avoids the main road and 
drives through woods magically beautifal with the touch of 
the artist who has been here overnight, and in the very per- 
fection of his work concealed all trace of his art. A few 
miles passed, and one deserts the road a second time, and 
follows the windings of the Saranac River, along whose sur- 
face the lumber teams have made a smooth, clear track. 
This is the very perfection of sleighing : a flawless course 
that curves and winds with the river, ever-changing scenes 
on either shore, and ever-shifting mountains in the back- 
ground: 


The question of temperature is a relative one; twenty 
degrees below zero means two different things in New York 
and inthe Adirondacks. A tourist is always on the lookont 
fora sensation, and the thermometer has a4 sensational 
interest for him. He rejoices when he finds the spirit ther- 
mometer steadily declining. When it registers twenty 
below he adds ten degrees to his own importance. When 
it drops to thirty he stands before the roaring open fire with 
supreme eatisfaction, and, with a Pharisaical delight, re- 











jJoices that he ‘s not as some other men are—shivering with 
the mercury at twenty above. Itis even a matter of satis- 
faction to note that all the thermometers are spirit ther- 
mometers ; mercury is not equal to the demands of the 
climate. When he is told at the breakfast tabie that in the 
night the thermometer registered forty eight below, he feels 
that he has really done one thing thoroug?!y at last : he may 
know little else, but he does know a thing or two about the 
weather. Ho sallies forth for the first time with apprehen- 
sion of instant calamity ; Lis mind is fixed on his nose and 
ears. But the atmosphere is delicious; itis so like cham- 
pagne that he wonders if it is quite the air fur temperate 
langs. Walking is no longer an exertion; it is a very 
grateful method of working off superfiuous energy. There 
are no sleepy people about ; everybody 1s wide awake and 
fullof good-humor. The Spectator has only begun to give 
his impressions of the Adirondacks, but he has already 
gone too far. He hears already the indignant protests of 
those to whom the woods are a sanctuary, and who would 
conceal the delights hidden there from the vulgar gaze of 
the world. So the Spectator feels ; he has only one apology 
for breaking silence—he could not keep so wonderful a 
secret without help from others. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT,| 


NE of the most thoughtful, pure, modest faces in 
Dr. McKenzle’s congregation in mbridge was 
Professor Asa Gray's. He was devout as he was great, 
simple as he was learned. Since the death of Louls 
Agasefz no man of science has been more sincerely 
mourned. At his funeral in Appleton Chapel his 
pastor, D.. McKenzie, paid a tender and eloquent 
tribute to the Christian character and eminent worth of 
his parishioner, and to the sipcerity of his faith as a 
communicant. Large numbers of eminent men werv 
present, Professor Eaton, of Yale, being one of the 
pall-bearers. Of his attainments in science, his large 
knowledge and I{terary merits, h's authority as a 
botanist, the world of letters is well aware ; but only 
those who have known him as a man and fellow- 
citizen down to his ripe age of nearly elghty years, his 
face radiant, his energy to his last illness seaming more 
like that of the young maa than the man of advanced 
years, can have any adequate idea of the personalism and 
royal worth of Asa Gray. H3 seemed like one consciously 
pursuing a great end with the enthusiasm of youth, 
with the calm {nsfght of reality and the cutlook of pro- 
phetic hope. It isnot easy to recall a nobler illustra- 
tlon of ‘‘the simplicity that is {n Christ.” Hs seamed 
to be drawn to Christ a3 the center of spiritual being 
A constant and devout attendant at the services in 
college chapel, he seemed a worshiper so impressed 
with present realities that he was drawn outof the 
currents of anxiety and perplexity into a plain path of 
siralghtforwardness leading to an infinite end. His 
falth no less than his science opaned to him evolution 
as the pathway of God in creation; the doctrine, 
instead of removing the Creator from his works, bring- 
ing him nigh, an ever-active presence unfolding more 
and more an eternal plan. It was the clearness of his 
insight along these paths which enabled him to write in 
so piciuresque a style and describe plants as if they are 
persons—‘‘ How plants behave.” His devoutness and 
his greatness—twia attributes of his baing—unfolded a 
character of rich loveliness and superior strength, 
His course from his humble home {in New York State 
till he became eminent, and down to his death, is an in- 
spiring example to American youth to be earnest, sin- 
cere, devoted to some noble end in life, always ranking 
the man a3 superior to his calling, and what he can 
become infinitely greater than what he can do. The 
work of Asa Gray in establishing and completing the 
Botanical Garden in Oambridge rematlas a noble monu- 
ment to his devoted genius, but the man, tha old hospl- 
tality, is miesed, and will bo more and more missed by 
those who knew him. 








The Rsv. George M. Boynton, of Jamaica Plain, has 
been elected Secretary of the Oongregational Sunday- 
School Scclety, to co-operate with Sacretary Dunniaog, 
who fs mafnly in the field. Mr. Boynton, if he accepts, 
as it is expccted he will, will attend more spee'fivally to 
office work. The work of the Sclety as a denomina- 
tional channel and fesder is very efficient, and the new 
Socretary is a desideratum to develop the enterprise fa 
hand. 


Efforts are making before the L2gfslature to consoll- 
date the Bosten & Providenos and Old Colony Rail- 
roads. By the terms of its charter the Providenos road 
is responsible, after paying ten per cant. to the stock- 
holders, tc apply further earnings to the reduction ef 
fares, which has not been done, and the effort to lease 
the road to the Old Colony is balleved to ba a scheme to 
retain the largeaccumulations, Some strong opposttion 
{s made, especially by Mr. Rice, the large shoe manufast:- 
urer, who has no financial interests at stake, but favors 
the [traveling public, especially workiagmon, against 
monopoly. His opposition has roused organiza'ions in 
the State, both labor and capital, to protest against cor 
solidation, 
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Streets in Boston are in wretched condition, the 
Commissioners failing to keep the walks elean, the mix- 
ture of snow, mud, and salt which the street roads use 
to thaw out tracks forming a paste which is adhesive 
as cement. There isalso great complaint of the want of 
efficiency in keeping teamsters from blocking the ways. 
The result at present of the West End scheme of con- 
solidating the street roads is a large reduction of cars, 
and consequent inconvenience to travelers, who are com- 
pelled to wait for cars, and then ride standing in crowded 
cats. Monopoly, after it once gets a grip, is about the 
coolest thing poor mortals have to endure—vastly more 
freezing than winter weather. 





Judge Edmund H. Bennett, Dean of the Boston Uni- 
versity Law School, read to the Congregational minis- 
ters Monday morning of this week a thoughtful paper on 
‘Marriage and Divorce from the Ministerial Stand- 
point.” Judge Bennett is a layman in the Episcopal 
Church, a member of St. Paul’s, this city, and is also 
one of the committee of the Episcopal Church on canon 
law. The alm of his paper was to show that our 
Lord did not intend to lay down a complete and abso- 
lute law of divorce. He was not speaking of legal, 
official, or public divorces at ali, but rather alluding to 
the practice of a husband putting away his wife as of 
his own authority as husband, a practice not uncommon 
in thosetimes. The law of Massachusetts, whick grants 
divorces for other causes than the violation of the 
seventh commandment, Judge Bennett thinks is reazon- 
able and wise. The paper is able and well worth 
careful study. 





On Monday Joseph Cook began his course of annual 
lectures in Tremont Temple. His prelude was on the gov- 
renment of cliies, and he dealt direct blows against the 
saloons, incidentally claimizg that the time has come 
for independent voting on the liquor problem, and this 
sally brought down the house. The subject of his 
lecture was ‘‘ Christin Himself a Revelation.” 





At the Historical Rooms Monday afternoon President 
Godell read a paper of much interest, which will be 
printed, on the ratification of the National Constitution 
by Massachusetts one hundred years ago.——Dr. 
Courtney, of St. Paul’s Church, has sccepted his elec- 
tion as Bishop of the Diccese of Nova Scotia. Dr. 
Courtney stands high in hie denomination and in the 
city as a scholar and preacher. OBSERVER. 








IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


HE main influence which causes Caicago liquor 
dealers to obey the laws is the Citizens’ League, 
which has been in existence over ten years, which has 
among its members a large number of very influential 
citizens, and the object of which is to enforce existing 
laws, and especially to prevent the sale of liquor to 
minors. At the time of its formation it was estimated 
that about 80,000 boys and girls were in the habit of 
visittog saloons; one-fourth of all arrests were of 
minors ; one-fourth of all saloons were run without a 
license. Saloon-keepers laughed at the law. They 
controlled politics, and their influence was constantly 
sought. But the motto, ‘‘ Save the boys,” which the 
League adopted, was popular, and the work of the first 
year resulted in revoking 800 licenses, and a decrease of 
1,418 In juvenile arrests. For several years the saloon- 
keepers, by their influence with the County Commis- 
sioners, have been constantly represented on grand 
jurles. But even then convictions have been constant, 
because those who obeyed the law became foes of those 
who disobeyed it. Since the indictment of the Com- 
missioners jurles have been better. The present city 
government also has strengthened the hands of the 
League. Possibly those who make no distinction 
between saloons will undervalue the League’s work, but 
because of it there are comparatively few saloons now in 
which a minor can buy liquor, from which disreputable 
women are not excluded, which are the notorious resorts 
of thieves and gamblers, and from which the influences 
most harmful to the young are not removed. A revo- 
cation of a license means more than a brief suspension. 
If adults who wish to can go to ruin by th: saloon 
route as easily as ever, boys and girlscannot, In reply 
to inquiries about the effect of the high license law, 
Mr. Paxton, agent of the League, says that “‘ the effects 
of high license have been most salutary and beneficial, 
not only in closing the worst and lowest dives, but 
also in improving the character of those saloons which 
remain, Its first effect was to close entirely about 600 
saloons, and put $1 250 000 into the city treasury, but 
the benefits are even more in the number of saloons 
which have been kept from opening. But for the kigh 
license and work of the Citizens’ League we should 
have in.Chicago at least 6 000 licensed saloons instead 
of between 8,000 and 4,000, as we now have.” He adds: 
‘Oar population is just about double what it was ten 





years ago; the number of our licensed saloons is only 
about the same now as then ; and the unlicensed places, 
which ten years ago numbered at least 600, have been 
almost entirely suppressed.” 

In closing iw recent report the Executive Committee 
ef the League make a suggestion which is worth con- 
sideration by people elsewhere as well as here ; viz.: 

** We would submit, however, to the philanthropic citi- 
zens of Chicago, as represented in their church and other 
organizations, whether the time has not arrived for them 
to take some action with a view of providing a counter at- 
traction to the saloons; in other words, whether it is not 
incumbent on them to interest themselves in the amuse- 
ments of the people, and specially the young. Boys and 
young men who are engaged in their daily avocations 
naturally seek amusements and reereation in the evening. 
The beer gardens and billiard halls have hitherto furnished 
the principal attractions, and it is safeto say many have 
visited them who would not have done so had counter at- 
tractions been provided. This is a subject which requires 
the careful consideration of every one interested in good 
order and the welfare of the young in our city, and your 
committee unhesitatingly assert that the inauguration of 
some system of innocent amusement will prove of inesti- 
mable benefit to the city, and materially aid the League in 
its work.”’ 





The Chicago Relief and Aid Society, which is one of 
the oldest organizations of its kind in the country, fs 
doing the work which several years ago was done by 
three different societies, and does it better, because it 
consolidates strength, and avolds the evils of a double 
helping in some places and neglect in others. It is 
seeking to solve the problem of relieving the temporary 
distress of the worthy poor, and yet not encourage veg- 
ging, nor allow those who are charitably disposed to be 
the victims of impostors. It gives money, but it gives 
investigation first. It becomes acquainted with people 
by visiting their homes, learning their antecedents and 
habits, satisfying their temporary needs, and, if possible, 
placing them in positions above waut. Daring the past 
year, while it has afforded relief 5,097 times to 2 206 
families, it has rejected 8079 applications. One such 
scclety is something of an answer to the cry that the 
wealthy are heartless and care nothing for the poor. It 
emphasizes the truth that there is a wide difference 
between that cheap benevolence which brings to uss 
virtuous feeling and gets rid of a beggar at the same 
time, by giving him a small sum, and the benevolence 
which will give some time and labor in visiting the 
homes of the poorest, learning of their condition, and 
carrying sympathy. The Society insists that thought- 
less giving is a means of evil rather than of good. The 
Charity Organization Society is doing much the same 
work on the same principles, only it seeks to lift the 
poor into independence and enoourage them by means 
of friendly visitors, rather than simply to relieve present 
distress, It investigates cases and alms to brings the 
needy in a certain neighborhood to the notice and under 
the care of the kind-hearted and the churches in that 
vicinity. Both societies stand as much to prevent im- 
proper giving as to encourage that which {s proper. 
The investigation which proves the worthy proves also 
the unworthy, and makes the way of the deserving 
easier as it makes the way of a professional beggar 
harder. If any kind of Christian work needs organiza- 
tion, it is this charity work in a large city. 





The Church of the Redeemer (Universalist) has been 
holding for four weeks special ‘‘ revival services,” 
with meetings every evening excepting Saturday. 
While in no way weakening the claim that his church 
stands for a definite theelogical idea, the pastor has 
invited the co-operation and prayers of neighboring 
pastors in ‘‘this unsectarilan movement to waken the 
minds of people, without regard to creed, to the great 
value and beauty of a Christian life, to strengthen 
those who waver in their faith in the great essentials of 
religion, to arouse and save the fallen, and to extend the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness.” Probably 
most of those who were invited were too busy with 
their own imperative duties to co-operate very much, 
but the cordial responses that in some cases were sent 
to this invitation are a sign that when Christlan work 
is being done the walls of a denomination or even of 
orthodoxy are not so high or so impassable as is some- 
times supposed. 


SHALL MY CHILD BE TAUGHT MUSIC? 
AN OPEN LETTER. 








Dear Madam : 

(HE question you have put me is one of so much 
general interest that I have availed myself of The 

Christian Union's offer of space to answer it in these 

columns. 

You tell me that your boy of two or three years 
already shows musical talent—a statement I cannot 
doubt, as I rank his mother first in merit among all my 
former pupile—and I know that when you ask if I would 
advise its culture you are not thinking of feeding it on 





el 


the musical husks of Strauss or Sankey, or of winning 
by its shining the applause and flattery of musical pleas. 
ure-seekers. Still, if such ideas did underlie your ques. 
tion, perhaps my yes would be less hesitating than it is 
in view of the high standard of musical culture which I 
know you must have adopted. 

For music is capable of giving much pleasure to thoe 
who are naturally gifted with a relish for its measure, 
and who have cultivated that gift with moderation snd 
wisdom. Tc be sure, the pleasure derivable from the 
art is usually in inverse proportion to the time spent in 
the culture of it ; so that he who knows nothing of it 
save what heis taught by his natural instinctscan enjoy 
almost rapturously the tuning of an orchestra or the dis- 
cordant screeching of a worn-out barrel-organ, while he 
who has investigated all the mysteries of the sonata form. 
and can write off-hand all the enharmonic resolutions of 
the diminished seventh chord, cannot be prevailed upon 
to leave his filthy pipe and poisoned mug of beer to hear 
a perfectly executed symphony ors faultless voice unless, 
as critic or performer in the concert, he is to bs paid for 
his sacrifice. Yet even this pleasure is not to be de- 
spised ; for he can be kept from the sireet and its idle 
crowd who can be led to practice music for the love of 
it; he can be kept from evil resorts who can be per. 
suaded by his delight in music to join his voice in the 
social glee, or draw his bow with the amateur philhar- 
moric club. Yes; cultivate the boy’s talent. Teach 
him music if vou cannot keep him from dabbling in {, 
and can keep him from making anything more of it than 
& mere relaxation, a rest from his other and more serious 
employments. Let him hear all that is good in music, 
and see that he is taught to discriminste in his hearing, 
and {fs kept in contact with the best, if with any ; for if 
he learns how to hear, the joy of one evening with the 
masters will outweigh with him the joy that a dozen of 
his friends together may get from a month of evenings 
with the popular composers, although his exalted pleas- 
ure will ba bought at the cost of all his share in their 
less cultured enjoyment. But keep him, if you can, 
from attempting to learn either how to compose or to 
perform such music. I say “if you can,” because if 
he is to be the successor of Beethoven, Schumann, and 
Lizt you cannot prevent it, although you may well 
pray that ke be delivered from such a fate. 

Do you ask why I so limit the kind and degree of 
musical culture which I recommend? Simply because 
anything beyond these limitations does not pay. It will 
not pay any man who can choose his profession, or 
who is so young that it can be chosen for him, to enter 
upen a musical career. Mark, I say any man who can 
choose his profession. Beethoven was not such a man, 
and if your boy is to be one of his successors {t will not 
ba because you so elect. Many a smaller musician than 
Beethoven could not choose but be such, and if your 
boy is to be of their number, you cannot prevent it. 
But I fear the world cannot hope soon for so much 
happiness as to have the musical profession limited to 
born musicians, There is, I candidly believe, no occu- 
pation in which man can engage, ex cept, perhaps, that 
of commanding an army in time of war, so exorbitant 
in its demands upon vital energy, upon nerve force, as {is 
that of the prcfessional pianist. I know of no prominent 
plano virtuoso, unless it be the phenomenal L'ezt, with 
whom I never came into personal relations, who does 
not manifest in some way the symptoms of an ex. 
hausted nervous system. Pianists are a short-lived race 
usually, and in spite of their husbanding of their re- 
sources by withdrawing from such pursuits as other 
men of culture add to their professional tasks, they are 
compelled to take frequent periods of respite from the 
arduous work of practice, and too often feel called upon 
to overstimulate nature’s exhausted resources by deep 
draughts of the poison alcohol. Those who use other 
instruments, except, perhaps, the violin, do not 
suffer so much, and the vocalists need not exhaust their 
vital resources more rapidly than nature can restore 
them readily ; but the planist cannot expect to perform 
the great compositions for his instrument withcut 
expending a vast amount of time and energy, the only 
reward of which isa pleasure of the most evanescent 
and profitless character. 

Musio has been called a refining and ennobling infiu- 
ence, and has been considered a means of “' culture.” 
The fact seems to be quite otherwise. It certainly can- 
not be shown to be degrading, but it must be regarded 
as absolutely inert. It is capable of intensifying the 
meaning of words ina certain limited range of expres- 
sion, but thts quality lends itself as readily to evil as to 
good. Ithas among its votarles some mos! refined and 
cultured spirits, but side by side with them in every 
city, nay, in every concert audience, can be found vo 
tarles no less deeply versed in musical lore, and no 
whit less sensitive to every finest musical point, but who 
are nevertheless of most degraded, coarse, and unre- 
fined character. One may surely exercise his mind in 
the study of music, but if he considers some point of 
interpretation the work for the mind {s ended in five 
minutes where five hours’ work for the finders is in 
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volved ; and should omission of practiee ocoasion the loss 
of the five hours’ work, nearly five hours more must be 
spent to regain the ground, but the five minutes’ mental 
work on the pizoe or passage need not berepeated. If, 
on the other hand, the mind be bent upon the abstruse 
acienee of musical construction, thought is thea ex- 
pended upon a subject that has less relation to life than 
any other to which man’s mind has been turned with 
similar energy, save only the game of ches. No matter 
how deeply a man has thought about musie, he has on 
account of that study no better judgment, no clearer 
pereeptions, and no broader grasp of any other subjsct 
that may be brought to his attention ; but, on the 6on- 
trary, his special branch has made such heavy demands 
upor his time and energies that he is narrowed and 
belitdled in consequenee, and the chances are that he 
has less common sense than falls to the share of men of 
eqval natural ability but who have spent their lives in 
other callings. Itis true other professions can be 80 
pursued as to narrow and belittle the professor, and that 
they often are so pursued, and it would be a very mean 
thing to say what I have just written about the musical 
profession if it could be shown that the art te which the 
musician devotes his time and brains equals in value to 
himself or to the world what he has sacrificed in gaining 
it. Butsuoh a thing cannot be shown. Musio never 
revealed a new truth to any one or gave him a clearer 
view of an old; music never inspired a generous act or 
restrained from a mean one; music mever moved any 
one to struggle after a higher life or made him dissatle- 
fied with a degraded one. 

True it is that men often assert that good music 
makes them “‘ better,” and that they are drawn nearer 
‘* heaven” by ite power, and it is hard to dispute the 
evidence of a man’s own words as to what goes on 
within him ; but ‘‘ by their fruits ye shall know them,” 
and there be queer ideas of goodness and of heaven in 
some men’s minds. Of course I do not mean to asser 
that the comparatively few persons who are especially 
sensitive to music are not put by it into a pleasant state 
of mind, akin to that produced in a healthy man by a 
good dinner, which makes the better side of their na- 
ture more accessible to any influence which may be 

_ brought to bear upon it; but I do mean to assert that 
music is a thing apart from the remaining interests of 
life, and that its pursuit begins, continues, and ends in 
fteelf. Ido not deny the keen pleasure that is te be 
had from music, nor the restfulness it brings to those 
that can epjoy it when wearied by other pursuits. I 
only assert that the terrible price at which the power 
must be purchased to so use music that it may have 
these effects is too great to warrant me in advising any 
one to pay it who can be deterred by any argument or 
influence that I can bring to bear. Music ia a pretty 
toy, a charming triviality, a graceful ornament, a costly 
luxury. It has its value, but it has been vastly overesti- 
mated. If your boy plays, the world will demand that 
he touch more keys in a second than any other player, 
or it will none of him; if he compose, he must be 
** original,” yet in the fashion, or the world will none 
of him ; if he teach, he must earn a living from those 
who will demand of him only that he fit them to win 
flattery from the rest of the world, or patrons will none 
of him. Moreover, if he succeed, and the world smile 
upon him, his case fs, perhaps, worse than ever, for ap- 
proval by the world of one eminent in what is reckoned 
among the luxuries and pleasures means flattery with. 
out stint, and many a good man has fought difficulty 
upon difficulty bravely and successfully, to fall at last 
a victim to flattery and success. 

No. Make a shcemaker, a farmer, a doctor, what 
you will or may, out of your boy, but save him, if you 
can, from the fate of being a professional musieian, {s 
the advice of Your sincere friend, 

Hunry G, Hancugtt, M.D. 





THE GLOBE THEATER SERVICES. 
To the Bditor of The Christian Union: 
EAR SIR,—The interest that you have shown in 
the arrangements for extending the religious 
instruction in Harvard College leads me to think that 
you may be interested in a kindred subject. 

When Mr. Drummond was in Cambridge he ad- 
dressed the students, undergraduates and others, once 
and sgain, preaching once in the college pulpit, and 
meeting the stydents io less formal ways. If you saw 
or heard him, you know that he wasa frank and engag- 
ing person, wholly without eant, who has the simplest— 
shall I say, the most apostolic ?—wsys of proclaiming 
his good tidings. The young men of Cambridge took 
to him ; they satisfied themselves that he was genuine ; 
saw, as they would say, that there was no nonsense 
about him ; and the more often he spoke, the more, I 
think, he was liked. At Cambridge, as, I believe, every- 
where else where he spoke to students of schools or col- 
leges, he was eager to impress the danger to young men 
of their not regarding themselves as a class set apart. 
He urged upon them the duty of all men of education 
to take a publio-spirited interest in the communities 


around them, Here in Cambridge, where we are clos? 
to Boston, he had the opportunity of suggesting that, 
if the students interested themselves in any way in the 
moral or social improvement of Boston, there would 
be a duty quite near their hands, and that they ought 
to have the wit to find out some way to do it. 

In point of fact, the students did take this up, and 
took it up in a very sensible way. All sorts of men 
joined in conversation and discussion of what Mr. 
Drummond had said. A great many of the men 
knew about Toynbee Hall, and the similar experiments 
which have been tried by Oxford and Cambridge men 
in Eogland. They did not want to attempt anything 
beyond their real abilities. They are specially sensitive 
here about blowing their trumpets at the corners of the 
stgeots. But they devised, after advising with persons 
of more experience than themselves, an enterprise 
which they are now carrying out with interest and with 
success, 

The undergraduates, acting by a committee of their 
own number, engaged the Globe Theater, which, if not 
the largest theater in Boston, is in some respects the 
most attractive, for a course of Sunday evening serv- 
foes. The manager of this theater has been, I am 
told, a little unwilling to rent it for Sunday evening 
services since a somewhat unsatisfactory experience 
aeveral years ago. But college students seem to have 
more favor in his eyes than other applicants. However 
this may be, the young mem succeeded in securing the 
theater, and readily collected ‘among their friends the 
money for the payment of the rent. I do not know 
how they gotit ; I only know that they had it,jand that 
they have not been troubled at all in the}pecuniary part 
of theirenterprise. Indeed, so soon as they were well 
engaged in it, ‘‘all college,” as we should say here, 
showed a desire to render any help which might be 
needed. The plan proposed was that, besides a ser- 
mon in the Sunday evening service, there should be 
a ‘‘ praise meeting” of good singing, by which the 
exercises were to be introduced. We have here the 
regular services of a chapel choir, whichI have heard 
called the best choir in America, and which certainly 
must be rated as very high by any musical critic. The 
alto and soprano voices are those of boys from the 
public schools of Cambridge, and the other parts are 
aung by young gentlemen selected from the under- 
graduates. There are thus thirty-two voices, under 
very careful training, for the regular services of the 
college chapel. This choir was ready to give its serv- 
ices, and all the glee clubs gladly volunteered their 
services also for the purpose of a full chorus. It has 
frequently happened, therefore, as these Sunday even- 
ing services went on, that there were between one and 
two hundred trained voices in the choir or in the 
chorus upon the stage of the Globe Theater. The 
young men did not expect to preach themselves, but 
proposed to the chaplains wf the college, who are five 
in number, to take the services on five Sunday even- 
ings. These gentlemen are Drs, Philli, , Brooks, Gor- 
don, Hale, McKenzie, and F. G. Peabody. They ac- 
cepted the invitation. 

The central desire, I should say, of the persons moat 
active in this arrangement was to open communication, 
on a simple and faoformal footing, with what Mr. 
Basant would eall ‘‘a)l sorts and conditions of men.” 
Oneof the most interesting things in the whole sffair, 
as it has been represented to me by one and another of 
the young gentlemen engaged in it, has been in the dis- 
tribution of tickets to the persons who were to make up 
the congregation. Such isthe depravity of human na- 
ture that, if the theater had been thrown open promis- 
euously toall comers, a half or two-thirds of the seats 
would be taken by the steady-going church-goers, who 
had rather go to six services a day than five, and just 
so much of the opportunity given people who are not 
regular church-goers would be lost. The beys did not 
maean to be circumvented in this matter by the over- 
zeal of the saints of our community, and they there- 
fore undertook to distribute their own tickets in those 
quarters ‘‘ where they would do the most good.” The 
mere placing the tickets brought them into friendly 
relationships with the heads of workshops, with large 
employers of labor, and, in particular, with the direct- 
ors of the principal public charities of Boston ; rela- 
tlons which must prove of real and permanent value in 
the especial matter of which Mr. Drummond spoke so 
earnestly—a closer fellowship between men of the liter- 
ary guild and people who are trained in other lines of 
life. I am disposed, indeed, to think that the whole 
enterprise may prove quite as valuable in the relation 
ships which it has opened between well-meaning 
undergraduates and gentlemen engaged in the admin- 
istration of charity as in any other result. “Of course 
that is a matter for which one can give no statistics, 
and the outcome of which is more or less uncertain. 
Batif it is of use, and it seems to me it is, to have 
Harvard men well informed as tothe social condition 
of Boston—as to its poverty, its crime, its disease, its 





welcome of strangers, and;so on—a very good step has 
been taken in that matter. 





As for the meetings themselves, nothing can be more 
interesting. You go to this elegant theater; you find, 
at an early hour, a throng of people passing in, and 
half a dozen attentive young men engaged in distribut- 
ing tickets to such people as come, hoping for the 
chance io fill seats which may not have been otherwise 
taken. You establish your own right, as one of the 
*‘ unchurched,” and have'a place shown you by an atten- 
tive usher. Few hospitable clergymen, in the best- 
trained parishes, have ao good a staff of volunteers to 
draw upon for this service as has the college, with a 
thousand undergraduates, almost all of whom are will- 
ing to help somewhere. On the astage, at the same time, 
with the Forest of Arden behind, you see the gathering 
of the chorus and choir which I have been describing. 
At seven o’clock the leader of the choir, himself a Har- 
vard man, steps forward and announces the first hymn 
of the praise meeting, begging all the congregation to 
join in the singing. For half an hour the boys and 
young men and the congregation are singing Webb, and 
Bethany, and Sicily, and other familiar tunes with 
familiar words. Meanwhile the last stragglers are fill- 
ing up the seats of the theater, and when the service 
begins it isa service of a couple of thousand people, 
intelligent, sympathetic, clearly enough strangers io 
each other, devout in bearing, and sensitively interested 
in everything which goes on. 

From this moment the service does not differ from 
that of any other evening service where there is a large 
congregation, excepting that there is much more music 
than we are used to, and the singing Is a great deal bet- 
ter than one finds in am ordinary church. Sometimes 
the congregation sings, and sometimes the choir sings 
alone, and sometimes the choir and chorus sing. Such 
notice or instruction as has to be given, about the next 
meeting, or the conduct of the course, is given by the 
young gentlemen themselves, and the preacher has 
simply the conduct of the religious exercises. I have 
spoken to all of these gentlemen, and they all alike are 
touched profoundly with the simple and eager attention 
of the congregation, and evidently would be very glad 
of more chance to address so large a body of eager 
listeners. 

Iam glad to give this account of the success attend 
ing on one of Mr. Drummond’s suggestions, because I 
think that something of the same sort may be done in 
other cities, where a large college is glad to show that 
{t is not separated from the common course of social 
life and duty. 

Yours truly, PEMBERTON 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


MR. PENTECOST’S VIEWS. 


By Hues O, Pentecost, 


HE editor of The Christian Union has asked me 

to write an article giving my reasons for depart- 

ing from orthodox Christianity, and formulating what 

criticisms I have to make upon ‘“‘ the Christian Church 

as it exists to-day.” I cheerfully comply with the re- 

quest, recognizing in it another of the many evidences 

of the breadth of this paper as manifested in the open- 

ness of its columns to elther side of any question it dis- 
cusses. 

I withdrew from orthodoxy because a succession of 
evens conspired with thé progress of my spiritual life 
to bring me to a point at which I was obliged to decide 
whether I would save my position in the church and lose 
my intellectual and spiritual integrity, or save my self- 
respect and lose my ecclesiastical place. I decided to 
leave the church. 

Years ago I began to study the four Gospels without 
commentaries, for the purpose, if possible, of having the 
actual Jesus come forth from the books and stand before 
me, that I might see and know him as he was. For I 
had begun to suspect that the Christ of theology, the 
commentaries, and the “‘ lives” was not the same as he 
who lived in Palestine, and I believed it was possible to 
know him very well by applying reason and love to the 
written records of his life. 

About the same time I also began to study the habits, 
customs, thoughts, and religion of primitive man. This 
led to the comparison of religions. What took me in 
this direction was the desire to know, if possible, 
whence came many doctrines and practices among the 
Jews and Ohristians which I could not believe came from 
God. To turn my attention, subsequently, to modern 
Biblical criticism was but to follow the same clue, 

The result of these studies and of much refiection 
brought me to see clearly that; the real Jesus was a per- 
fectly natural man with an extraordinary spiritual! 
nature which lifted him into exceptional oneness with 
God, and that the Bible is a perfectly natural book 
which records the legendary history and preserves some 
of the literature of a remarkably religious people. It lg 
impossible for me to look upon Jesus as God, or in any 
respect as an extra-natural belng. But my love forhim 
increases continually. The Bible, to me, is in no sense 
a revelation, according to any fair useof,that word. It 
isan evolution. But I prizs it ever more and more. 
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Believing in Jesus, the man, and the Bible, a book, 
involves many things which need not be alluded to, and 
will leave no doubt in the mind of any reader of The 
Christian Union that I was right in abandoning ortho- 
aoxy, for the widest definition of orthodoxy would not 
include me. Tae question may arise, however, why I 
did not leave the orthodox church sooner. It is easily 
answered. I wanted to be quite sure that what I did 
should be right, and in order to know that I had to wait 
until I did knowit. Pending that decisive moment 
I did what many others are doing: I preached only 
whatI believed ; but not allI believed. This, however, 
only till I could know what I should do, I never 
believed, or even tried to believe, that it is permissible, 
as a deliberate policy, to withhold the truth from the 
people because they are not able to bear it; much less 
to hobnob with heresy in the parlor and scout it in the 
council, Neither did I ever so interpret orthodoxy as 
to make it include my ballef. Many, almost if not 
quite as heretical as I, think they have the right to do 
this. But I know what orthodozy is, and saw clearly 
that I was not orthodox, and never thought I had the 
right to put an joterpretation upon the words of the 
famous creed makers which they would not have 
allowed, merely to siretch over my body of belief a skin 
which was not intended for such a frame, 

The reason, then, why I weat out from orthodoxy is 
that I am not orthodox; and 1 went out upon the instant 
that I saw I ought to go. 

To formulate criticisms upon the church is an un- 
gracious business ; and, too, it is difficult beeause 
church” is not easy to define, and there are many 
things which one may be perfecily well satisfied are 
true but which are difficult to put into words without 
overstating the truib. Nevertheless, I think I may say, 
without exaggerating, what is clear to me at least, that 
the defeet of the church which is most serious and ap. 
parent is that she dots not teach nor practice the religion 
of Jesus Christ. 

Christianity is, to my mind, in its teaching and rrac- 
tice, judged by its creeds or the opinions of the majority, 
and by its acts and policy as an organized institution, 
no more, essentialiy, the religion of Jesus Christ than 
Buddhism. There are more doctrines and practices in 
Christianity which slightly ally themselves to what 
Jesus sala and did than in Buddhism. But in being 
essentially unlike the religion of Jecus, Christianity rust 
take her place with other religions. Do organized R>- 
man Catholcism, or Episcopalianism, or Methodism, or 
even the simpler poliites of Protestantiem, bear more 
than the slightest resemb!ance to the religion of Jesus ? 
But for certain catch-words I am sure the Go:pels might 
be studied by one who knew nothing of them, until) he 
was familiar with the life and sayings of Jesus, and 
afterward the creeds, bocks of discipline, canons, and 
institutes of organized Christianity examined by him in 
the same manner, without his recogniz'ng the supposed 
relationship between them. So marked is the difference 
between Christianity and the religion of Jecus that one 
must practical:y make choice whether he will be a fol- 
lower of Jesus or a Christian. Hecannot be both. A 
minister or priest who becomes a follower of Jesus, as I 
understand him, can neither get nor keep a pulpit of 
organized Christianity. 

To particularize: As to doctrine: When a lawyer 
asked Jesus the pivotal question, ‘‘ What must I do to 
have eternal life ?” Jssus told him he must love God and 
his neighbor ; and to another, who declared he was 
accustomed to do this, he added, “‘ Sell all thou bast and 
give to the poor.” This, then, is the gospel of Jesus, 
But the gospel of the church is not only not this, but 
it is the open denial of it. It declares that in order to 
have eternal life something must be believed. If the 
church should admit that Jesus taught the truth on this 
point, orthodoxy, ‘‘old” and “‘ new” alike, would be 
destroyed. I haves heard more than one good man de- 
clare from the pulpit that the Gospel was not preached 
until after the death of Christ, because there was no 
Gospel to preach till then. The gospel of Jesus was 
preached by himeelf, but, true it is, the gospel of the 
church was not preached ifi] later. They are so unlike 
that one cannot believe them both. 

Jesus said, ‘‘ Take no anx!ous thought for the mor- 
row”—the gospel of trust. The church, from every 
pulpit, says, Accumulate money “for arainy day ”—the 
gospel of economy. Jesus said, “‘ When you pray, go 
into your inner chamber”—the gospel of modesty in 
our relations with God. The minieter prays openly in 
the synagogue for fifteen minutes, more or less, at exch 
public eervice—the gospel of spiritual parade. Jesus 
said, “‘ When you give, let not your left hand know 
what your right hand does ”’—the gospel of sincere be- 
nevolence. The church says, ‘‘ Get your large givers 
to head the subscrintion list, and publish their names 
with the amount they give ”—the gospel of Phariseeism. 
Jesus said, ‘‘ Do unto others a& you would have others 
do unto you ’’—the goepel of transparent rightness. The 
commercial laity of the church say, ‘‘If you do, you 
will fail in business”—the gospel of getting on 
im the world. Jesus said, ‘‘ Resist not evi] ”—the gos- 





pel of non-resistance. The majority opinion of the 
church shows contempt for his teaching by upholding 
‘wars, murder in defense of person or property, a puni- 
tive prison system, and capital punishment. I know of 
but two pulpits and one Caristian newspaper that did 
not Jaud the hanging of the Chicago Communiste—the 
gorpel of violence and revenge. Jesus said, ‘‘If aman 
emite you on one cheek, turn to him the other also”— 
the gospel of couragecu: self.control. The church, by 
amajority op'nion, emiles superiorly at the precept. 
Jesus gald, ‘‘ Lend, hoping not to receive agsin ’—the 
gospel of persons. Christiane eay, ‘“‘ Lend at the high- 
est rate of interest, upon gilt-edged security’’—the gospel 
of property. Jesus said, ‘It is easier fora camel to go 
through the eye of a needle than fora rich man to get 
into the kingdom of heaven.” The simple truth, when 
we consider that no man gets richexcept by defrauding, 
legally or illegally, some one else The church opens 
a wide door for the entrance of the rich. and makes it 
harder for the poor man to enter than for a camel to go 
through a needle’s eye. 

The practical precepts of Jesus, some of which I have 
cited, and which mark his moral greatness to the epirit- 
ual mind, are rarely chosen for texts, and when they are 
it is generally to explain them away. There is not one 
Christian in a hundred who belleves them workable or 
mekes any attempt topracticethem. But much is made 
of the command to ‘‘ baptize all men ” and the institu- 
tion of the euchariet ; ard shore is made of the opinion 
of the author of the Gospel of John concerning the 
extra-natural character of Christ. 

We have the curfous anomaly of a Christianity which 
insists upon worshiping him as a divine being whore 
doctrinal teaching it repudiates, and whose practical 
precepts it declares impracticable and makes no attempt 
to follow. 

I may not trespass on your space too freely, and 
must very briefly mention what seem to me three well- 
nigh, if not quite, incurable defects in the church. 

She does not live to do good in the world, but to 
strengthen and perpetuate herself. She ought to be 
purely and solely a missionary. But expensive min- 
isters and mortgaged buildings compel her to seek for 
money more than souls. She itches for respectability 
with the restless desire of a parvenu Socially approved 
and well-to-do people who will increase her revenues 
and raise her prestige she struggles to catch, but her 
fishiug for those to whom she can only give. and from 
whom she can nothing get, is languid. Witness the 
complaisance with which the minister names the nota- 
bles in his congregation. Witness the speed with 
which the churches abandon the poor down-town many 
and follcw the rich up-town few. Instead of using 
herself for the betterment of this world, the church 
seems to me more than willing to use this world for her 
own aggrand!z>ment. Her aim, that for which she 
works most enthusiastically. is the exact reverse of 
what it should be. A hundred persons love their 
church and will work for it where one love: men ard 
will serve them. 

The church ‘s always on the side of “ things as they 
are.” She is ever against the oppressed and the poor. 
She gives money lavishly in charities; she builds mis- 
sion chapels for the poor; but she does nothing for 
them that fs not as pleasing to her complaisant pride 
as it is helpful to the poor. The gentleman hefore 
whom the beggar doffs his hat and to whom he ssys, 
‘God bless you,” is about as pleased with his giving as 
the beggar; and the pleasure is equally injurious in 
either case: the pauper’s delight, and the Pharisee’s 
delicious sense of the difference between them. The 
church's goodness to the poor fs all of that sort; she is 
gentle and benevolent as long as the poor are docile and 
grateful; she is a patroness of the poor. But when it 
comes to righting the wrongs of the opprested and 
defrouded, or even seriously attempting to discover if 
there are wrongs to right, the church always shows 
that she has no such love for the poor as Jseus had. 
She never was known to attack a vested wrong until 
populsr opinion drove her to it. She dabbles in dilet- 
tante reform slightly : more missions, better tenement 
houses, cooking schools, aesociated charities (all but the 
missions begin and end in essays and newspaper arti- 
cles, for the most part); but let a prophet point out a 
radical defect in the social system, which must be 
changed before anything of worth can be accomplished, 
and the church is as deaf ar an adder. She would not 
see the evil of slavery unt!] everybody else had. She 
will not even try to see the evils which make and keep 
the people poor. ‘‘ As much charity as you like for 
the worthy poor,” says the church, ‘‘ but talk not of 
scclal jnjustice, else we shall have to look upon you as 
one who threatens vested rights. Let the poor be con- 
tented, sober, and industrious in this best of countries, 
and cultivate habits of church-going and Sabbath- 
keeping, and all will be well. If they suffer, it is their 
own fault.” I believe that history and passing events 
alike attest the truthfulness of what I say. 

The last criticlem which I shail make is that the 
church does not allow, much leas encourage, freedom 
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of thought. She pérmits you to think as you like, but - 
not within her communion; that is, if you heppen to 
be a minister. You may think what you like, Roger 
Williams, but not in Massachusetts! This {s not free- 
dom of thought. In taking this position the church 
becomes the enemy of truth, the enemy of the mind. 
There is not a distinctive dencminaticn in Cobristen- 
dom that does not put animp:‘rative check on the mind at 
some point. And yet Jeeus ssid: ‘‘And why even of 
yourselves judge ye not what is right 7” 

I hope my ‘‘ criticisms” will not seem bitter. There 
wes a time when I felt bitterly upon there subjects, but 
it bas paseed. I know how many good men and 
women are in the church, doing God’s work heppily 
and conscientiously. They are contented inthe church. 
I am happy out of it. We may each do our appointed 
work. 

Many good friends have raid to me: ‘But even 
though these things are true, why abandon the church ? 
Why not remain within and do what you can to reform 
her? Why not live out your discipleship of Jasus 
within the church ?” My reply is that I tried to, but I 
became such a disturber of the peace by preaching the 
Gospel of Jesus in thechurch that I thought Iought to 
20 before some number of persons disgraced themselves 
If any one thinks he can follow out his honest thought 
within the church, if that thought leads him to discard 
the received opinion of the church and toattack vaated 
wrongs which are as yet popular, or to accapt the pre- 
cepts of Jesus as workable, if he is a minister he will 
probably discover how mistaken he 13. The church 
always has a plece for priests; never any place for 


prophets. 
HE fifth lecture in tie series delivared by Dr. 
Gladden before the students of the Ohio State 
University was given on Surday afternoon, January 22, 
and was listened to by the largest audiencs (thus far) of 
the season. 

Taking for a text Matt. x., 28 ‘‘ And bs not a‘rafd 
of them which kill the body, but are not able to kill the 
soul.” the speaker sald, in substance : 

There is, then, an essential difference between the soul 
and the body. Dzeath is the end of the physical organ- 
ism, but it is not the end of man. That which thinks 
and loves does not perish when the body p2>risher, 
Such is the clear utterance of Jesus Christ ; and tothose 
who receive him as the Word of God this statement is 
enough. He that is himself the Life knows the nature 
and the Jaws of life. 

Most of those who refuse to admit the highest claims 
of the Man of Nazareth are readyto confess that he wa; 
by far the greatest of all the religiovs teachers the 
world has known; that his insight into the deepest 
things cf life was more rrofound than any other man of 
history has exhibited. Those who escribe to him qual: 
ities so great should take this word of his respecting the 
future with sincere deference. If there are no positive 
disproofs of a future life, what Jesus Christ has sald 
about it should have great influence with those who rec- 
ogniza him as a master in the lore of the spirit. 

The first fact that confronts us {s the presence of some 
form of this bellef among almost all peoples ‘‘In all 
the leading nations of the earth,” rays Mr. Alger in his 
** Critical History,” ‘‘ the doctrine of a future life is a 
tradition handed down from immemorial antiquity, em 
balmed in sacred books which ara regarded as infallible 
revelations from God.” ‘‘ The great mass of mankind,” 
say the authors of ‘‘The Unseen Universe,” ‘ hava 
always belicved in some fashion in the immortality of 
the soul.” I cannot, therefore, agree with the statement 
of Mr. Munger. in his masterly essay published some 
months ago in-the ‘‘ Century,” that ‘‘ the idea of immor- 
tality is a late comer into the world” In all old super- 
stitions the germ of this doctrine is involved ; and, as 
Mr. Munger admits, ‘‘a forecasting shadow of it may 
have hung over the early races ; a voice not fully artic- 
ulate may have uttered some syllable of it and gained 
at least expression in theories of metempsychosis and 
Nirvana.” Yor my own part I do not hesttate to regard 
all those groteeque forms of belfef in the survival of the 
soul which we find among Bushmen and Feejses and 
Kamtchadales and Eskimos, as well as those more 
elaborate theories of the Egyptians and the Perslans and 
the Scandinavians, as broken lights of that sublime 
truth toward which max in a)! the ages has been grop- 
ing his way. 

The fact that the belief in immortality has emerged 
from such a chaotic mass of superstitions is thought by 
some to cast discredit upon the bellef itself. But 
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such persons do not consider modern chemistry as dis- 
credited because it originated in the wild speculation of 
the alchemist ; it would be a curious kind of evolution- 
ism which rejected the highest form of a doc'rine because 
the lowest is crude and inadequate. 

Beyond 8 question, however, intelligent disbelievers 
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in this doctrine have always existed ; and their number 
has considerably increased during the past twenty. five 
years. The reasons for this are not far to seek. 

The intensity of the modern life, which centers in 
material gaina and sensuous pleasures, disqualifies men 
for thought upon the highest themes. The week-days 
are crowded with work ; the Sundays are disturbed by 
the noises of the pleasure-seekers ; there is little time to 
refiect upon things unseen and eternal. 

The concentration of thought upon physical science 
is another reason for the growing disbelfef in immortal- 
ity. It{isa great work that physical science has done 
for man, in enlarging his knowledge of the world in 
which he lives and the universe of which it is a part; 
in revealing to him the nature of the body he inhabits, 
in teaching him how to combine ard adapt and utilize 
the forces of nature so as to solve more eas'ly the prob- 
lem of subsistence, to perfect his methods of locomotion 
and communication, to alleviate meny of his sufferings, 
to surround himself with comfort and beauty. 

But these Investigations Into the properties of matter 
and the physical forces have been pursued with eo much 
enthusfarm that the other side of human nature—the 
spiritual side—has been almost wholly lost sight of. 
The great multitude of people who are working away 
20 busily with microscopes end retorts snd balances 
forget that there are any other methods of investigation 
but their own, any truths that cannot be subjected to 
their measurements, any forces that cannot be estimated 
in foot-pcunds. Some of them, indeed, boldly deny 
that there are or can be any such truths or forces, and 
assert that there is nothing In the universe but matter 
and its laws. These, while not the wisest or most tu: 
dictous of the eclentists, are usually the nofsiest. The 
wise and thoughtful scientists, when asked whether they 
find in their studies any evidence of a future life, lock 
up from thelr mieroscopes for a moment and truly 
antwer: “No; our science gives us noreport from that 
quarter; knowledge we have none ;” while the rash and 
heady ones eagerly vociferate : ‘‘ It is all « superstition. 
Sclence has forever laid that ghost. There fs no life 
after death.” 

Such. being the verdict, it 1s no wonder that the im 
pression has gone abroad that eclence has blotted out 
man’s hope of immortality. 

It is a very erroneous avd mischievous impression. 
Proof of immortality, indeed, sclence does no‘ furrish. 
The subject, in ite largest relation, fs outside of her 
demain. If any part of aman is immortal, it fs that 
part of man with which physical sctence bas nothing 
to do. 

On the other hand, physical sclence has not proved, 
nor can it prove, that the soul does not continue after 
death. In spite of the loud voices of those rash and not 
overwise physicists to which we have been Jisten’ng, 
the great body of the most learned scfentists unhesitat- 
ingly assert that ao approximation to such negative 
proof has ever been cffered. 

The fundamental question is, of course, whether the 
mind and body sre identical, whether thought fsa phy:~ 
ical function, as the materialists say it is. But the 
greatest names in eclence are signed to the verdict that 
this is not proven. 

That the soul and the body dwell in the closest rela- 
tions is not disputed. Science he ~cvesled to us in 
many ways the closeness of this connection. It has 
shown that thought is always accompanied by molec- 
ular changes in the brain. These cha»ges are all 
reduced, in the last analysis, to motion. But the motion 
in the tissues of my brain when I think fs not thought. 
It is no more my brain that thivks than it is my pen that 
thinks when I write these words upon the paper. 

This ia the clesr verd{ct of modern eclence. Herbert 
Spencer (‘‘ Psychology,” I., 158) says: ‘‘ That a unit 
of feeling has nothing in common with a unit of motion 
becomes more than ever manifest when we bring the 
two into juxtaposition ” Profesror Tyndall is much 
more explicit: ‘‘The passage,” he says, “from the 
phystes of the brain to the corresponding facte of con- 
sclousness fs unthinkable.” ‘‘ We may rucceed,” says 
Professor Ferrier, ‘‘ in determining the exact nature of 
the molecular changes which occur in the bratn-cells 
when a sensation 1s experfenced ; but this will not bring 
us one whit nearer the explanation of the ultimate nature 
of that which constitutes the sensation.” And, finally, 
not to multiply quotations, take this strong word from 
Mr. John Fiske: ‘‘The only thing which cerebral 
physiology tells us, when studied with the aid of molec- 
ular physics, is against the materialist, so far as it 
goes, It tells us that during the present life, though 
thought and feeling are always manifested in connection 
with a peculfar form of matter, yet by no possibility 
can thought and feeling be in any sense the products of 
matter. So much isclear ; but cerebral physiology says 
nothing about a future life. Indeed, why should it? 
The last place in the world to which I should go for in- 
formation about a state of things in which thought and 
feeling can exist in the sbsence of a cerebrum would be 
cerebral physiology. The materialistic assumption that 
there is no such state of things, and that the life of the 





soul accordingly ends with the life of the body, is 
perhaps the most baseless assumption that is known to 
the history of philosophy.” (‘‘The Destiny of Man,’ 
pp. 109, 110 ) 

For anything that science knows, then, the soul con- 
tinues to live after the death of the body 

But if science cannot deny the separate existence of 
the soul, and Its continuance after death, can it give us 
any help toward the sffirmation of this great truth ? 
Some help it can give us. Although it cannot prove 
immortality, it does offer us some hints and suggestions 
that assist us In realizing it. 

Thus, the consciousness of perzonal identity seems to 
call for a thinking subject separate from matter. Sci- 
ence shows us that we are not the same beings, physi- 
cally, for two consecutive moments. Yet the knowledge 
that I am I, that I am the same person who existed 
yesterday, a yesr ago, forty years ago, although the 
particles composing my body bave chenged many times 
since the earliest days to which my memory reaches 
back, is most easily sccounted for on the supposition 
that that which I know as myself is not a body, buta 

frit. 

— the unity of consciousness, as Lotze so clearly 
shows, forces us to the assumption of an immaterial 
form of being. The brain is a combination of elements. 
‘* Hence,” in the words of Professor Bowne, “to say 
that the brain thinks can only meanthat the elements 
think which compose the brain. But which of them ? 
Do they al] think ? Why, then, is not the Ego many 
instead of one ?... But if all the elements do not think, 
but now one snd now another, how does the second 
know what was going on in the first, so that it can take 
up the thread of coneclous thought just where the other 
dropped ft, and that, too, so deftly that mental conti- 
nuity is in no way disturbed ?” 

These are hard questions which rclence asks about 
our mental states ; and they are much more ersily and 
simply answered on the theory that the soul is immortal 
than on the opposite theory. 

There {is one more ald which sclerce gives us in con- 
celving of a life beyond the grave, and that is supplied 
by the doctrine of evolutior—climbing steadily up 
through age long processes. Evolution has brought 
forth man as the crown of the creation. From the 
lowest step up to the highest, the distarca is so vast, the 
transformation so wonderful, that the Imagination 1s 
confounded, Put ycurse)f back, if you can, any point 
in the cycles of past time, and try to infer from what 
you see about you what fs coming next. Go becktothe 
secon when the oyster was the highest type of existence 
on the earth, and suppose that some one had told you 
then that, by and by, fishes would be darting through 
the water and birds flying through the afr—would rot 
the prediction have seemed utterly impossible? But 
the kingdoms of life have been passing through these 
stages, one sfter another ; and now, at last, man comes 
forth and takes bis placeon the earth as the last ferm of 
thia mighty serles, as the ripened fruit of this sonlan 
husbandry. How do we know that man, as we know 
him, is the final term of this series? Who knows tbat 
Paul’s words may not come true: “That which thou 
sowest, thou rowest not the body that shall be... . It 
ig sown a natural body, it is raleed aspiritual body... . 
And as we have borne the image of the earthy, we shall 
also bear the Image of the heavenly.” Sci«nce does not 
know that there words are not the eternal verity. 

But this is not aJl. Scfence, in some of her latest out- 
givings, eeems to be hinting at rearons for the life to 
come more cogent than spy that have yet appeared. 
**Sclerce has discovered,” says Mr. Munger, “ that 
because man js the erd of development, he {s not 
wholly in it: the product of a process, and for that 
very reason cutcff from the process.” When the ship. 
builders are done witha ship, tbe sailcrs teke it; the 
laws and procesres under wich ifs construction went 
on are wholly different from those under which its 
work is done. 

‘But this,” you say, ‘iano argument. Man’s pred- 
ucts may be wrought In this wey, but rature’s are 
not.” What, then, is birth but the translation of a liv- 
ing being from one realm to another? One process in 
nature {s fluished, and the product is removed to a new 
environment where the organs, curicusly wrought In 
secret, at once take up their task. Now, there are some 
scientists and philosophers who begin to reason in this 
way sbcut the lifeof man upon theearth. They say 
that, although he comes forth from nature as the rerult 
of a long process of evolution, he is evidently emerging, 
at the end of it, into a different realm. Some kindred 
the lowet orders may yet claim with him, but how 
far he has riren above the bighest of them! What an 
immeasurable gulf there is between their possibilitie, 
and his ! 

It seems not incredible, then, from a eclentific point 
of view, that the destiny of man is not terminated at 
the close of his earthly career. Let Mr. Fiske sum up 
the argument; “ The question, then, is reduced to this : 
Are man’s spiritual qualities, into the production of 
Which aj this creative energy has gone, to disappear 





with the rest ? Has all this work been done for noth- 
ing? Is it all ephemeral—a bubble that bursts, a vision 
that fades? Are we to regard the Creator's work as 
like that of a child, who builds houses out of blocks 
just for the pleasure of knocking them down? For 
aught that ecience can tell us, it may be so, but I can see 
no good reason for believing any such thing. On such 
a view the riddle of the universe becomes a riddle with- 
outa meaning. ... The more thoroughly we com- 
prehend that process of evolution by which things have 
come to be what they are, the more we are likely to feel 
that to deny the everlasting persistence of the sviritual 
element in man {is to rob the whole process of its 
meaning.” 

But it is not to science, let me reiterate, that a man 
must go for proof of the life tocome. When science has 
said her last word, the reasons on which we chiefly roly 
are yet to be heard. To these I can only allude. 

1. One of the familiar indications that the soul and 
the body are not one, but twain, is seen in the “tter dis- 
proportion which often exista between the physical and 
the mental powers, and especially in the fact that in 
many cases the ravages of disease in the body, and the 
near approach of death itself, seem to despoil the soul 
of none of its vigor. The late Samuel Bowles—one of 
the most brilliant men I ever knew—performed much 
the largest and best part of his life-work after his health 
was shattered. Mrs. Browning seems to have gained in 
intellectual power as her bodily strength waned. This 
is not the rule ; but if fn one instance the scul seems 
undisturbed by the sufferings of the body, that one 
instance strongly indicates that the soul may continue 
to live after the body has crumbled {nto dust. 

2. The fragmentary character of human experience, 
without this lengthening of the term of life, is another 
indication that life will be lengthened. There {sno sign 
of a term in the growth of the human soul. Is the 
prospect of Indefinite growth in knowledge which opens 
up 80 grandly before every thoughtful human being an 
illusion ? Are these powers of knowing and of loving, 
that in the greatest and the best men seem to be only 
just beginning to unfold when death comes, never to 
reach perfection ? If there be no future for men, every 
man’s life is but the introduction to a book that never 
will be written, the prologue to a drama that never will 
be acted. Our faith in the wholeness and unity of na- 
ture discourages such a supposition. 

8. The moral imperative within us seems to ask for 
its realfzation a longer term than human life. The 
stringency and vigor of {ts injunctions seem cruel if 
there be not time for compensations hereafter, Its one 
word is, ‘‘ Wait ! put the present pleasure by ; walt for 
the enduring good.” If there be no future, this most 
august voice {a the voice of 2 mocker. 

4. The underlying sentiment of justice within us 
demands another life, where the miscreants that here go 
unwhipt shall get their dues; where the troubled and 
heavy laden shall find comfort and rest. 

5. All the strongest reasons for this faith are summed 
uv in the belfef that God exists, and that he 1s good; 
and that the universe is the expression of his righteous 
will. For if God is, then, in the largest and fullest 
sense, what ought to be willbe. The good may be 
compelled to wait. It can sfford to walt. The deepest 
truth that men can know {s the truth that this is a moral 
univerze. The ultimate fact of being is not matter, nor 
force, nor substanve, nor cause, but righteousness, 
Being in itself 1s goodness—that {s the last word of the 
most masterful philosophy of this generation. 

And if what ought to be will be, then humanity will 
fulfill the prophecy of its history and goon and up to 
glories that the eye bas not seen and cannot ree. If 
what ought to be wiil be, then they who obey the mner 
voice, snd postpone present indulgence for the future 
blessedness, will not wait in vain. If what ought to be 
will be, then every wrong will meet its recompense 
and every wound its balm. 

We do not say that immortality is the reward of 
viriue, any more than we say that color is the reward of 
light. As Jean Paul says: ‘‘ We desire virtue, not as 
the reward of virtue, but as its continuance. Virtue 
can no more be rewarded than joy can; it is its own 
reward’ And so sings Tennyson, turning the vision of 
the great German to music in one of his own deathless 
lyrics : 


‘Glory of warrior, glory of orator, glory of song— 
Paid with a voice fiying by, to be lost on an endless sea ; 
Glory of virtue to fight, to struggle, to right the wrong ; 
Nay, but she aim’d not at glory ; no lover of glory she: 
Give her the glory of going on, and still to be, 


“The wages of sin is death ; if the wages of virtue be dust, 
Would she have heart to endure for the life of the worm 
and the fly ? 
She desires no isles of the blest, no great seats of the just, 
To rest in a golden grove, or to bask in a summer eky : 
Give her the wages of going on, and not to die.’’ 


God is just. He fs not mocked, nor 1s hea mocker. 
Our deepest faith does not cajole us. Virtue will not 
be defrauded, To hey shal} be given the glory of going 
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THE CHINESE NEW YEAR. 


By J. L. Harsour. 


LL Chinatow. was in an unwonted state of activity 

and merriment on the morning of February 7. 
The homely little brown men were running from house 
to house chatting merrily. Ladies in gorgeous and 
wonderful costumes were exchanging short calls, ard, 
I think, commenting on the beauty of each other’s 
apparel. 

Polite compliments were being exchanged ; tiny and 
dainty cups of tea were pressed on all visitors. Tables 
were spread with what the Chinamen called “ much 
good things.” Americans, however, have thelr own 
pecullar ideas as to what constitutes ‘‘much good 
things,” and these ideas were not in harmony with those 
of Jobn Chinaman. 

February 7 is the Chinese New Year. 

My “‘ washee man” had informed me of the fact the 
day b:fore. 

‘*Me no workee allee day ; no workee for tree day. 
Me have fire cacks an’ much good things, alles samee 
like Melican man,” and Ah Fin’s dark face glowed with 
childish delight at the prospect of “ fire cacks” and 
much good things” that the New Year would bring. 

** How do you celebrate your New Year ?” I asked. 

** Ye’, ye’, me cel’bate; me cel’bate big.” 

** But how ?” 

**Melican man come see? Give him good Chiny 
filsky, come all way from Chiny; costes fiva dolles 

al.” 

' It was not the prospect of getting China whisky at 
‘* five dollee a gal” that induced me to go down to Ah 
Fin’s house and witness a Chinese New Year’s celebra- 
tion. 

I admonished Ah Fin on the folly and sinfuluess of 
paying five doliars s gallon for Chinese or any other kind 
of whisky. I fear, however, that my admonitions and 
reproaches were “‘as water on a duck’s back” to Ah 
Fin. His conscience, if he had any, did not, I fancy, 
trouble him much in regard to anything. 

Itold him that I would make him a visit on New 
Year’s Day. He seemed preatly pleased, and exprersed 
himself as ‘‘melly much ’bliged ” 

In company with cne or two friends, I started for 
Uhinatown about the middle of the afternoon. China 
town was about as squalid and mirerable a place as I 
had ever seen. It embraced an area of about two 
blocks, nearly every footof which was covered with 
low brick buildings containing one or two rooms each. 

Although the day was one of feasting, visiting, and 
general festivity, no preparation had been mare for It 
in the way of sweeping, ecrubbing, or dusting. I think 
I can safely make the assertion that some of the houses 
had never been swept or the windows washed since 
their erection. 

The small, narrow panes of glass in the windows 
were thickly covered with dust and cobwebs. The 

walls were black with smoke and dust The floors 
were so dirty it was difficult to tell whether they were 
of wceod or Mother Earth 

Ah Fin’s house was in the center of Chinatown. It 
consisted of a mere but about ten feet square, and was 

no better and no cleaner than his neighbors’ homes. 

He was delighted to see me, and gave me a cordia) 
welcome. I had hardly seated myself when he took 
from a small and very dirty cupboard in one corner of 
the room a very pretty teacup, and offered me about a 
thimbleful of ‘‘ good Chiny tes.” 

AsTam quite sure Ah Fin will never be chagrined 
or made angry by reading this, I will write that hie 
“good Chiny tea” was so bitter and bad it almost 
choked me. I very much prefer a cup of my good old 
grandmother's tea, with a spoonful of yellow cream 

and two or three cubes of loaf sugar. 

As for the “ melly good Chiny filsky,” I positively 
refused to touch it. It came from s quaint-looking jug 
that had been hermetical!y sealed. The liquid looked 
like pure alcohol, and ha’ a spicy odor. 

Ah Fin was making preparations for a feast. A 
dressed duck Jay on a pile of unwashed clothes ins 
corner ; a round of beefstesk hung from naii driven 
into the dirty wall; a can of peaches was on the win- 
dow sill; and a dozen baker's buns were in something 
that I think was Ah Fin’s wash basin. An old pine 
box served as a dining-table, and had on it a number 
of the pretty little china teacups aud two or three 
plates. 

There were no chairs inthe room. We rat on soap 
boxes and nailkegs There was nothing else in the 
room «xcepting Ah Fin’s froning-table (on which he 
slept), two wash-'ubs, and a small stove 

Ab Fin offered to take me throvgh Chinatown, and 
to the parlors of some of the Chinese la*ies, who were 
** receiving ” in great state, forthe Chinese celebration 
of the day consists mostly of making and receiving 
eal'’s patieking of refreshments at every house in the 
piggish manner of many Americans. I venture to 
say that no American lady of fashion ever spent a 


ties on the tables at pleasure. 





longer time before her gilded mirror or pfer-glass than 
Miss Lee Foo had spent before a little three-cornered 
bit of glass in her room. 

Miss Lee Foo was the first lady upon whom we called. 
Her drawing-room consisted of an apartment about 
eight by nine feet, separated from what was probably 
her boudoir by a filmey calico curtain hung on a string. 

The furniture consisted of one little rocking-chair, on 
the back of which hung the lady’s every-day garments. 
Then there were two small wooden boxes, a small and 
very dirly pine table,a tub, andastove. Before the 
dirty window hung a gaudy lace curtain, and on the 
black walls were two or three bright picture cards. 

Ah Fin presented his card, which consisted of a ma- 
genta-colored bit of paper, folded four times, with his 
name on in Jarge Chinese characters. 

Miss Le Foo received us very graciously, and offered 
me the rocker, while she disposed of herself and all her 
elegance on the inverted wash-tub. 

Her costume consisted of a short gown of watered 
blue silk which fell in heavy folds from a band at the 
neck. It reached about to the knees, and had a row of 
gold fringe around the lower edge The sleeves were 
very wide and full, and fell back from the arm to make 
visible four or five pairs of glass and brass bracelets. 
She wore also wide trousers of roysl purple brecade, 
slashed up the sides with a gold string. 

Her stockings were a bright blue, and covered two 
rather dainty feet thrust into a pair of beaded Chinese 
shoes. 

Her fingers were covered to the knuckles with cheap 
tings, which showed to advantage as she languidly 
waved a very larg~ crimson feather fan in one hand, or 
toyed with s gorgeous orange-colored silk handkerchief 
with the other. 

It was her hair, however, that beau‘ified Miss Lee 
Foo and mystified me. How she ever got her hair into 
that puffed, waved, braided, and twisted condition was 
a mystery only Chinese hairdressers could solve. 

Her hair stood out {n twoimmense waves over each 
ear. Of course they were wexed. Between the waves 
and on top of her head were waxed puffs and small 
waves. At the back of the head were very small 
braide crossed and recrossed in a kind of a mat, which 
was full of the gaudfest artificial flowers, dangling 
ornaments of braes and glass, and bits of gay-colored 
ribbon. Surmounting all this wes a high white bone 
comb, on the trp of which was perched a gold butterfly. 
Miss Lee Foo’s brown, pinched features seemed very 
small under all this finery; her twinklieg black eyes 
shone below brows that were a little penciled, I think. 

She very graciously proffered the refreshments that 
almost covered the dirty table. Indeed, the table was 
not large enough to hold all the dainties the hostess’s 
generosity had provided For this reason several 
Chinese pies and other ‘‘ effects in pastry ” were placed 
fiat on the floor under the table. 

Candles of wax were burning in the windows and on 
the tables. The refreshments consfsted of tiny cups of 
tice with a raisin in the center of each ; coceanut sliced 
and fried in oil ; vermicelli prepared in a mysterious 
way that made ita great tangled mass of snow-white 
threads, on which there were little crystal-like globules 
of ofl. The vermicelli made an extremely pretty dish, 
and I dared taste it. It was, however, almost tasteless 
—a perfect delusion, indeed. Then there were Chinese 
nuts, the kernels of which had a sickening, sweet taste 
Macaroni apprared in varlous ways, but none of it 
looked very tempting. Sliced citron, cooked ina sirup 
of sugar ; queer and tuspiclous-looking confectionery ; 
baked meats ; cakes, the ingredients of which were un- 
fathomable ; immense oranges ; watermelon seeds and 
raleins, were among the good things In the center of 
the table was a little vessel containivg a smoldering 
fire, kept allve with small bits of wood of a peculflar 
kind, that sent forth an odor not particularly pleasing in 
Miss Lee Foo’s close and musty apartments. 

We visited a number of houses. They were all alike 
equalid and filthy. Thescundof revelry came from 
them all. In all were tables of refreshments exactly 
like those we had seen at Lee Foo’s. 

In some of the rooms there were four or five ladies, 
vying with each other in the magn‘ficence of their gar- 
ments, 

In one house we found a man and three women 
smoking opium on bunks against ‘he wall. The odor 
of this place was sickening. 

The residents of the village ran from house to house 
in the most unceremonious manner. There was no 
rapping at doors or ringing of bells. Visitors came and 
went as they pleased, helping themselv.s to the dain- 


The afr was strong and hszy with the smell and 
smoke of fire-crackers, or ‘‘ fire cacks,’’ as Ab Fin called 





them Cahlnamen takea childish delight in fire crackers 
:nd torpedoes, They use them as freely on New Year’s | 
Day as the American boy uses them on the Fourth of; 
July. 

The festivities reach their height about midnight, and 
it generally requires several policemen to quell the «x- ° 
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uberance of the merry-makers. This is the sad result of 
‘* good Chiny filsky at five dollee a gal.” 

Many of the Chinamen prolong the festivities for 
three and four days, and in China it is not unusual to 
celebrate New Yeat’s Day for two or three weeks, The 
American Chinese are, however, too poor to spend so 
much time in revelry. But they heartily enjoy the few 
days and hours given to the celebration of what is to 
them a very happy New Year. 








ADDRESS BEFORE THE ANNUAL MEET- 
ING OF THE AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TION OF LABOR.’ 


By ricHarp T, Ety. 


[Written out and annotated by the Speaker for The Chris- 
tian Union 2| 


HIS morning I was pleased to read in my dally 

newspaper the kind words said in this place yes- 
terday about my activity as an economis:. If what I 
have said or done has ia any way or to any apprectable 
extent benefited the toiling masees of this country, I 
regard it as a cause for profound gratitude on my part 
that my attention was early led to the pressing economic 
and soclal topics of our own time, a’ d that I resolved to 
devote such strergth and ability as I might possees to 
the amelioration of the lot of my fellow-citizons who 
were workingmen and workingwomen ° 

I had not long studied the great social question before 
I clearly perceived that one cause of discord between 
the various clases of industrial soctety and one obstacle 
in the way of the advancement of labor was the fact 
that efforts to benefit mankind, put forth by honest, 
well meaning, and intelligent men, were so often mis- 
understood and either resisted without cause or resisted 
with needless and unjustifiable harshness and without 
any attempt to discriminate between the good and tke 
bad. I therefore resolved to try to bring about mutual 
concillation by a better understanding and appreciation 
of one another by the different classes of industrial 
soclety. This was the thought which animated me in 
the preparation of my first book, ‘‘ French and Germsn 
Scclalism in Modern Times.” I was not then, nor am 
I now, a believer in Soctalism, but I then thought, and 
still think, that we have much to learn from Socialism 
as a actence, as it tends to correct certain exaggerations 
into which political econom'sts had fallen, and to supply 
certain omissions in economic theory. I also recogn!zed 
that the popular description of Socialism bore no more 
resemblance to actual Socialism than a baboon to an 
elephsnt. Of course, then, a fair, impartial description 
of Socialism and Socialists should be given, and I strove 
to present the views of Socifeliste as found in their 
writings, and, notwithstanding all the imperfections and 
errors which my book may contain, my main purpose 
was eccomplished so well that many persons jumped to 
the unwarranted conclusion that I was a Soclslist—so 
strange did it seem to them that an cpponent of an 
economic philosophy should give a correct statement of 
its leading principles. I must also say that a few 
Socialists themselves drew the same conclusion. 

My last book, ‘‘ The Labor Movement in America,” 
to which kindly reference has been made in a paper 
published by one of you, was written with a similar 
purpose But there{is a differance between the two 
books. Where I described the labor movement as a 
whole, I described something in which I belleve, and I 
did not hesitate to say so ; in particular did I separa‘e 
out such organizations as are here represented for my 
approval. But what does it mean to say, ‘I apprcve 
of labor organizations”? Coartainly it does not mean, 
I approve of everything done by any labor organiza- 
tion ; stil! less, of what any member of any labor organt- 
zation may do. There is no one present who would 
want to approve of everything done in the name o’ 
labor, and it is a shame to try to hold all adhecents of 
unfonism rerponsible for every act of every member of 
any labor organ’z ition, 

Some want to do this, but such methods of jadgment 
would damn any cons{derable organ‘zation which ever 
existed. To approve of labor organ’zations means 
simply that, when youstr’p the movement which they 
stand for from all its ace!dentsl and foreign features, it 
{fs a movement which, on the whole, tends to promote 
the interests of labor, to elevate humanity, and to hasten 
the coming of a kingdom of righteousness, 

As T have tried to give the general publie corre :t 
views of your alms and methods, it secms only fair 





1 Held in Baltimore, Md., In the month of December, 1887. 

2 A considerable part of this address is written from memory, 
but is thought to be accurate. A few points have been some- 
what amplified and others have been condensed. 

* This !mplies no limited class endeavors. It is often sald that 


the working classes have no Interests distinct from the other 
members of the community. This is true in the main, but there 
is no better way to find out what is for the welfare of humanity 
than to ascertain Iwhat will elevate those who are technically 
called wage-recelvers. 
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that I should say a word to you about the attitude to- 
ward labor of men outside of your own ranks. Situ- 
ated as I am, itds my lot to mingle with ‘'all sorts and 
conditions of men,” and I can frankly tell you, as a 
good omen, that the amount of good-will for labor 
everywhere found is unprecedented, that it never ex- 
isted before, and that the frequency is surprising with 
which one meets, even among the wealthy and influen- 
tial, also among large employers, an active determina- 
tion to do what is right accordizg to their lights At 
times I am astonished to find where I do such strong 
advocacy as [ do find of the rights of labor. Of course, 
these are too often misunderstood, but in a large and 
increasing number of cases the willis all right ; what 
is needed is simply enlightenment, and this will come 
in time. There is, no doubt, too much hostility and ill- 
will, sometimes, alas! n determination to crush labor, 
but if we look at that alone we obtain a false im- 
pression. 

It has often been sald that the laboring classes have 
nothing to hope from other classes, that ‘‘the emanci- 
pation of the laboring classes must be accomplished by 
the laboring classes,” alone and unaided. The more I 
reflect upon this, the more carefully I study history, 
the more I am convinced that it is not true. The social 
organization {s a matter of vital importance to all, ard 
{ts satisfactory structure can only be brcught sbcut by 
the zeslous co-operation of all those, of whatever social 
condition, who desire to see on this earth the triumph of 
righteousness, I sincerely hope, then, that you will 
strive more than ever before to do what some of you 
are already trying to do, to recognize every honest effort 
made in your behalf, from whatever quarter it may 
come, to put aside suspicion and jealousy, and, so far 
as may be, to live peaceably with all men. 

It is not my place, nor is it my purpose, to deliver you 
‘a lecture upon your future course, but there are one or 
two things which occur to me as the result of my ob- 
servation, and it is scmetimes useful to know what a 
friendly outsider has tosay of us; for such an one has 
in some respectr—only in some—better opportunities for 
forming an unblased judgment. 

The illustrious Dr. Thomas Arnold, of England, said 
long ago in a letter to Mr. Jus:.tce Coleridge, ‘‘ I would 
give anything to be able to organiza a society for draw- 
ing attention to the state of the laboring classes through- 
out the Kingdom. A society might give the alarm and 
present the facts to the notice of the public. It was 
thus that Clarkson overthrew the slave trade ” 

Well, I think ycu will all agree with me that such 
a society is not needed now. The alarm has been 
given, labor otganizations have called attention to the 
wrongs and sufferings of the laboring clasees, and the 
general public can never again forget them. This is 
one of the goed things which labor organ!zations have 
accomplished. They have done precisely what Dr. 
Thomas Arnold wanted done. Sirikes have also been 
useful in drawing attention to facts with which the 
general public was not famillar, and in forcing people 
to see things to which they would have preferred to 
be blind, Strikes have been useful in another way. 
In uniting laborers in the bonds of brotherhood, and 
in s‘imvlating them to strike for improved conditions, 
awakening them at times out of centuries of apathy and 
indifference, they have had a high educational value. 
I remember the case of the agricultural laborers of 
Eagland, who not long ago seemed incapable of thought 
or resolute action. Their phlegmatic temperament and 
their own hopelessness about their lot long b: fflad every 
effort to elevate them ; but in 1873 Joseph Arch, a Dis- 
senting minister, began an agitation among them and 
finally formed them into an ‘‘ Agricultural Laborers’ 
Union.’’ Finally they struck for higher waves, and this 
strike aroused the agriculjural laborers of Eogland out 
of their indifference and kindled new asp!rations. To 
many it was the beginning of tome kind of Intellectual 
life. Before, they had been scarcely more than animals ; 
now they were no longer separated from thought, light 
dawned upon them, they began to be men. F:som that 
day to this there is reason to belleve that the condition 
of the agricultural laborers has gradually beccme more 
hopeful, and many individuals have recelved vast ir- 
direct benefits from the great strike of the agricultural 
laborers. All this is true, and I rejoice in the advantages 
which heave come to workingmen in this very way from 
strikes ; but it cannot be emphasized too strongly that in 
America strikes are no lopger needed for such a purpose. 
I will not say that they are never needed for any pur- 
pose, but I will ssy that no impartial observer and 
true friend of the laboring classes can fail to regret the 
vast number of strikes, many of them senseless, which 
have cccurred during the past two years. The cause 
of labor has been injured immensely thereby, and need 
less hostility has been aroused aguinst the principle of 
organization. Now, I know very well, what is not under- 
stood by the general public, that these strikes are not 
instigated by ycu leaders ; that they come, not by reason 
of what you do, but in spite of your best efforts to pre- 
vent them ; but I wish, on account of what I see and 
hear al] about me, to urge you to renew your efforts, to 





redouble your zeal, to prevent foolish strikes ; and every 
unsuccessful strike is a foolish strike. Do not ever en- 
courage a strike, do not ever fail to do your utmost to 
prevent one, unless you have, on the one hand, an un- 
doubted, real grievance, and, on thie other, unless you 
have some prospect of success.’ I am sure that for the 
next few years at leasi—not to say anything about a 
more distant future—the fewer strikes you have the 
better. Canvass the situation thoroughly before striking, 
and do not, as has so often been done, underestimate 
the resources of those who must become your opponents 
in case of strike. 

Arbitration has, as many of you assert, doubtless been 
too often a farce, but the principle ts a good one, and 
every apparently sincere proposition looking to the 
settlement of controversies between labor and capital by 
arbiiration and conciifation deserves a hearty reception. 

One method of avoiding serlous strikes is suggested In 
a provision of the Constitution of the Amalgamated 
Association of Iron and Steel Workers, which has 
always seemed to me eminently sensible. It reads as 
follows: ‘‘Should the Executive Committee of the dis- 
trict or division, after deciding the brother victimized, 
deem the organ!zation unable to sustain a strike for his 
re{nstatement, he shal] receive from the Protective 
Fund of the Association six dollars ($6) per week until 
another situation hss been procured for him efther by 
himself or other members of the Association.” This 
simple, common-senze method of procedure will fre- 
quently answer all the ends of justice, and prevent costly 
strikes It is not always practicable to carry out this 
plan of protection, but it should be more generally 
resorted to. It might in the past have prevented many 
a disastrous strike. 

May. I touch upon a delicate point ? I mean therela- 
tion of union men to non-union men or ‘‘scabs.” Now, 
I fully understand your position, and must admit that 
much can be said in its behalf. You desire the right to 
chc ose the companions with whom you will be assoct- 
ated in your work. You think it a hard thing that a 
non-union man, working right along during troubles 
with employers, making no contributions to the funds 
of the union, and undergoing no privations while you 
and your little ones are well-nigh starving, should, after 
a successful issue of the strike, step in like others, and 
erjoy its benefits in higher wages, shorter hours, or 
removal of abuses like truck stores. It seems to you 
that he is a re’fish man and a contemptible fellow, who 
will not co-operate with his fellows for the attainment 
of common ends, I know, too, how hard it is for you 
to see non-union men take your places, and overthrow, 
your best-laid plans for improving your condition, and 
gain a selfish advantage for themselves at the expence of 
the laboring class a8 a whole, I understand, further, that 
these so-called ‘‘ scabs” are often inferior workmen, tem- 
porarily used by employers who despise them as heartily 
as you do, and turn them off as soon as they have carried 
their point * Al this I admit, yet, with the vast ms jor- 
ity of friendly but impartial outsiders, I think you go 
too far in your opposition to non-union men. First, asa 
mere matter of policy, you should often shut your eyes 
to things which you do not like, and avold ux fortunate 
conflicts. Second, it will bapren at times that thor- 
oughly good men, willing to do their part in common 
efforts for {mprovement in the lot of the laborer, will, 
from some valid reason, prefer not to join a labor organ- 
ization. I remember the cage of two good men in Ba’- 
timore, who, as members of a particular church, on 
conscientious grounds felt that they could not joins 
certain powerful organ!zstion, and they csmetoa friend 
cf mine, their pastor, in great distress, desiring to do 
their duty by the'r fellows, and yet not prepared to sec- 
rifice a principle which was involved. Now, was this 
nota hard case? Would it not have been cruel to 
ostrac'za these men ? [ feel sure that you wil] make 





1There was Joud applause at this point. Perhaps nothing 
said met with a heartier response. {his may surprise some 
readers of The Christian Union who place reliance in the 
utterances of the average newspaper. About the truth of the 
statement that strikes come in spite of the leaders and are 
forced on them by votes of the men, tbere can be no doubt. 
The Hocking Valley strike 1s one instance. Shortly after this 
address I was assured by a leading member of a prominent 
manufacturers’ association. probably as well qualified to + peak 
on this point as any one, that lt was true that strikes proceeded 
from the men, not their /eaders. In thenature: f things it must 
bero The leaders well know that if they are not careful their 
treasuries will be exhausted and the urions go to pleces. 

2 Sometimes men are bribed with higher wages to work dur- 
ing astrike. I remember one case of this nature in a Southern 
city. The associated employers came to a poor man of influ 
ence with his fellows, and promised him high wages and steady 
employment for tbe rest of his /ife if he would prove false to his 
fellows and break the backbone of the strike by going to work. 
He consulted alawyer of high principle, who put the case fairly 
to him, and he finally said: ‘No, I cannot do it. I feel that 
even my employers would despise me if I should turn traitor ” 
In his resolution he was supported by his wife. Where aman 
like that does yie!d to temptation—as often happens—is it any 
wonder that he is hated? In the great strike in the Chicago 
stockyards. a3 soon as it was declared off, the “‘scabs” were 
turned adrift on the streets by the employers, and many of them 





had no money toreturn to their homes, The “scabs” jn the 
4 941g Valley received like treatment, 





no mistake in being more circumspect in your dealings 
with non-union men. 

And now may I say a word about just one more dell- 
cate point? I have in mind your relations to the 
Knights of Labor. I was glad to see what your Prest- 
dent, Mr. Gompers, sald about the Kaights in his open- 
ing address. There is room for both organizations, the 
American Federation of Labor and the Knights of 
Labor, and you should co-operate harmonicusly for the 
attaiament of common ends. It is a poor business 
when workingmen fight each other. I know of no 
sadder sight, and Iam positive that nothing can more 
retard the advancement of your cause. The Knights 
have done some mean things, no doubt, and some of 
you have suffered at their hands. They were going 
too far in certain directions, and your success may be 
regarded as a proof that your organization was really 
needed. The Knights cannot hops to swallow you, 
and I do not think you can absorb them. Why not, 
then, put aside all feelings of personal resentment and 
ill-will, and help the Knights to carry out the noble 
principles formulatet in their ‘‘ Declaration of Princt- 
ples,” which are also dear to you? You will not be 
deceived by the temporary favor with which you meet 
at the hands of certain influential newspapers. They 
hate you 98 ardently as they do the Knights, and s/m- 
ply encourage you to produce a split in the ranks of 
labor. Your President has told me that when there were 
two cigarmakers’ unions the press similarly encour- 
aged now one, now another, hoping thereby to injure 
all! 

I will say a word about one other matter, not in 
way of criticism but encouragement. One way to help 
workingmen to secure good wages is to purchase unior- 
made goods and employ union labor. The low prices 
paid for work, especially women’s work, have often 
occasioned regret and anxlety on the part of purchasers 
of goods, and we hear preachers talk about the sin of 
cheapness. This is absurd and accomplishes nothing. 
Most of us must buy things cheap. and to get things 
cheap encourages improvement. Besides, if we pay 
high prices we have no guarantee that any Jarge portion 
of what we pay will go tolabor. That guarsntee, 
however, is secured by a purchase of union-made 
goods. Some will refuse this method of helping labor 
because the unions are not perfect. So some refuse to 
join the church because of its imperfections. The 
preper way {is to encourage organization in both cases, 
and todo a man’s part to mske organizations what we 
would like them to be. It sohappens that I havea 
good deal of work for printers, and the question with 
me asto wages and prices isa practics] one. I must 
get chesp work. I cannot avoid this. On the other 
hand, I want labor to fare well. Consequently I go to 
a union establishment, convinced that the Union will 
protect the men. As tothe employer, I xe no resson 
why I should not get the cheapest work possible. He 
is not a poor man, and Is quite as good a business man 
as I. Hecan protect himself. 

I thank you for your attention, and wish you {ndivid- 
ually prosperity, and your organ’zation a useful career 
in the future * 





* 4"The superse’viceableness of that part of the press which 


may be called unprincipled is in nothing better illustrated. 
Nothing is more Injarious to employers than wrangles among 
workingmen, a% many employers of cigarmakers well ksow 
from sad experience. A large iron man in Pittsburg told me 
that three-fourths of their difficulties arose from squabbles 
among the workingm nthemselves. !tis nonsense f rany one 
to represent tne American Federation of Labor as more con- 
servative than the Knights In many respects they are less so ; 
and in saying this [ do not necessarily condemnthem I wish 
in this place and at this time neither to condemn nor to ap- 
prove, but to give the readers of The Christian Union an ¢ppor- 
tunity to pass judgment on the sincerity of a portion of the 
press. The Koights refused at Minneapolis to lift a finger for 
the condemned Anarchists. Mr Gompers, the head of the 
Federation. interested himself actively in their behalf, and 
went to Springfie!d to plead with the Governor for their lives. 
Some think that he showed himself in this a braver and a truer 
man than Mr. Powderly in his denuncia'ions of the Anarchists 
That question is not at tssue. During the past winter a gentle- 
man, vow a professorin Harvard University, went with me to 
hear a lecture by Mr. Gompers, and we were both struck with the 
fa t that the two chief points he made against the Knights were 
these: they admitted employers to their orga ization, and 
they organized “scabs” and worked with them Far be it from 
me to kindie animosity between these two bodies. Sometimes 
it may be advisable to keep out employers, and the animus of 
the Knights in organizing ‘‘ scabs” might have been unworthy. 
All I say is, the press, if sincere, ought to encourage the 
Knights. 

2 One word more to the readers of The Christian Union. The 
falsehocds published about labor organizations in general, and 
just at present about the Knights of Labor in particular, are 
something astounding. One instance will be given. When the 
Knights met at Cleveland, Mr. Joseph Buchanan was candidate 
for a certain position, and when he was defeated it was tele- 
graphed all over the country as “a victory for the radicals,”’ 
anc for one year whenever Mr. Buchanan was mentioned tn the 
press it waa asaconservative Yet he is one of the most rad- 
ical men in the order, and has been known as such for years. 
He was an active sympathizer with the Chicago Anarchists, and 
denounced Powderly for his conservatism. Remember the un- 
disciplined forces with whieh these men deal and the immensity 
of the problem they are trying to solve. Be sure that they are 
a bulwark against anarchy, and but for them our strikes would 
be more numerous and more violent, 
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OUR DUTY TO OUR MOTHER TONGUE.’ 
By Mrs. B. W. BEe.uamy. 


Na brilliant eesay on the literary ix fluence of acad- 
emies Mr. Matthew Arnold makes use of the 
expression, ‘‘a sensitive intellectual coxecience.” He 
explains his application of it by quoting first the statutes 
of foundation of the French Acsdemy, beginning, “‘ It 
shall be the special function of this Academy to work 
with all possible care and all possible diligence at giv- 
fug to our language sure rules which shall make {t pure, 
elequent, and cepable of treating the arts and the 
sciences,” a function afterward extended that it might 
** give the tone, and that a high one, to literature.” 

He then quotes St. Beuve as saying: ‘“‘ With us in 
France the first question as to any work of mind is rot, 
Is it pleasing or amusing ? or even, Are we touched by 
it? Weask rather, Are we rightly pleased or amused ? 
Are we justified in applauding it? in a word, Does it 
harmon!ze with the rules we have already laid down ?” 

This fixing of a certain intellectual standard, and this 
resolve that every mental achievement shall come up to 
that standard, is thus designated as the work of the in- 
tellectual conscience. Under this generic term there 
are, of course, specific developments. One of these may 
be called the linguistic consclerce, and by this I under 
stand the faculty which perceives the obligations laid 
upon a speaker by his speech, and the dictates which 
prompt him to use it with due regard and honor. 

Accordingly. in suggesting for discussion ‘“‘ Our Duty 
to Our Mother Tongue,” I ask you to consider first our 
rich inheritance, the English language—its pedigree, its 
power, and its promise; to irquire next what are the 
obligations imposed by a sensitive linguistic coneclence 
upon the inheritors and transmitters of so great a pos- 
session ; and, lastly, to suggest some means toward the 
desired end, a large fulfillment of these obligations. 

To deal in any profound way with the great theme of 
languege in general, its origin and its development, is 
as far beyond my purpose to attempt as it would be 
beyond my ability to perform. I shall not even inquire 
whether, after the theory of the great lexicographer, 
language is the direct gift of God to man as much as is 
the faculty of speech, or whether, after the theory of 
the great philosopher, it is rather “‘ acity to the building 
of which each mortal has brought astone.” I shall 
admit, without a question, that when 


* Adam, first of men, 

To first of women, Eve, thus moving speech, 

Turned him all ear to hear new utterance flow,” 
he wast greeted in terms of conjugal endearment belong- 
ing to some pre-Aryan tongue. We will accept, too, 
unquestioned, the relationships and sffinitics sald to 
exist in the great Indo-European family of languages, 
descendants of the Aryan; and I shall recall to you, 
first, that comparatively Jate point of time when the so- 
called modern languages became factors in the clvil!za- 
tion and progress of the world. Among these languages 
the English was late to appear. Her Aryan ancestry 
forbids us to consider her a parvenu, but we can, per. 
haps, best understand her place by a glance at the 
genesis of her companion tongues as we)l as at her own. 

From the first years of the Christ’an era to the middle 
of the fifth century Rome was the Western world. 
Latin was the language of Rome, and the conclusion {s 
plain. There was but one language for the world of the 
varquished, and that was the languege of the victor. 
But the middle of this fifth century saw the downfall of 
the Western Empire. It came, saysa late historian, ‘“‘not 
like an earthquake, a fire, or a flood, this downfall of 
the Roman rule in Italy. It was rather like the gentle 
fluttering to earth of a withered leaf from a dead tree.” 
Yet its consequences were mighty and far-reaching, 
touching every point of med’ val and so of mcdern Jife. 
Early among these consequences to be noted for our 
purpose is the ¢ffect upon the Latin tongue. Horde 
after horde of barbarians swept over Italy, bringing 
each his own dialect, rougb, barbarous—in a word, Teu- 
tonic. Under these successive shocks the Latin suffered 
much, “‘ aseimilating little, but making large concee- 
gions.” 

There was atime, says Sismondi, when it must almost 
be supposed that the nations of Europe were without a 
- Janguage, and when “ the Sybil of the Renaissance kept 
offering in vain her books to feudal Europe.” 

From the fifth to the tenth century, in the seething 
mass of all tribes, classes, and conditions of men, the 
old speech was lost, and there were no conditions stable 
encuzh to develop the new. 

** But at length,” and now I quote Symonds, ‘‘ out of 
chaos came order. Communities drew together, and 
fixed their boundaries. Individual interests were merged 
in those of the State. Individual dialects became com- 
mon speech, and the first polished languages of Europe 








* An address delivered before the Meridian Club of New York. 
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came into being”—the Provercal, the Langue d’Oul, 
the Castilian ; the Portuguese and the Italian following 
each other in quick succession. 

Meanwhile, on the other side of the English Channel, 
forces in some respects similar were at work. 

The downfall of the Western Empire withdrew the 
Romans from Britain. There slowly, through the cent- 
urles, Celtic legacies from the earliest inhabitants; dis- 
lects of the Jutes, Augles, and Saxons, the real body 
of the English tongue; Latin of the military period ; 
ecclesfastical and provincial Latin ; Danish and Scandi- 
navian from the invasions of the eighth and tenth cent- 
uries; and, lastly, the great mass of Norman French, 
were fused and welded together, and there emerged 
what we may borrow the language of Dante to deecribe 
as ‘four illustrious, cardinal, courtly, curial mother 
tongue.” 

Five hundred years have pessed since Chaucer set hia 
seal upon the English speech, and now the last has 
become first, and the English stands side by side with 
the Greek, one leading the modern as ¢ oes the other the 
classic world of tongues. 

We find ourselves in possession of a language rich, 
copious, flexible. Not homogeneous like the Greek, yet 
with a large store of primitives. Not having the power 
to form many-syllabled compounds, yet capable of de- 
veloping from internal and alien sources an almost 
indefinite scientific terminology. Less polysyliabic 
than the German, and less unwieldy ; less guttural, 
more melodious. Not so polished and rapler-like as the 
French; more weighty, more serene, It is the lan- 
guage of the poet—of the narrative of Chaucer, the 
romance of Spenser, the drama of Shakespeare, the 
epic of Milton ; and where, even in Italy, their native 
soil, will you find a more glorious group of sonnets than 
Shakespeare’s 


* Let me not to the marriage of true minds,” 


and that other, less read but not less fine, 
‘* That time of year thou may’st in me behold ;’’ 


with Milton’s sonnet on his blindness, Keats’s on Chap 
man’s Homer, and that sonnet which Coleridge pro- 
nounces the finest in our language, Blanco White’s 
** Mysterious Night.” 

Theology offers in this tongue the lore of Hooker, of 
Hall, of Jeremy Taylor—‘' the Shakespeare of divines,’’ 
History and philosophy find it a worthy vehicle ; scl- 
ence sets forth through its lucid medium late and’ great 
discoveries; and oratory boasts not only the great 
speeches of Burke and Chatham, of Webster and Clay, 
but that last and noble riv.] of them all, the address of 
Abraham Lincoln at Gett ssburg. 

In a word, we may well say of it, with Sir Philip Sid- 
ney, “‘ The uttering sweetly and properly the concelte of 
the minde, which is the true ende of speech, this it 
hath equally with any tongue in the whole world.” 

So much of its pedigree and its power. If we con. 
sider its promise, we have but to read Fiske and Free. 
msn to be carried away with their enthusiasm ; to 
believe that the close of another century will find Eng. 
lish the language of eight hundreds of millions of peo- 
ple ; that pesceful victories will again impose a language 
upon the vanquished, and that the English will become 
what the Latin was, the language of the world. Nay, 
that it will become what the Latin never dreamed of 
being : 

** Regions Casar never knew 
Its posterity shall sway ; 
Where his eagles never flew 

Nore invincible as they.”’ 


We have now reached the point in cur discussion 
where we are to inquire what are the duties to which, in 
view of this possession of the past, the present, and the 
future, we are bound by our linguistic conecience. 
Such duties are, I think, strictly analogous to those 
imposed by the moral conscience. Certain of them are 
primary, rudimentary, and, like telling the truth and 
doing no murder, to be expected from all civilized 
members of toclety. Such a duty it {s not to violate the 
decencies of the language. Given an English grammar 
and the chance tostudy it, and we are bound toabide by 
the rules laid down therein. Yet, if this be true, surely 
many people, many ‘‘ educated” people, must have lex 
linguistic consclences. Otherwise, how does it happen 
that such expressions as ‘‘he don’t,” ‘‘ those sort of 
things,” ‘‘if I was you,” ‘‘ much of any,” and the like, 
are so thoroughly famillar to our ears? Why are so 
many fair sentences wrecked on the shoal of the indefi- 
nite pronoun ? Why will so many morally worthy but 
linguistically sinful people say, ‘‘ Every one knows 
where their own shoe pinches,” and ‘‘One cannot 
always trust their dearest friends’’? These are hypc- 
thetical Illustrations of my point. Let me read you 
some actual ones. 

I received the other day from Boston the “ E-oter- 
ic,” “‘a magazine of advanced and practical esoteric 
thought.” It contains the following advertisement, or 
rather rublishex’s notice : 

“The September number has brought us many 
encouraging letters and words of approval, as well as a 
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Jarge accession to our subscription list, for all of which 
we are duly grateful, and shall earnestly strive to merit 
the same. Let each one do what they can to secure 
new subscribers. We are anxious to place the ‘ Eso- 
teric’ in the hands of all seekers after higher life and 
unfoldment, and will gladly send a sample copy to any 
friend whom you think will appreciate the same, 
Kindly send us the address of all who are eeeking for 
the light.” 

Surely, if esoteric light can shine through such gram- 
matical darkness, it must bs of more than forty-candle 
power ! 

Another pampblet, and again, I belleve, a Boston 
one, was sent me a short time ago to introduce, not 
esoteric light, but hygienic underwear. One article {s 
described as follows: ‘‘ The ccpper coiled wire bustle 
is the most sanitary, most desirable, Jeast injurious and 
ehapely bustle in the market.” Now, while our knowl- 
edge of the Boston bustle leads us to believe implicitly 
in the truth of the statement, what can we think of the 
language in which it is described when we remember 
that it emanates from the very sbades of the Harvard 
Annex! And this reminds me that an eminent pro- 
fessor of a dead langusge in that famous University 
once ald to me, ‘*' Shall I sit side of you ?” and that I 
knew a deacon in a Masgachusetts town, not far from 
Boston, who rose in a town meeting to advocate a free 
library, and began, ‘‘It has long been my opinion, 
which I still continue to do so {s, that we need 4 library 
in this town.” 

In a brilliant, influential, and widely circulated jour- 
nal devoted to the spread of moral teaching I came 
upon the following letter. It purports to be written by 
& charming society girl, daughter of a wealthy man, 
who offers her services in the kitchen of an acquaint- 
ance at a time when the ‘‘ help” is fractious : 

** Yours of the 2ist duly received, and it is with 
great sorrow that I answer that it will be utterly Impos- 
sible for me to take part in the Milkmaifds’ Festival. 
Perhaps I can be there to attend the affair, but then 
again maybe not even that. Now I will explain the 
‘wherefore.’ The lady friend that perhaps you heard 
me speak of is and has been very sick for the past week. 
She could not get any help, and, being a great friend 
of Lizzie’s (her sister-in law) and mine too, I offered my 
little assistance for a short time. Her husband has 
written to her mother ip Canada to come out imme- 
diately, but don’t as yet know the exact day she will 
arrive. I am the cook, consequently, and though I 
want to come to L—— fearfully, I will be obliged to 
forego that pleasure ; but will you please tell me when 
itisto be? I have just got my dinner dishes washed, 
and I am sleepy as usual, so this letter must be short. 
I have to hustle to make all ends meet.” 

Now, here are four violations of the simplest rules of 
grammar, and three rhetorical errors, in a short note 
intended to teach a high moral lesson. But, I ask, by 
what right do editors seek to cultivate one faculty at 
the expense of another? to stimulate the moral con- 
science to the detriment, if not to the entire ruin, of the 
linguistic coneclence? How does the editor of the ‘‘Cent- 
ury” justify himself in printing, as he does in a late Issue : 
‘* The party had been chat long gone to take part In a new 
work”? And does that critical journal the ‘“ Epoch” 
really become responsible for—‘‘One would suppose that, 
as our postmen have a gray livery and our policemen a 
dark blue, that the head of the State Department would 
have invented someth!ng lively for our envoys”? Per- 
haps {t is too much to expect that the great dally papers, 
in the rush and hurry of publication, should be free 
from such ignorant or careless mistakes. It is cer- 
tainly not too much to demand from those more 
leisurely journals which claim literary merit and influ- 
ence. Let us not be deceived. These errors on the 
part of people who should“ know better are not mere 
lapses of the topgue or lapses of the pen; they are 
linguistic sins, 

But, again, we are bound to advance beyond these 
primary duties to other and broader ones. We are 
bcund to study the niceties of ¢xpression and pronun- 
ciation, to cultivate a spirit of Irquiry, to ask ourselves 
shall we say fquolior er squalor, abdomen or atdomen, 
gladfolus or gladsolus, Shall we say, ‘“‘ You had 
better,” or ‘You would better’? ‘‘I don’t feel like 
doing it,” or ‘‘i don’t feel inclined to do it’? And 
shalljwe let Howells laugh us out of saying, ‘‘She 
thinks everything of you” and ‘I want you should 
know it”? 

The English has probably a larger vocabulary than 
apy modern tongue—a vocabulary of a hundred thou- 
sand words. Yetitissaid that people ordinarily use 
less than one thousand of these words. Here, then, {s 
a very plain duty. We are bound to enlarge our 
vecabularies ; to study synonyms; to secure delicate 
shades of expression ; to arrive at philoacphic precision. 
Fancy Aspasia speaking rustic Greek, or Madame de 
Ste&i provincial French! Think of those Greek women 
in Constantinople who, Gibbon says, were fora lorg 
time the genuine conservators of the Greek language 
in itsYpurity. Taey will, I think, remiad us of one 
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more duty, and one which perhaps includes all the 
otherr—the duty to banish asa fetich our knowledge 
of any foreign tongue, and to elevate our knowledge 
of our own tongue into the rank of an accomplish- 
ment. 

The means toward this end are many. Early among 
them I should place the training of a child from his 
first syllables to a strict use of language. Many a 
woman will whip a child for telling a lie who will per- 
mit the same child to tell the truth ungrammatically 
without a qualm. Bata child who has been told a 
dozen times that to say ‘‘It is me” is to violate the 
laws of his language, and who says for the thirteenth 
time ‘‘It is me,” would better be disciplined for the 
good of his linguistic conscience. A hundred women 
will investigate the moral character of the books their 
children read to one who will consider the language in 
which this teaching is conveyed. But any one who 
looks into the average Sunday-school book with this 
in mind will, I am sure, banish it forever with the 
rest of the pap served out to children, and will begin to 
give them all they will take of sound and substantial 
literature. 

In the Louvre there is a fine picture by Poussin; a 
holy family in which the Madonna holds the child, who 
ia fed by attendant angels. The legend is the passage 
from Isaiah : ‘‘ Butter and honey shall he eat, that he 
may learn to choose che good and reject the evil.” I 
would lay this lesson to heart, and let children from the 
very beginning eat only of the best, that they may 
learn ‘‘ reprobare malum et eligere bonum.” 

I would train the ear; and, to do this, I would by 
every means In my power train and cultivate the 
memory. This is, 1 know, an obsolete theory in edu- 
cation. One after another, things to be learned by rote 
have been discarded, until I am told that even the 
alphabet and the tables are trembling In their strong- 
holds. - 

Nevertheless, no raticcination will give the ear that 
satisfaction in and eagerness for nervous, vigorous, 
sonorous EngMsh which comes from committing to 
memory great passages of Eoglish poetry and of Eng- 
lish prose. For it {s from the masters that we learn the 
grand capacities and potentialities of our native speech, 
and we may well aspire with one of those mighty ones 
toward the time, perhaps not far distant, when ‘‘ our 
feeble tongue” shal! renew and rival ‘‘ that large utter- 
ance of the early gods.” 





THE FULLNESS OF LIFE. 


HERE are few of us who do not feel a greater or 

less interest in the reforming of the divorce laws 
of our several States, so that there shall be a uniformity 
that will prevent the anomalous sight of a wife and 
children in one State that would be deprived of their 
legal rights were they to change their residence to an 
adjoining town in another State, though it were less than 
an hour’s ride from their home. This condition of 
affairs arouses our righteous indignation, while many 
are blind to the parting asunder of those whom God 
hath joined together, though one of the twain over 
whom the priestly hands were held. 

No legal divorce ever separated two more completely 
than has loss of sympathy, difference of aim, lack of 
confidence. 

We live in a Christian age; we send money to win 
the heathen from his gods; but in thousands of homes 
there are altars raised to gods so greedy, so rapacious, 
that they devour the time, the interest, and, so far as 
manifestation is concerned, the affection, of their wor- 
shipers, 

The strange part of this idol worship is that the 
worshiper is so unconscious of the idol’s presence. 

A young couple marry; they establish a home. As 
they enter its portals for the first time, exquisite joy 
thrills their souls. It is the temple in which they wilil 
enshrine their mutual love, hope, aspiration. It will 
be the Mecca of their mutual joy, sacred to them and 
the friends chosen to add to or receive of its spiritual 
sunshine. As they go through its rooms, no shadow 
of hidden idol is thrown over its radiance. 

The months glide on, and each month an idol’s shadow, 
whose first faint film was not recognized, has grown 
more dense, till at times it fills the whole house with its 
intangible presence. The idol has only one devotee— 
the wife. The house has become an idol, worshiped 
daily with cloth and brush till life holds nothing that 
recelyes the same expression of devotion. It is pre- 
served from the sunshine and saved from the moth at 
the expense of the heart and brain of the mistress. 

Every spare moment is giving to decorating the Idol 
of her heart, or giving it a background from which it 
will stand out with every shade and curve of beauty 
in its best light. There is no money for books or 
music or the graces of life, except as they take form for 
the idol’s adornment. No response comes from this idol ; 
devotion to its care brings no satisfaction, for the reason 
that what is aimed at—perfection—is never reached. 


Like the god of brass with its hidden fire, it consumes 
its offerings, to create the frenzy of desire to feed it still 
xore. No rest does it give; there is no end to its de- 
mands, and its most faithful worshiper {s the first to fall 
in its service. 

A bright, clever girl married a man whose income 
enabled them, without any embarrassment, to keep 
two servants. Not long after their marriage the 
wife began to give evidence of nervous irritation. 
Her beauty began to fade. She was so busy that a 
social call from a friend seemed to interfere with her 
plans so seriously as to embarrass her during a call; 
this feeling was emphasized on her callers, for they were 
always forced to walt for her appearance, and when she 
appeared there were evidences of a hasty toilet. Hor 
circle of friends lost sight of her except in hurried 
glimpses. Two who loved her well were at last moved 
to comment, ‘‘ What is the matter with Alice?” ‘'D») 
you not know? Sheis possessed by a clean devil !” 
The secret was revealed. Friends, cultivation, ac- 
compl'shments, and, as was found later, love, were 
offered to this idol. No divorce was needed; the 
severance was complete. Dress is the idol that receives 
the worship in other homes. Happiness that comes 
from a mind at ease is offered without shrinking to its 
shrine. Fortunate indeed is the family worshiping 
this idol if a mantle of disgrace do not cover them be- 
fore the idol is satisfied. 

These idols overshadow the genius of the home— 
Love—and take the firat place. The husband learns to 
take the second place. Some do it resignedly, for they 
find themselves in line with so many of their fellows ; 
others rebelliously, finally to find resource outside of 
their own home, 

It is pitiful to see women living on husks who might 
be the partakers at a daily feast of consecrated love, 
They push the cup of happiness from their lips, to sip 
the dregs of petty activities that pofson and dry up the 
fountains of affection. 

You ask, ‘‘ Is it not the office of love to serve ?” Yes, 
but the service must be such as gratifies the being we 
serve. The fullest measure of love the world has ever 
seen was God manifested in the Son wh came not to be 
ministered unto but to minister. And this ministry was 
not that which gave him pleasure, satisfaction, but that 
which gave to others the power to reach their highest 
good. Is not that the cffice of love? Every impedi- 
ment a wife places inthe way of her husband’s prog- 
ress is a shadow resting on the perfectness of her love. 
She owes to him, because she loves him, a mind unfet- 
tered by any burdens of her own making. She owes 
him, because she loves him, a body unfettered by 
pbysical imperfections, the growth of unnecessary work. 
To him she should bring the best she has to give of her 
whole being, because the perfection of love is unblem- 
ished service, gladly, freely offered. And tnis does not 
mean loss of individuality. No service cffered in love 
consecrated to another, offered with a spiritual concep- 
tion of love, ever failed to bring a richer life to both the 
giver and receiver. Nothing so thoroughly obliterates 
individuality as do petty activities chosen to fill time 
or gratify a taste that ministers only to one’s own grati- 
fication. 

Love founded on spiritual comprehension of its ¢ fice 
liberates man or woman from the bonds of selfish 
slavery into the realms of spiritual growth, that ceases 
only in the measure of eternity. For God {s love. 


HINTS. 


AY I give to your readers a few hints that have 
given great relief to a dear sufferer ? 

Unless a sick person who is very emaciated can have 
a water bed—and these are sometimes disagreeable, 
causing a sensation of seasickness—it seems almost im- 
possible to make the inva'id comfortable. 

The best thing one can dois to make a case of soft, 
unbleached cloth the size of a single bed, and put In it 
eight or ten pounds of the best hair, which can easily 
be tucked in on anextension table. On a double bed 
this can be placed on one side and the patient drawn 
on toit. When it is possible to have two such beds, 
one can always be airing, and, when necessary, the 
hair can be picked over. 

Very few persons know the remarkable potency of 
clam julce in cases of loss of appetite or failure of the 
stomach to retain food. Hot milk added, but not 
cooked in, or {t may curdle, and rolled crackers are an 
improvement, 

Ice pounded fine in a towel {sa great relief in diph- 
therla, or any case where the mcuth is dry. Glycerine 
or gum-arabic in water, used to moisten the lips, is 
good, 

Unspeakable comfort was given an invalid by hang- 
ing a curtain aeross the room, shutting off the draft 
from the door, and also the wearisomeness of seeing 
persons passing back and forth in the hall and doing 
the many thiogs often necessarily done in the sick- 
room. Of course ascreen, if it can be had, is useful. 








Conversation should, if possible, never be between 


visitors and nurses, but always addressed to the invalid 
in soft, distinct tones, and not continuous—short sen- 
tences and pauses. And it would hardly seem neces- 
sary (0 say that our anxieties, fatigues, and annoyances 
should all be left outside. 

Unless we had heard it, one would scarcely believe 
that a husband, who had for weeks devoted himself to 
the care of the suffering mother of his brood of little 
ones, should bring on a relapse that may prove fatal by 
remarking to a friend, in the presence of this faithful 
wife, that the enforced absence from his business of a 
traveling agent by this long illness was a loss to him 
of hundreds of dollars. Did he need to remind her of 
what he could see was retarding her recovery ?—the 
consclousness of this loss and of the accumulation of 
bills for nurses and doctors, knowing, as she does, the 
weeks and months before her of enforced idleness ? 

A Reaper. 


WASTE WITHOUT NEED. 


wes one has recently sald that this is the age of 
women. It may also be said it is the age of nerves. 
What connection there is between the two we leave the 
physico psychologist to discover. 

The individual not suffering from some form of 
nervous disease is to be envied or emulated. For 
he has a physique that defies the wearand tear of the 
times, or wisdom that deserves more than respect. 
James Muir Howle, in ‘a recent article in the ‘‘ Nine: 
teenth Century ’,on The Nerve Rest Cure, says, in 
part : 

* As there are many degrees of nefvous exhaustion, so 
are there many methods of restoration. What would be 
pleasant exercise to one might prove laborious exertion to 
another, and what would be soothing to one might be irri- 
tating to another. In all cases, however, complete nerve 
rest implies the maintenance of agreeable sensation and the 
avoidance of nervous agitation. It may not be possible to ob- 
tain such absolute rest as is here indicated, but the aim of 
treatment is to secure as near an approach to it as can be 
attained by legitimate means. No means is used which 
might injure the general health. 

‘* The fact that women are more liable than men to the 
severer forms of nervous exhaustion is one reason why the 
cases quoted in these pages are chiefly those of women. 
Auother reason is that, in men, it is rarely possible to study 
this stage of the disease uncomplicated by the effects of 
alcoholic indulgence. Most men who find themselves becom- 
ing victims of nervousness endeavor to escape the worries 
of life by taking refuge in drink ; so that they usually bring 
upon themselves other diseases of alcoholic origin. In 
women this was not formerly the habit, but there is reason 
to believe that the late increase of inebriety among them ig 
largely due to the spread of nervous exhaustion. On the 
other, hand, there are many cases in both sexes where alco- 
holic iudulgence has undoubtedly been the chief cause of the 
ailment. 

‘** Although the most severe forms of this disease bave 
alone been discuseed, it must not be supposed that milder 
forms do not also require special nerve rest. This cannot 
be secured without more or less change being made in the 
ordinary mode of life. Nervous agitation is the chief cause 
of nervous exhaustion. I[t is almost impossible even for a 
healthy man to avoid a certain amount of agitation in con- 
nection with his affairs, while for the nervous man it is 
absclutely impossible. For the latter, therefore, a frequent 
holiday is essential. The way of spending such a holiday 
is a matter of urgent importanee. 

** Many nervous sufferers return home worse than when 
they left. They climb mountains in Switzerland when they 
ought to be loitering on the seashore or lounging the deck 
of an ocean steamer. They rise early ‘to make the best o¢ 
to day ’ when they had better lie several hours longer to fix 
the benefits of yesterday. Like the unskilled rider, who dis- 
mounts for relief, they are frequently driven to bed to re- 
cover from their holiday exertions. 

‘* The amount of exercise mast be regulated by its effects 
on head or spine. Mere muscular fatigue may be overcome 
by regular walking, but nervous fatigue must be entirely 
avoided. Ifthe patient cannot take sufficient exercise to 
sustain his appetite and digestion, he had better undergo an 
hour’s massage daily. And when he has once gained the 
power of walking from five to ten milesa day without fa- 
tigue of head or spine, he ought, by constant practice, to 
endeavor to retain it. 

‘*There is no better preventive of nervous exhaustion 
than regular, unhurried, muscular exercise. If we could 
moderate our hurry, lessen our worry, and increase our 
open-air exercise, a large portion of nervous diseases would 
be abolished. 

‘** For those who cannot get a sufficient holiday the best 
substitute is an occasional day in bed. Many whose nerves 
are constantly strained in their daily vocation have discoy- 
ered this for themselves. A Spanish merchant in Barcelona 
told his medical man that he always went to bed for two or 
three days whenever he could be spared from his business, 
and he laughed at those who spent their holidays on toil- 
some mountains. One of the hardest-worked women in 
England, who has for many years conducted a large whole- 
sale business, retains excellent nerves at an advanced age, 
owing, it is believed, to her habit of taking one day a week 
in bed. If we cannot avoid frequent agitation, we ought, if 
possible, to give the nervous system time to recover itself 
between the shocks. 








‘* Even an hour’s seclasion after a good lunch will deprive 
a hurried, anxious day of much of its injary. The nerves 
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can often be overcome by stratagem when they refuse to be 
controlied by strength of will.” 

Many of the suggestions are euch as any person of 
judgment may act upon. Is it not unmoral to deprive 
one’s self of working force by neglecting or refusing to 
take the rest that will increase and prolong those very 
forces ? 








DINING ITINERANCY. 


ARIETY, so they tell us, is the spice of life. And 
while each of us has, no doubt, been in certain 
conditions that we think would have been delightful 
enough to have lasted forever, yet we have many times 
been placed im conditions where the most sudden 
change, short of absolute disaster, would have been 
most welcome. What is more stupid than an uninter- 
esting companion at dinner ?—to be compelled to sit 
through course after course with one in whom you can 
find no response, with whom there is no common 
ground of meeting? Evidently a Southern gentleman 
has found a relief from this state of affairs, if the fol- 
lowing incident is correctly reported : 

** After the soup had been served, and just prior to serv- 
ing the next course, the host gave his signal and rose 
from his seat, as did every other gentleman at the table, 
all the ladies remaining seated. Each gentleman then 
moved to the next gentleman’s seat to his right. When 
this was first done, the ladies, not being let into the 
secret, were very much surprised at the unusual conduct 
of the gentlemen, and could not at once comprehend 
the meaning of it; but when they gathered its full intent, 
and the charm there was in it. it was decidedly gratify- 
’ {ng to note the merriment and interest with which they 
received the innovation. Just prior to the commence- 
ment of the next course the host gave his signal again, and 
each gentleman again moved one gentleman’s seat to his 
right, and soon. The entire setting of the courses was 80 
harmoniously arranged that at the close of the diuner each 
gentleman had visited, for a short space, every lady at the 
table, and had at last returned to her whom he had escorted 
in to dinner.”’ 

There might be conditions under which this system of 
itinerancy would be very embarrassing, if not disas- 
trous. 

One would not enjoy having to stop in the midst of 
expreseing a long-cherished sentiment to a most atten- 
tive and sympathetic listener ; the fortunate companion 
of an entertaining conversationalist would not enjoy an 
interruption ; the two hearts learning to teat as one 
would prefer to gaze into each other’s faces. But to the 
unfortunate two who are suspended over the middle 
ground of indifference or antagonism, what a relief is 
the host’s signal that gives liberty! This custom will 
not become general, but would it not be delightful to 
the lion of the evening who is expected to thrill the com- 
pany by his wit or wisdom? Would he not welcome 
this opportunity? He could then prepare his set 
phrasesand skillfully lead the conversation into the 
channels where his little barks would float without the 
mental effort necessary for a long voyage in which he 
must guide anoth<r’s freight 








Our Y ounce Koxks. 


[A prize of a book will be given for the most correct and care- 
fully writte list of authors«fthe Valentines. Prize announced 
March 2.—}ps.] 


AUNT JANE’S VALENTINE PARTY. 


By Exuizaneta Locke, 


HENEVER J get into trouble I go straight to 

Aunt Jane to help me out. She lives with 

my grandfather in the big white house with Corinthian 

columns, and with elm trees in the yard. She has a 

little room behind the parlors where she keeps her plants 

and her bird and her sewiag work. All herold women 

come there to get help. So do the boys in her Sunday- 
school class, and so do I. 

The other day 1 went in on my way home from 
school. I had to wait while she talked to Mrs. Green 
for the twentieth time this winter about her rheumatism 
and gave ber flannel for bandages. Then came my turn 
to alr my efil'ctions. ‘‘ Aunty,” I said, ‘‘ what can I do 
to entertain the girls in our History Club? ‘You know 
we've voted that, besides our lesson meetings every 
week, each girl shall have a pleasure meeting once in 
the winter. Now, it’s my turn week after next, and 
you must think of something for me to do that’s differ- 
ent! Father and mother are going away, but they say 
I can do anything you approve.” 

I did feel provoked when I saw our rector, Mr. Lee, 
coming up to the side door just then, but Aunty said 
she must talk to him about business, and if I would 
come over in the evening she might have thought up 
something. I went, of course, and she had alittle plan 
all arranged forme. It reminded me of the bandages 
for Mrs. Green’s rheumatism—all tied up, ready for an 
attack. 

Sne said. “‘Put off your party until the 14th of 
February, and then have a Valentine party.” 
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** But, Aunty,” I said, ‘that’s as old as the hills. 
We've had two in the village already—silly things, with 
just valentines given to each girl and jokes in them 
about the boys we know—horrid !” 

** But my party would be a little different,” sald Aunt 
Jane. Then she explained, and I tried it, and it was a 
grand success, 80 perhaps you would like to hear about 
it and try it yourselves next year. 

I invited all our History Club, my six dearest friends, 
to tea at seven o’clock, and their brothers to come in at 
nine. 

I had & photograph of a great gate of a church in 
Rome, lent to Aunty by the rector, and this I put on 
the easel, with smilax over it. Then I had seven long 
ribbons, of bright colors, hung across the top of the door 
between the parlor and the library. 

I put fourteen pieces of paper and fourteen bits of 
clay on a plate, filled the big Japanese bow] with water, 
and set them all on the parlor table. Oa a little table 
at the side I had fourteen packages tied up in white 
tissue paper with narrow blue ribbon made into true- 
lovers’ knots, and covered with a silk scarf. 

On the tea-table I hai the best china, of course, and 
a little bouquet at each plate, and with it a letter ad- 
dressed to the girl who was to sit there; and then I was 
ready for my party. 

The girls came early, and brought their fancy-work. 
They were crazy to kncw what all the things meant, but 
I wouldn’t tell them until nearly tea time ; then I said: 
* Young ladies, you mustn't forget that it is the rule of 
this Club to have something to improve our minds at 
every meeting, #0 I will now read a little paper on St. 
Valentine's Day. 

**St. Valentine was a priest aud martyr of Rome 
He was put todeathin the thirdcentury. Itis said that 
he was first beaten with clubs and then beheaded and 
that his remains were kept in the church of S:. Prax- 
edes at Rome. This photograph which you see on the 
easel is a picture of one of its gates, now called the 
Porta del Popolo, but first named the Porta Valentini, 
or Gate of Valentine. Noone knows why Valentine’s 
Day has so many old traditions and customs connected 
with it, but it is sometimes explained in this way : 

‘The Romans celebrated some feasts called the 
Supercalia in February, and one of their customs at 
this time was to put the names of young women intoa 
bex and to have them drawn out by young men, to 
decide whom they should marry. The early Christians 
put the names of saints instead of those of women, and 
had the drawing on Valentine’s Day because it came at 
the same time as the Supercalia, and they wanted 
people to give up pagan customs and take up Christian 
ones instead. 

**This may not be true ! 

‘It is said that on Valentine’s Day all the birds 
choose their mates; and several of the pets have 
written about this fact. Among them are Chaucer, 
Drayton, Donne, and Herrick. 

‘‘The Roman cslendar says on the 14th of February, 
* Manes nocte vagari credentur ’—Ghosts are believed to 
walk this night (I have to translate because Carrie 
Cook doesn’t study Latin, poor thing !). 

‘* Tt is said that in S:otland, long ago, it was the cus. 
tom on St. Valentine’s Diy for people to give each other 
presents. In the diary of Mr. Pepys, which isa famous 
diary of the time of Charles II , he says that he and 
his wife were both ‘‘chosen valentines,” so at that 
time they must have been for married people, as well as 
for boysand girls. He says that the Duchess of Rich- 
mond had two Valentire gifts; one from the Duke of 
York, a jowel worth £800, and a ring from another 
lord, worth £300. Of late years the principal fashion 
on Valentine’s Day has been to send letters, not signed 
by the writer's own name, but only ‘ Valentine.’ 
Also we are told that the Saxons called February Sal- 
Monath, or pancake month, because in this month they 
offered cakes to the sun, in honor of his growing 
power. I hope you will excuse my paper for sounding 
so much like a composition, and will please walk out to 
tea, at which we will celebrate the two last-named 
customs.” 

Then we all went into the dining-room, and there, on 
our plates, were cunning little pancakes, spread with 
raspberry jam. After we had eaten these, and were 
waiting for the next course, we opened the lett:rs. 
They were valentines, supp3sed to be written by the 
characters we had studied about in our History Club. 
Each girl read hers aloud, and “guessed who was the 
sender. Can you tell ? 

’ Carrie Cook read first : 


In olden time, when lord would win 
Some gracious lady’s favor, 

He brought a gage of love and truth, 
And this, as tokep, gave her. 

I bring you as my proudest boast 
Nothing! Will you receive it? 

’Twiil give you honor and renown. 
But, if you take or leave it, 
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Se  ————— — ————————————— 
Then came Mabel Farnham : 


II. 
Lady, if you will hear my vows, 
I fain would know it. 
Will you accept, as Valentine, 
‘The poets’ poet ’’ ? 
Then Ruth Wilber : 
III. 
Can you tell me what my name is, 
Lady mine ? 
Can you tell me what my fame is, 
Lady mine? 
Look aloft and see the dome 
Sweep the sky like crest of foam. 
Hark ! from out the mighty towers, 
How the bells ring forth the hours ! 
Yet you cannot tell my name, 
Lady mine ? 
Then a little bird must whisper, 
Valentine. 


The next was Jassie Snow's: 


ay. 

Lady of many gifts, to you 

I offer all the gifts I own— 
The artist’s eye, the sculptor’s touch, 

The poet’s deep, melodious tone. 
Standing upon that mighty strand 
The Past, I offer you the hand 
Which wrote above its best creations, 
**Genius is eternal patience.’’ 


Then came Mary Belford : 


ft 
D» you remember how 
Io a dark hour unwary 
I lived and loved and died 
With Mary? 
Do you remember how 
With touch like fairy 
I drew sweet music forth 
For Mary ? 
Then of kind word and thought 
Pray be not chary. 
Still let me love and play 
To Mary. 


Then Mirlam Goodnow : 


VI. 
Now westward ho, my mariners all ! 
Up anchor and away ! 
Let our jolly boat, on the waves afloat, 
O’er the crested foam have sway ! 
Let young and old who thirst for gold 
Bide straightly here at home, 
Bat who seeks fame and a glorious name, 
Why, shipmates, bid him come ! 


We are off again for the Spanish Main 
In our good ship of the line ; 

And, lady, if you seek a lover tru, 
Come sail with your Valentine. 


Last of all was my own : 


If manners make the man, 

Bear witness, maiden mine, 
How very great a man 

Must be your Valentine ; 
For all the world acknowledge me 
** Sans peur et sans reproche”’ to be. 


After these were all read and gnessed we finished tea 
and were ready for the boys. When they came we 
first wrote our names on the pleces of paper on the 
table, rolled them up in clay, and dropped them into 
the water; the first two that rose to the top danced 
together. Then we shut the door between the parlor 
and library with the ribbons on it, all the boys on one 
side and the girls on the other. When the door was 
opened those who were holding the ends of the same 
ribbon danced together again, and so we celebrated two 
more old Valentine’s Day customs. Last of all we 
went to the side table, put our hands under the scarf, 
and drew out the little packages, each of which had a 
small gift in it, like the Scotch people’s plan. Then we 
had some cake and icecream, and the party was 
over. 

Bat, after all the boys and girls were gone, I heard a 
little tap at the sitting-room door. I opened it, and 
there stood Aunt Jane and the rector, and what do you 
think she said ? Why, she blushed as red as red could 
be, and said, ‘‘My dear, while I was sending you all 
those imaginary valentines, do you know I had a real 
one of my own ?” 

She is going to marry Mv. Lee. 





Honor to those whose words or deeds 
Thus help us in our daily needs, 
And by their overflow 
Raise us from what is low. 
—([Longfellow. 


I am satisfied ; 
I dare not ask ; I know not what is best ; 








Pray tell me who you think Iam, 
Whom naught has given mighty fame, 


God hath already sald what shall betide. 
‘ —([Longfellow. 
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HOUSE-BUILDING AND HOUSE-KEEPING 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


IV.—THE OUTSIDE OF THE HOUSE. 
By Mary TAytLor Bisset., M D. 


E have a fine covering for our house, which we 

call the skin. It is so strong and elastic that 

it is admirably suited to protect the muscles and nerves 

and blood-vessels which underlie it, while its soft text- 
ure ap” uelivate coloring beautify the body. 

Gut the skin has other important uses. It assists in 
ridding the body of some of those poisonous substances 
which are constantly forming in it, and which, if they 
were allowed to remain there, could only injure our 
health. 

How does the skin carry these substances out of the 
body ? 

The skin is composed of two distinct layers. The 
outer one is formed of tiny flat scales or cells. You 
have seen some of these dry acales on your skin after 
bathing. They are constantly growing and falling off. 

The second layer of the skin is tougher, and made 
of fibers intertwined. Thisisthe part of the skin or 
hide of an animal that is tanned inatannery. The 
materials used in the tannery toughen the skin and 
make it strong. In this layer of the skin run some of 
the tiny capillary blood-pipes of which we have spoken. 
It ig the red blood running in these pipes which shows 
through the skin and gives to it its pink or reddish 
hue. 

There are other very important tubes in the ‘skin 
which we call sweat-zlands, These are too small to be 
seen without a microscope. They open on the surface 
of the ek{n by tiny mouths, and, running down into its 
deep layers, are coiled up there like a skein of tangled 
silk. There are about two and a half milifons of these 
glands opening on the skin, and {it {s through their 
means that the skin throws out the poisonous matters of 
the body. 

They also help to keep the body cool, as they are con- 
tinually pouring out upon the skin a certain amount of 

’ perspiration, 

Perspiration {s composed of water and of these pol- 
sonous substances already mentioned. 

We do not always notice this perspiration, because it 
is constantly evaporating ; but when you play hard and 
get very hot these «lands work harder and throw out 
more water or perspiration, part of which evaporates and 
thus prevents the bedy from becoming overheated, and 
part of which remains on the skin, where it becomes 
apparent. 

Unfortunately, the solid poisonous substances do not 
evaporate with the water; so, although they are, hap- 
pily, out of the body, they are still on the skin, and, if 
not removed, they choke up the mouths of these little 
glands and prevent thelr carrying on their good work. 

The natural way to remove them is to bathe the body 
frequently. So you see we must bathe, not only for 
pleasure and to rid the skin of the dust which gathers 
on it from without, but also to remove these other 
unhealthy substances which come from within. 

There is still another set of glands in the skin, whose 
duty it is to furnish the skin with sufficient oil to render 
{t soft and pliable. As you know, hairs grow out of the 
skin, and it may surprise you to know that hairs are 
made of precisely the same kind of tiny scales as form 
the upper layer of the skin itself, the only difference 
being in their arrangement. While the cells in our 
skin are arranged in horizontal layers, in the hair they 
run longitudinally, You may wonder why, if the 
material is the same, the color of the skin is so different 
from that of the hair. It is only because there isa 
larger amount of coloring matter or pigment in the hair ; 
but the skin has also a certain quantity, which differs in 
different races. The white race have a smal! amount; 
the colored race only a little more, in the lower layers 
of theekin, In dark hafr there is rather more pigment 
than in light. 

The nails, as well as the hair, are likewlse made of the 
same sort of dry, thin ecales as are found in the skin. 
The nails have no blood-vessels running in them, which 
accounts for their whiteness. 

The skin is of great service to us in another way. A 
great many little nerves are located in it, and they teach 
usa great many things. When we take hold of any 
object we say we feel it, and we know at once by touch- 
ing it whether it is hot or cold, wet or dry, rough or 
smooth, and soon. This information we can only gain 
by the nerves of tre skin. Some parts of the skin are 
more sensitive than others ; that is, they teach us about 
these external objects more quickly and more accu- 
rately. The skin on the ends of our fingars {is particu- 
larly sensitive, as you know, for with our finger-tips we 
can readily discover the shape and quality of an object, 
even if the eyes be closed ; while if the same object were 
placed on the skin of the back or the leg, and the eyes 
closed at the same time, we would be quite unable to 
describe its shape. 

Blind children are obliged to depend upon their fin- 


gers entirely in order to learn the shape and quality of 
the objects they touch, and by this constant practice the 
skin on their fingers becomes extremely sensitive, so that 
they frequently learn more with their finger-tips only 
than other children know who have both eyes and fingers 
to help them. 

Some parts of the skin are much more sensitive to 
heat than others. A hot body on the tongue or the fin- 
gers is more keenly felt than the same object would be 
if it touched the back. Some portions of the skin seem 
set apart to teach us taste, as the tongue and the lips. 
So you can see how many good services the skin 
renders to us, It covers the body smoothly likea glove, 
fitting into all of its inequalities, and preventing Injuries 
from without ; it makes the body more beautiful by its 
delicate coloring ; it helps to preserve our health by 
removing from the body poisonous substances which 
would otherwise accumulate to our injury ; through the 
work of its sweat-glands it prevents overheating in the 
hot season, and through {ts nerves we gain information 
about the objects around us. And for all of this service 
do you not think it deserves good care ? 

If the skin could speak it would certainly ask for three 
things, and possibly more. 

The first thing would be fresh water, externally 
appliea, and plenty of it. 

The little dab of cold water that it gets on the face 
and hands two or three times a day from boys and girls 
wao ‘‘ hate to wash” must seem a stingy allowance to 
the skin, after all its hard work for us, and if it could 
speak I am certain that a cool sponging every day over 
the entire surface of the body would be the least it 
would ask for. 

Then I fancy {t would say something about the bene- 
fit of plenty of outdoor exercise as a help toward keep- 
ing it fresh and fair, and I know thatit would beg very 
anxiously, especially if it were askin that had to live in 
this changeable climate, for suitably warm clothing, 
that it might not be suddenly chilled when overheated 
by sitting in draughts, and soon. For of course all of 
these glands and nerves and blood-vessels cannot work 
properly if they are chilly or half frozen. But it can- 
not speak, alas ! 


FRAU SCHNEIDER. 


HERE Is sorrow in Lefpsic, for what will be done 
for sick and wounded dolls now? Frau Emma 
Friederike Schnelder, the most famous doll doctor in 
the world, has just died. Nodoll ever got bsyond her 
skill. In fact, the worse the case, the more deeply she 
became interested, as doee any skilled physician. Frau 
Schneider has been physician to dolls for fifty years. 
Just think, in that time how many little girls she has 
made happy by restoring their darlings to them entirely 
well! When you visited her office you were compelled 
to stand, for all the chairs and sofas were occupfed by 
the dolls brought there for treatment. Dolls without 
legs or arms; dolls who only needed wigs; dolls with 
half their heads gone ; dolls with one or both eyes gone ; 
dolls so thin that clothes could not be made to fit them, 
but who, after passing through Frau Schaeider’s skiil- 
ful hands, would be returned plump and round enough 
to suit the most fastidious little mamma. Every doll 
went out of the Frau’s hands as good as new. What 
more can be said of her skill? No doubt the little 
mammas in Leipsic aretrembling with fear for their 
precious darlings, who, if broken, will have to be treated 
by some ordinary toy mender as are the dolls of the 
children the world over. 











HOW THEY LEARNED IT. 
By Lituran W. Betts, 


ee ES, I know mamma said we must not go on the 

ice yesterday, but that does not mean we must 
never go on the ice, I’m sure,” said Fred, in his most 
positive manner, to Mary, who was gezing wistfully over 
the meadow that had been flooded to make Ice, 

‘*No, but I think she meant that we must not go until 
she said we might. I wish she were home !” and Mary 
locked at the big house on the hil] that showed {ts chim- 
neys above the tops of the trees. 

‘* Girls arethe biggest cowards, and haven’t any sense! 
I suppose you’d like to go skating next July! The win- 
ter is half gone, and we ve only been skating two Satur- 
days, and now, when the ice Is clear and strong, you 
refuse to go!” And Fred kicked the snow angrily, 
while his eyes flashed. 

** Fred, I do want to go just as much as ycu do, but 
mamma would be so worried if she knew we were on 
the Ice,” sald Mary, gently. 

‘* How is she to know we areontheice? Sha is fifty 
miles away, goosey! We can tell her when she comes 
back,” and Fred looked persuatively at Mary. She 
turned determinedly to go up the hill, at the top of 
which was their beautiful home, 

Fred and Mary Hallock were the only children of a 





wise and loving father and mother, who at the time this 
story opens had gone to visit Mrs. Hallock’s mother, who 











had been ili all winter. Mr. and Mrs, Hallock were to 
remain a week, and though but one day had passed, the 
children missed sadly the gentle, firm voice that helped 
them to settle all questions, 

Fred followed Mary slowly up the hill and into the 
house, for he had by no means given up the idea that 
Mary would yield and go skating with him. 

They went into the kitchen, where L'zzle, the cook, 
gave them a lunch. 

“* L'zzle, do you not think the ice will bear to-day ?” 
asked Fred, confidently. 

‘La, yes, child, I should think ’twould, round the 
edges tany rate,” answered Lizz'e, who made ita point 
to answer the children’s questions in the way that she 
thought would give them the greatest satisfaction. 
That was Lizzie’s idea of love. 

**Mary will not go with me, Lizz'e, because mamma 
said that we were not to go on the {ce yesterday. She 
did not mean that we should not go at all, did she, Liz- 
zie?” asked Fred, knowing that L'zzle would angwer 
as she thought he wanted her to. 

“If your ma said yes’day she meant yes’day. She 
didn’t mean to-morrer,” said L'zzle, with a chuckle at 
what she thought was witty. 

‘There !” sald Fred, triumphantly. ‘‘I told you so. 
I guess Lizzle knows mamma better than you do, for 
she has known her ever since she was a little girl, and 
Liazte is older than you are, Miss Mary.” 

‘*T know, Fred, that perhaps mamma may have meant 
only yesterday, but I kaow it would be better not to go, 
because we are not sure. If anythtag should happen !” 

‘** How i3 anything to happsn? Tae ice is as hard as 
—at—as anything.” . 

‘* It scarcely froze last night ; you remember it was not 
hard when we went out to the barn, and our sleds cut 
through the snow in some places on the hill,” said 
Mary. 

‘*Oh, you coward |’ sneered Fred. ‘‘ Justiikea girl, 
*fraid of getting her feet wat !” and Fred banged the 
door as he went into the slitting room. Mary followed 
slowly, sat down on the arm of the sofa, and looked at 
the ice that looked so hard and smooth. , 

‘* Perhaps mamm: only meant yesterday ; I wish I, 
knew. Of course she did not mean that we should not 
go skating if the ice were perfectly safe. I think, 
though, that she would not fea! easy to hava us go till 
papa had tested the ice. Healwaysdoes, On; dear! I 
hate to make Fred cross, it is so uncomfortable,” and 
the little girl slipped from the sofa and sat down before 
the fire, which burned in the base-burner rather sulkily, 
as if in sympathy with the frowaing boy who had 
buried his head in the pillow. 

** Fred, come, let usdosomething. It’ssolonesome ’ 
and Mary's voice sounded as if it would not take much 
to make her cry. 

‘*Do something !” and Fred sat up with the moat 
scornful ¢xpression in his face. ‘‘ What shall we do? 
Make dolls’ clothes? Ii’s about all girls can do who 
are cowards.” 

‘*’m not a coward,” and Mary stood defiantly 
before the sofa. ‘I’m no more afraid of going through 
the ice than you. I’m not afraid of anything except 
doing that which will make mamma worry when she 
leaves us. I think you’re a coward to sit there sulking 
because I will not go. You're afraid to goalone. You 
want m3 to go with youto pull you outif you break 
through,” and Mary, frightened at what she sald, 
rushed from the room, and upstairs {ato her mamma’s 
room, But there was no mamma to prevent Fred from 
going tothe pond, as Mary was almost certain he would 
do when she left the room. The door slammed, there 

was the sound of crackling as Fred walked over the 
snow and jumped the fence to take a short cut to the 
pond. He was wiihout his overccat, and Mary raised 
the window and called ‘' Fred, Fred, do not go without 
your coat.” But Fred did not turn his head, though 
he must have heard her. His whistle, which she knew 
was one of defiance, came back to her, and made her 
heart beat quickly. Mary knew when Fred felt io that 
mood he would be perfectly reckless, and would use 
no judgment. 

She went back and sat in her mother's rocker, and 
tried to feel that she was not in any way responsible for 
Fred’s going to the pond. ‘‘Ha is older than I am,” 
she thought, ‘‘and be ought to know what mamma 
means as well 38 I do.’ Bat way down in her heart 
was the memory of the talk with her mother only a week 
before, and it seemed as if the voice filled the room 
which sald : 

‘* You are more cautious than Fred, and not so quick- 
tempered, so in many ways you are more respunsible 
than he fs. You have more self-control, and if you 
will, Mary, ycu may be a great help to your brother. 
You are his constant companion, and he loves you 
dearly.” 

* Oh, mamma! you did not know how soon I would 
drive Fred to do the very thing he ought not’to do!’ 
and Mary leaned back in the big chair that so often 





held her and her mother in the twilight. Mary cried 
softly to herself for a time, and then made up her mind 
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to go down to the pond and try to coax Fred home, by 
the promise of making some peanut molasses candy, of 
which she knew he was fond. 

She put on her heavy coat and mittens, for in the 
last hour it had grown much colder, and started down 
stairs. Before she reached the bottom her particular 
friend, Alica Wharton, called to learn the new stitch in 
drawn work which Mary’s mother had taught her. 

Mary loosened her coat, and sat down with a feeling 
of uneasiness. Sie had forgotten this engagement 
with Alice, who was very much puzzied by Mary’s 
constraint. 

Mary was very fond of Alice, and soon became inter- 
ested in teaching her. Fred and his possible danger 
were forgotten. Suddenly Alice asked, ‘‘ What is Fred 
doing ? Is he not at home ?” 

Mary sprang up. ‘‘Oh, he went to the pond alone 
and without his coat. Please excuse me ; I will be back 
shortly. Hereis mine—you can copy after it now,” 
and Mary handed Alice her work, and hurried down to 
the pond. Fred was not on the ice—where was he ? and 
Mary’s heart seemed to stand still. She looked anxious- 
ly toward the middle of the pond. Yes; there was the 
water—black and still. : 

dt , Fred !’ she screamed, rushing toward the 
hole in the ice. ‘‘ Fred!” but only the echo of her 
voice came hack with the sound of the wind in the 
tree tops. Mary rushed passionately forward, all uncon- 
scious of danger—slipping and falling, but pressing on, 
seeing nothing but the dreadful water where the ice was 
broken. It began to crack under her feet, but she did 
not heed it. Oh! it could not be that Fred was there ! 
and she—she had driven him out of the house by her 
foolish anger. Fred knew she was not a coward ; he 
was angry when he said it. Why had she noticed him? 
** Fred !”’ she screamed, frantically ; there was a sway- 
ing motion, a crash, darkness, and Mary was in the 
water. She had not heard the voices nor seen the two 
figures that had jumped from a sleigh and hurried 
across the field between the pond and the road. 

In a second the taller of the two had reached the ice, 
ard, throwing off his overcoat as he ran. called back: 
**Do not come eny further, Fred. Pick up my 
coat.” 

Fred could not get any further. He sank beside his 
urcle’s coat, helpless. In what seemed to Fred was 
hours, his uncle reached the spot where Mary had dis- 
appeared, and in a moment was coming back with 
Mary in his arms ; she lay perfectly white and helpless, 
and Fred thought she never would open her eyes 
again. 

"Give me my ccat quickly,” and Uncle Fred spoke 
sternly to arouse Fred. Mary was wrapped in the coat, 
and Fred followed silently up the hill. Mary was 
earried to her room, where Lizzie and Alice and Uncle 
Fred worked to bring her back to life. After a time 
she opened her eyes and said ‘‘ Fred!” He raised his 
head from the pillow where he knelt beside the bed, and 
kiseed her. A wondering look of love and happiness 
came into her face, and she became again unconscious. 
Fred sank again in terror, but in a much shorter time 
Mary opened her eyes and looked inquiringly about. 
** Speak to her, Fred,” said his uncle. 

‘* Mary, I’m here,” and Fred put his cheek tenderly 
against the white cheek of the little sister who had 
shown her bravery and her love. 

Mary insisted on sitting up and being dressed to prove 
to Fred that the was not ill or hurt. The children 
wished to be left with L'zz'e and the hired man, as 
mamma intended, but Uncle Fred and his wife thought 
it best to stey with them that night. 

The next day Mary spenton the sofa in the sitting- 
room, and never was there a more devoted nurse than 
Fred, who explained that when he was half way down 
the hill he heard sleigh bells and saw Uncie Fred, who 
was a doctor, driving down the hill with his new horse. 
Uncle Fred whistled, and Fred knew that meant he could 
havea ride. He ran and curled down in the robes 
because Uncle Fred had his driver with him, and any- 
way he was without his coat—and here Fred colored a 
little. They drove to Mianus and were on their way 
back when they saw Mary. Fred knew what was the 
trouble when he saw her run, and explained to Uncle 
Fred as well as he could. John stopped the horse, and 
Uncle Fred jumped out and Fred followed. ‘' Oh, 
please, Mary, don’t mske me think of the rest,” and 
Fred shivered as he put his arm about his sister’s neck 
and sobbed. 

They had a long talk in the twilight, and never again 
was elther tempted into danger by the other, and they 
learned that it is always best to obey the spirit of a com- 
mand as well as the letter. For, as Mary sald, ‘I felt, 
Fred, that mamma meant we were not to take any risk 
of danger, and 8 week was not long to wait. I’m afraid 
even now what we have done will make her lose confi- 
dence in us.” And both chilnren were sober at the 
thought. Mrs. Hallock saw when she returned that the 
danger to which Mary had been exposed, and which was 
incurred because of her love for her brother, had drawn 
the two closer together and was a safeguard for life. 
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A SOLITARY WAY. 
(Psalm cvii., 1 to 9.) 
By An. CR. 
Proverbs ziv.,10 ; I. Corinthians ii , 11. 


HERE js a mystery in human hearts, 

And, though we be encircled by a host 
Of those who love us well, and are beloved, 
To every one of us, from time totime, 
There comes a sense of utter loneliness. 
Our dearest friend is “‘ stranger’’ to our joy, 
And cannot realize our bitterness. 
** There is not one who really understands, 
Not one to enter into ail I feel ;”’ 
Such is the cry of each of us in turn. 
We wander in a ‘“‘ solitary way,’’ 
No matter what or where our lot may be; 
Each heart, mysterious even to itself, 
Must live its inner life in solitude. 


Job vii., 17; Matthew zx , 37. 


And would you know the reason why this is ? 
It is because the Lord desires our love, 

In every heart he wishes to be first. 

He therefore keeps the secret-key himself, 

To open ali its chambers, and to ble*s 

With perfect sympathy, and holy peace, 

Each solitary soul which comes to Him. 

80 when we feel this loneliness, it is 

The voice of Jesus saying, ‘‘ Come to me;’’ 
And every time we are “‘ not understood,”’ 
It is a call to us to come again ; 

For Christ alone can satisfy the soul, 

And those who walk with him from day to day 
Can never have “a solitary way.” 


Isaiah xlviii.,16; Psalm xxziv., 22. 


And when beneath some heavy cross you faint, 
And say, ‘‘ I cannot bear this load alone,’’ 
You say the truth. Christ made it purposely 
So heavy that you must return to him. 

The bitter grief, which ‘‘ noone understands,” 
Conveys a secret message from the King, 
Eatreating you ta come to him again. 

The Man of Sorrows understands it well— 

In all points tempted, He can feel with you; 
You cannot come too often or too near. 

The 8on of God is infinite in grace, 

His presence satisfies the longing soul, 

And those who walk with him from day to day 
Can never have ‘a solitary way.”’ 











THE FORGIVENESS OF SINS.’ 


By LyMAN ABBOTT. 


PROPOSE in this paper to endeavor to open up 

what appears to me to be the Scriptural doctrine of 
the forgiveness of sins, leaving the student to make his 
own application of the doctrine in detail to the parable 
suggested for cur meditation and study at this time. 

The forgiveness of sins is, in New Testament 
phraseology, the remission of sins. The Greek word 
rendered forgiveness means literally sending away. 
Nor do we import into this word any artificial meaning 
if we render it literally ; for the sacred writers have 
chosen a word to signify forgiveness which was rarely 
if eve rused by the classical writers. They spoke of 
the sending away of punishment, but rarely, I think 
never, of the sending away of sins; the sacred writers 
speak habitually of the sending away of sins, but never 
of the sending away of punishment. This contrast 
between the sacred and the classical writers is certainly 
not without significance. We cannot be mistaken in 
giving a literal meaning to the original, and in saying 
that the Bible doctrine of the forgiveness of sins is a 
doctrine of the remission or sending away of slag. 

We may trace the doctrine of the forgiveness of sins 
through a threefold development. In its lowest form 
it is, as expressed in classical Greek, a sending away of 
punishment. We regard ourselves as forgiving a sinner 
when we discharge the penalty which naturally and 
properly attaches to his sin. He has infilcted on us or 
on others some suffering; we desire to balance the 
account by infilcting on him an equal or 8 greater suffer- 
ing. We decide not to do so, and we discharge him from 
the penalty which even-handed justice would inflict upon 
him. This is the lowest and least possible discharge ; 
it is the lowest form of the forgiveness of sins. Above 
this is that forgiveness which consists in a discharge of 
resentment. We not only release him from the punish- 
ment, but we cease to feel indignation, we cease to 
entertain a desire to see him suffer. We not merely 
hold back that desire from its fulfillment—the desire 
iteelf no longer exists. We have now, in the language 
of our parable, forgiven him from our heart his trespass ; 
the penalty is not only discharged in fact, but it is dis- 
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charged in inmost thought, in imagination, in sentt- 
ment,in our desire. But there is still a third phase of for- 
giveness, higher than either of the other two. We reach 
this only when we do in fact, or at least in our en- 
deavor, discharge the wrong-doer of the wrong itself. 
We send away not only the penalty, not only the re- 
sentment in our own feeling, but we send away the sin 
from him. We are moved by his wrong-doing, not to 
inflict a punishment upon him, not to separate our- 
selves from him in anger and displeasure, but to lay 
hold upon him that we may by pity, by compassion, 
by sympathy, and by educational influences redeem ht.> 
from the wrong which he has inflicted upon himself in 
infl'cting a wrong upon us; our sentiment is changed 
from one of indignation and resentment, leading to 
punishment, to one of sympathy and compassion, lead- 
ing to cure; we become a surgeon endeavoring to 
remove the evil from him, and forgetful of the harm it 
has done to us. These are the three phases or stages in 
forgiveness : the discharge of penalty, the discharge of 
rerentment, and the discharge of sin iteelf. 

Each of these, it will be observed, is entirely distinct 
from the others ; they are not necessarily involved in 
one another. We may discharge from penalty and not 
from resentment nor fram sia ; we may discharge from 
resentment and not from penalty or sin; and we may 
discharge from sin and not from penalty, and in one 
sense not from a certain feeling of resentment. It is a 
common thing to discharge from penalty and not from 
resentment. This is illustrated by the very common 
expression, ‘‘I can forgive, but I can never forget,” 
which translated means, I can hold myself back from 
demanding revenge or inflicting penalty, but I can never 
lose the sense of indignation and resentment which the 
wrong-doing nas awakened. It is common, too, to dis. 
charge from resentment without discharging from pen- 
alty. A governor fs asked to pardon a criminal, and 
refuses, leaving him to suffer the penalty, not because 
the governor feels any personal resentment, but because 
he believes that the well-being of the community re- 
quires that the crime should be followed by the pun- 
ishment. Here there is an entire discharge from resent- 
ment, but not from punishment. Finally, it {s common 
to discharge from sin and yet not from punishment, 
and in a certain sense not from a quasi-feeling of 
resentment. A father who sees a sin In his boy and 
desires to cure him of it, and sets himself to effect that 
eure, is working out forgiveness in its highest form. 
Yet just because he is working out forgiveness he may 
inflict penalty as a means of accomplishing a remission 
or cure of the sin. In doing this, winle his heart is dis- 
charged of all personal or selfishly vengeful feelings, he 
may feel a very strong sense of resentment or {ndigua- 
tion, without which indeed it would be impossible for 
him to inflict the needed penalty, a feeling which 1s all 
the stronger because the sin is in one whom he loves so 
dearly and whose moral well-being he desires so ear- 
nestly. A lie in one’s own son arouses at once a sterner 
resentment and a tenderer compassion than a lie perpe- 
trated by a stranger. 

Now, the divine idea of forgiveness, as represented in 
the Bible and especially in the New Testament, is the 
last, the highest, of these ideas. It is the remission or 
sending away of the sin itself. The other two phases of 
forgiveness are wholly subordinate to this; they may 
often be said to be purely instrumental. When it is 
sald that God forgives our sins, it is not merely declared 
that he discharges us from penalty, elther here or here- 
after, or that he discharges us from his own personal 
resentment; but that he is moved by our sin to an en- 
deavor to discharge us from sin itself. He is faithful 
and just to forgive us our sins and to cleanse us from 
all unrighteousness; his forgiveness is a cleansing 
forgiveness ; it is a sending away, not merely of pen- 
alty, not merely of resentment, but of the sin that is in 
ourselves. In endeavoring to cleanse us of this sin he 
may administer penalty ; in endeavoring to cleanse us 
of this sin he may feel resentment, a sense of retribu- 
tive justice, a moral indignation—call it what you will 
—which becomes itself an instrument of cleansing, a 
ccnsuming fire, consuming the dross that it may pu- 
rify the character. 

This is the forgiveness of sins as the Bible represents It; 
itisthe sin, not the punishment, which is blotted out of 
the book of his remembrance ; which {s blotted as a thick 
cloud by the sunshine out of the heavens; which {fs 
buried in the depths of the sea ; which though it were 
red and crimson becomes like snow or wool. It is the 
sin itself which the Lamb of God bears away from the 
world, and {t is remission of sin, not merely of penalty 
or resentment, which is found in the cup of Christ’s 
blood given in the New Covenant. As this is the divine 
forgiveness, so {t is the divine ideal of human forgive- 
ness. To forgive another is not merely to discharge him 
from penalty ; we may forgive and not discharge him 
from penalty. It is not merely to discharge him from 
resentment ; we may forgive and not discharge him 
from resentment; for the resentment itself is subordi- 
nate to and a minister of forgiving andloving. To for- 
give another in the highest, best, divinest sense is to be 
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stirred to set about the task of clearing him from the sin 
which deserves punishment and awakens resentment. 
Oae thing more remains to be sald, one thing which 
many of my readers will perhaps not agree to, but on 
which I wish they would reflect. In the divine order 
forgiveness in ‘the highest cexee is always the human 
duty, and penalty and resentment are questions only as 
they are subordinate thereto and instruments thereof. 
Whatever may be true of God’s government, concern- 
ing which I say nothing here, man has no right to ad- 
mirister retributive justice, he has no right to administer 
penalty for the sake of penalty—that is, for the sake of 
squaring accounts. When Carist says, Judge not, that 
ye be not judged, he means exactly what he ssys. It is 
not our function to administer justice; we do not know 
enough; when we try to do so we utterly fail. All 
human punishments should be redemptive; their end 
should be the cure of the tranegressor. Wauen we adapt 
them to this one single end we best accomplish the sub- 
sidiary end—the protection of the community. Justin 
the proportion in which human puvishments have lost 
their vengeful character and have become remedial, just 
in that propertion has crime diminished and the pro- 
tection of the community increased. All leaders in 
prison reform are now, I think, substantially agreed— 
at all events they are rapidly coming to the sgreement 
—that our prison should be a reformatory, the end of 
every civil punishment correction, and the limit of the 
punishment determined not by the past offenses but by 
the promise and pr.spect of the criminal’s future 
character and career. I believe it is equally true, though 
this is not perhaps as generally conceded, that resent- 
ment for wrong-doing should always be subordinate to 


forgiveness. Itis sometimes said that we are to inflict 


punishment for the purpose of satisfying the instinct of 
retributive justice, This is true only in the sense io 
which it may be said that we are to eat for the purpose 
of satisfying our appetite; we should not eat without 
appetite, and we probably should not punish without 
resentment. The difference between a man and an animal 
is that the man can understand the objact of his in- 
stincts and adapt his action accordingly. His instincts 
must be subordinate to his reason ; he must know for 
what his appetite is given, and satisfy it intelligently 
with a view to the larger end—phyaical well-being. S> 
he must know for what the instinct for retributive 
justice is given him, and satisfy it for the purpose 
of accomplishing the final end—the redemption of 
society. 

These broad general principles the reader can easily 
apply in the interpretation of the parable appointed for 
our study. We are all offenders against God’s law; we 
all deserve penalty ; we have all awakened his resent- 
ment, and we all feel at times the need of his forgive- 
ness; not merely of his discharge from penalty and of 
his release from resentment, but of his ald in self-purl- 
fication. But if we want this service from him we must 
be ready to render like service to our fellows. This is 
not because God says to us, If you are ugly to one 
another I will be ugly to you ; itis because the forgiv- 
ing spirit 1s indispensable to the reception of forgiveness. 
We cannot becleansed while we are indifferent whether 
others are cleansed or not. We cannot indulge in 
vengeful sentiments toward our fellow-men, still less in 
the gratification of private vengeance, and not feel keen 
remorse if ever the time comes when we realiza how 
much we stand in need of forgiving kindness ourselves. 
He who would receive redemption from God and be at 
peace with him can find the way only by seeking to re- 
deem his fellow-men and carry in his heart the benedic- 
tion of peace toward them. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 


ETER, when he asked the question in to-day’s 

lesson, ‘‘ Lord, how oft shall my brother sin against 
me and I forgive him? Till seven times ?” nrust have 
forgotten what Jesus said in the Sermon on the Mount: 
* For if ye forgive men their trespasses, your heavenly 
Father will also forgive you.” He must have forgotten, 
‘‘ Forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors.” He 
must have forgotten that what we ask in this prayer 
Christ gave us is to be forgiven only,as weforgive. Let 
this sentence have a new meaning for us from this day. 
Let us be able to feel that we have full forgiveness, 
because we have given it. ‘‘ Father, forgive my sin ; 
blot it out from thy remembrance as I blot out the 
memory of my enemy’s sin against me.” 

What glorious examples we have! Christ’s last 
prayer ;: ‘‘ Father, forgive them ; they know not what 
they do.” The martyr Stephen with his dying breath, 
when his enemies were stoning him: ‘ Lord, lay not 
this sin to their charge.” 

Christ requires that we more than forgive our ene- 
mies, We must prey for them, we must love them. 
Paul, who had persecuted Christians because he be. 
lieved that was the fulfilling of the law, learned to say, 
‘* If thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give 
him drink.” Why? ‘‘ Be not overcome with evil, but 
overcome evil with good.” Itisthe only way that evi: 





can beovercome. Good must be the victor. Each of us 
is a soldier, and we are fighting either for good or evil. 
Every time we overcome anger, revenge, hatred, an 
enemy of God has fallen, and good has gained a vic- 
tory. Wecannot always hold our banner high in the 
battle. We stumble, perhaps fall, and our banner 
trails in the dust ; but what does David tell us? Read 
Psalm cifi., 12,13; Isaiah 1.,18 White! Wethink at 
once cf spotlessness, and that is what God promises us 
if we forgive as fully as he forgives us. 

Acertain king, to whom Christ compares the kingdom 
of heaven, calls one of his servants to account. This 
must have been one who held a very responsible poat- 
tion, for he has been able to use funds that belonged to 
the king till his debt isso great he can never hope to 
pay it—ten thousand talents. Some tell us this was 
equal to $9 000 000, some say over $11 225 000, some 
estimate it at still more—$15,000,000; so great a debt 
that he could never hope to pay it, and now he, his 
wife, and his children are to be sold into slavery. 
The merciful king listened to his prayer and forgave 
him his debt. Howdid he use that forgiveness? He 
forgot the king’s mercy, showing it was fear, not re- 
pentance, that made him seek forgiveness, for he catches 
by the throat the one who owed him one hundred pence 
—about $1,500—refuses to hear his prayer, and casts him 
into prison. Whatacontrast between his debt to the 
merciful king and the debt of his debtor to him! What 
a difference in thetreatment! So it is with us. We 
cannot measure our indebtedness toour King, can never 
hope to pay it. No man could ever owe us the debt we 
owe our King. 

We owe him for life, which means love, friends, 
home, the beauties of the world, our minds with the 
powers of enjoyment ; all that we have and are belongs 
to the King, and when he calls us to account what shall 
werender ? Our King gives us different responaibill- 
ties. Some are given in charge of more valuable places 
than others, To one is given te gift of music. How 
is it being used to make others in the kingdom happv ? 
Is it used to sing praises to Him who isthe giver? To 
some he gives the power of winning men to follow 
their lead. Is the power bringing men nearer to 
heaven and the King’s throne? Is it building up in 
each one influenced a character that helps to rear a 
living temple of God in the world ? 

To some the power of acquiring knowledge is given ; 
are they using it to enrich the world ? Paul, youremem- 
ber, was a learned man ; if he had not had learning he 
could not have accomplished what he did for the 
building up of the kingdom. Peter had courage, and 
learned faith, and these powers helped to build the 
kingdom of Christ in the world. John had love, the 
power of giving sympathy and comfort, and his head 
was pillowed on the Saviour’s breast, giving us a 
glimpse of the tenderness that is between the King and 
his faithful servants. 

The servant in the parable held a most responsible 
position in the kingdom, else he never could have ac- 
cumulated so great a debt. He embezzled from the 
king. Every power or gift of mind or person imposes 
on us one more debt tothe King. Surely the boy or 
girl growlsg up in a home where the love of God is 
taught from infancy, where there {is love, tenderness, 
purity, truth, owes a greater debt to the King than the 
boy or girl growing up amid ignorance, dirt, sin, and 
misery ; who knows nothing but hunger, cold, discom- 
fort ; In whose home God is never mentioned but in 
oaths. The greater our knowledge, the greater our op- 
portunities to gain a knowledge of our duties to God 
and our neighbor, the greater will be our debt to the 
King if we do not make use of what he has given us. 
We must grow into Christlikeness if we would pay our 
debt to the King. Theservant’s wife and children must 
suffer with him. This to show us that we cannot bear 
the result of our sins alone. All who love us must 
suffer with us, so closely are we bound together, 

If the more responsible servant had fulfilled every 
trust the king committed to him, had been honest ia 
attending to his duties, the minor servant would not 
have been tempted to accumulate a debt. The one 
nearer the king set a bad example, and those who 
served him followed his methods. Their debt was not 
as great, for their opportunities were not as great. The 
servant of the king prayed for mercy, but gave judg- 
ment. He thought, no doubt, that the king had left 
him so great liberty that if he only gave him what he 
owed that would satisfy him. But He isa just King as 
well as merciful. He wants his own, but it shall not 
be given unless it is the offering of love. He wants his 
own, but it shall not be brought to him if there is a cry 
of suffering in it. 

And they who saw the wicked servant exact his debt 
told the king. God sald, ages ago, and God does not 
change, ‘‘I have surely seen the affliction of my people 
which are in Egypt, and have have heard their cry by 
reason of their taskmasters ; for I know their sorrows.” 
He said, centuries after, ‘‘ Behold, the hire of the 
laborers who have reaped down your fields, which is 





of you kept back by fraud, crieth ; and the cries of 


‘| yearning in extent unutterable. 


them which have reaped are entered into the ears of 
the Lord of 3abaoth.” What was the end of the serv- 
ant who was forgiven but did not forgive? the 
servant who oppressed his fellow-servant, forgetting the 
king’s mercy ? Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive 
them that trespass against us, 

Do we mean this when we pray ? 





THE CHERUBIC PILGRIM. 


The following extracts are froma book of the above title, 
by Johannes Scheffer, born at Breslau in 1624, died in 1677. 
Scheffer was at first a Lutheran, then became a Roman Catholic. 
The translation is by Ebilatis Scherb. 

s OD’s Spirit falls on me as dewdrops on a rose, 
If I but like a rose my heart to him unclose.” 


** The soul wherein God dwells—what church can holier be? — 
Becomes a walking tent of heavenly majesty.”’ 


**Lo! in the silent night a child to God is born, 
And all is brought again that ere was lost or lorn.’’ 


** Could but thy soul, O Man, become a silent night, 
God would be born in thee, and set all things aright. 


**Ye know God but as Lord, hence Lorp hisname with ye. 
I feel him but as love, and LOVE his name with me.” 


‘*H ow far from here to heaven? Not very far, my friend ; 
A single hearty step will all thy journey end.’’ 


“Though Christ a thousand times in Bethlehem be born, 
If he’s not born in thee, thy sou) {is all forlorn.” 


* The Cross on hg, ay save thy soul - 
The Cross in thine own h lone can make thee whole.’’ 


‘* Christ rose not from the dead, Christ still is in the grave, 
If thou for whom he died art still of sin the slave.” 


** Hold there ! Where runnest thou ? Know heaven is in thee ; 
Seekest thou for God elsewhere, his face thou’ lt never see.’’ 


** In all eternity no tone can be so sweet 
As where man’s heart with God in unison doth beat.” 


** Whate’er thou lovest, man, that, too, become thon must. 
God, if thou lovest God ; dust, !f thou lovest dust.’? 


‘* Ah, would the heart but be a manger for the birth, 
God would once more become a Child on earth.’’ 


** Tmmeasurable is the Highest ; who but knows it ? 
And yet a human heart can perfectly inclose it.”’ 


—([Parish Visitor. 








THE HEAVENLY RECOGNITION. 
By tHe Rev. Epwarp P. Teruung, D.D. 


“ If it were not so, I would have told you.”*—John xiv., 2. 


E are standing to-night, dear friends, on the 

ground most sacred to the human heart. The 
love that craves the answer to the inquiry, ‘‘ Shall we 
ever see again and recognizs our departed ones?” is a 
It pleads in the tears 
of ‘‘ Rachel weeping for her children, and refusing to 
be comforted because they are not.” Its wistful look 
on many 28 face is as the longing for heaven. It is the 
one desire to which the universal heart throbs in unison. 
Happy they who can accept the hop3 as secure in the 
love of our Father for his children, in the provision of 
him who has gone before to prepare a place for all his 
people, that they may be forever with him and with 
one another. 

It would be satisfactory to know just what is the 
character of those cbjections which, to certain mi:ds, 
effectually militate against so natural a hope as that of 
the future recognition. The contradiction of reason, 
of all instinct, seems in the denial of that doctrine. We 
have never known a state in which there was not recog- 
nition. Indeed, the higher we rise in the scale of being, 
of refinement in character, the more numerous our points 
of recognition by one another will be. For there are 
soul affinities and understandings which only those of 
accordant tastes and of similar attainments may appre- 
clate. Changes of place, lapses of many years, altera- 
tion of condition, have not materlally affected recogn!- 
tions. So quick are our minds to detect, that we find 
ourselves discerning invisible mental traits, forms of 
thought and expressions that convey feeling, transmitted 
from generation to generation. Grandfathers are recog- 
nized in grandsons, not by physical likeness, but by 
subtle, almost indescribable, personal traits. The argu- 
ment from nature, from the permanence of types, from 
reason, sppears all onone side. It ought, therefore, to be 
a very unanswerable objection that confronts a testi- 
mony as strong as that on which immortality resis. 

If it should be replied that future recognition is not 
directly and definitely revealed, it may be most pertt- 
nently answered that that ot jection {fs as true of other 
things which we unhesltatingly accept. There is no 
revelation that we are to adopt the first day of the week 
as Sabbath. Indeed, the revelation is the other way. 
There is no direct revelation of the Holy Trinity in 
three equal persons, the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost 
There is no direct revelation that women are to be re- 
ceived into the communion of the church, the groundt 








of their recognition being as inferential as that of infan 
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baptism. Yet upon each of these we rest without the 
forebodings that invest this other hope. 

If it is asserted, again, that we cannot know the modes 
of existence of disembodied spirits, and cannot conceive 
of communion without organism, it may at once be an- 
swered that our ignorance of the manner in which a 
thing can be accomplished is no proof that ft cannot 
be accomplished. That would be equivalent to denylaog 
all converse in heaven, for all there are spirits ; and yet 
it is directly asserted that they are engaged in holy 
converse. We prefer, therefore, to put this matter 
among those things to be taken for granted, concerning 
which our Saviour has said: ‘‘ If it were not so, I would 
have told you;” a thing so evident as to require no reve- 
lation. The first fact, then, which I present, fs that— 

It is not necessary, in admitting a spiritual state, that 
we should deny to it all present attributes The gen- 
eral impression is, not that the future life is to modify 
and elevate, but that it is altogetaer to reverse these 
conditions. We speak as if it were doubtful whether 
any of our faculties shall remain as they are, 80 that we 
shall still love and recall and enjoy. We render our- 
selves nonentities to all former relations, and contra- 
dictions to all previous habits 

The error of this is in construing things as opposites 
which are not opposites, and therefore deducing that 
what pertains to the one cannot consist with the other. 
The fact is that we do not become spiritual beings on 
going to heaven; we are spiritual beings now. We 
are allied with the material here, and we drop the 
material and go away And that which goes awsy is 
the same personality in thought and desire and affec- 
tion that was here, not losing for a moment the con 
eclousness of its identity in any of these respects. 

The spiritual life probably bears about the same rela- 
tion to the present that the supernatural does to the nat- 
ural. Tbe old conception of a miracle, for instance, was 
of a phenomenon ‘‘contrary to nature.” We have learned, 
however, better to define it as the “supernatural ”—na- 
ture in its higher moods. God may hasten his processes, 
go that the storm at sea may hush in a moment instead 
of taking a day to subside ; or the touch of the Saviour’s 
finger give the aight or health instantaneously, where the 
ordinary process of recovery would be gradual. What 
is the extraordinary here may be the ordinary in that 
sphere where we are to see without the eyes, and hear 
without the ears, and commune without the senses. 
Indeed, that is the intimation of such passages as de 
clare that there shall be no night there, that we shall 
need neither the light of the sun nor the light of the 
moon, for the Lord God giveth us light. 

So the spiritual is only the present life moving amid 
new conditions ; but there is no necessary reversal. If 
God can convert a soul, leaving intact all the mental 
powers and higher sffections, he can also glorify a soul, 
still retaining and refiaing ite human loves. 

I think you see the bearing of these thoughts upon 
our future or heavenly recognition Weclaim it as one 
of those things concerning which Christ would say, *‘ If 
it were not so, I would have told you’’—a fact unneces- 
sary directly to re-reveal, because revealed {n our present 
faculties. But more directly in evidence of the heavenly 
recognition, take, next, the fact of our individuality. 
The individuality of each of us means simply that which 
he is in bis ownnature. The individuality of the rose 
is that it has certain distinctions that belong to it as 
separate from all other flowers Look at it; in all its 
variety of fcrm as single or double, or as the wild dog- 
rose, you never mistake it for another flower. Inhale 
its fragrance. Ycu at once detect {ts character. There 
is the odor of the violet, of the helfotrope, of the jessa- 
mine, of the lilac ; wil! you ever mistake one of these 
for that of the rose ? These are its distinctive qualities 
So to esch of us there isa marked indi-idualism that 
must forever preset ve to others his or her identity. 

And observe that the /cast of these features is a physical 
quality—that which answers to our sight or our hearing 
orour touch. Itis a quality of mind, of personality, 
which employs these organs, but which is not bound to 
them in order that we may understand it, more than is 
a melody confined for its expression t> a haro or plano 
or flute. If we should hear that melody floating from a 
human voice on a distant continent, or among the stars, 
we should recognize it. The mother knows her child 
by disposition as fully as by form or tone, by a distinc- 
tion from every one of a multitude of other children 
Probably when she thinks of her child it is more by 
those invisible features, these qualities of the soul, than 
by anything physical She might not beable to define 
that distinctness, to put it into words, but it is none the 
less real on that account 

Now, itis the fact of this individualism that furnishes 
a stable ground for our expectation of the heavenly 
recognition. How the nature of our departed ones, 
when they were upon the earth, grew into ours! How 
our memory cherishes them in their individuality! We 
have others left to us, but these do not suffice. That 
place is never filled. I appeal to a consciousness to-day 
that holds in its most sacred chambers not merely the 
image of s beloved form, precious as that may be, buts 
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life that was independent in all its characteristics of 
mind and spiritual quality, occupying now and to 
occupy forever, unchallenged, its own place. Our 
hearts yearn for these. Shall they not flow back again 
80 as to fil) just that vacancy, as the released waters flow 
back again into their old channel ? 

As there are no two objects or individuals on earth 
precisely alike, and as each creates its own appropriate 
niche, whether ia mind or in matter, so no one person 
can entirely fill the place of another’s previous occups- 
tion. The vacancy, in some of the essentials, must 
forever continue until that which constitutes the 
perfect correspondence shall reappear. Then, by its 
very adaptedness to that void, there must be instant 
recognition. The presence of organism as a require 
ment in order to recognition proves too much; for 
it would, as we have said, forever deny all possibility of 
communication in heaven. There are none but spirit. 
ual existences there. Are they forever meeting as 
strangers, passing on as diverse currents of air, not 
to know one another when they come again into each 
other’s latitude; or is there a principle of recognition 
unknown to us, but which is absolutely essential for 
angels and other spiritual existences to communicate 
with one another? Unless there is communication, 
upon this principle of recognition, an eternal silence and 
dumbness forever rests upon the hosts of heaven. 

The God who constructed the eye to see and the ear 
to hear has assuredly given powers of recognition to 
the heavenly spirits. The angels who rejoice over 
every repenting sinner witness the confilct of that 
soul. Weare not to be as formless puffs of afr. The 
Bible speaks as confidently of the glorified as of the 
present material form. On the Mount of Transfigura- 
tion not only was the Saviour recognized in that form, 
but Moses and Elias, of whom it is distinctly stated 
that they appeared in glory, that is, {n the glorified 
form. The very communion of heaven demands such 
recognition ; and were there no intimation of it here, 
we can trust the omnipotence of God todo for us what 
he has done for other spirits. 

Again, we must ixfer the heavenly recognition from 
our former association and common experiences. Can 
heaven be a state of less intelligence and adaptations 
than earth ? Is the future to be a state of entire for- 
getfulness ? Then whence is to come our praise for 
redeem'ng grace? The remembrance of our former 
guilt, and of the love that snatched us as brands from 
the burning, is to give voice to the new song, the occa- 
sion of our highest joy in glory. We'shall recall all 
that divine love has done for us 

But by that very capability will also be the capability 
to cherish all the memories of our earthly associates, 
the intermingling of their lives with ours, the ineradi- 
cable stamp of their influence upon us. By the ap- 
pointments of gtace that salvation is itself involved, as 
a remembrance and as a matter for praise, with earthly 
instrumentallties, with those who pointed usto Jesus 
and lovingly encouraged us to the Cross. Can we be 
with these and not recognize them in all the facts of 
that former relation ? Would it not argue a loss in- 
stead of a gala of mental power—for in proportion as 
the grace is prized would be the blessedness of such 
association—if heaven did not increase instead of 
diminish the facilities for intercourse? What does 
Paul mean when he asks, ‘‘ For what is our hops, or 
joy, or crown of rejoiclag? Are not even ye in the 
presence of your Lord Jesus at his coming?” 

Saints cannot tell their experiences in heaven without 
being recognized. And that suggests another thought 
pertinent to this connection. Recognition is to be the 
result, as far as we are concerned, of certain impressions 
made by the individuality of others upon ourselves, 
When we think of recognition, instantly we strive to 
recall certain prominent features or characteristics that 
will reappear to us in the reunion with our friends in 
heaven. But where is the test to be? In our own 
memories ? Yes, in part, but in something also deeper 
than memory. That individuality of others has left its 
imprees in our own nature, in our development. It has 
traced its lines in sentiments we have accepted so nat- 
urally, yet 80 permanently, we scarcely know how they 
came there; in impulses, in likes and dislikes. The 
image of their influence is to-day formed within us, 
associated with impressions received in our intercourse. 
As in nature no force is ever lost, but in its action 
passes on to an infinite series, so in the light of eternity 
it will be seen that no influence has ever been lost ; that, 
however occult the effect may be, it hat somewhere 
registered itself upon our intellectual or moral being. 
It will only require the clear perception of the spiritual 
life, a life freed from its present limitations, to see the 
tracery of every such force, to reveal the individuality 
of every other in ourselves. The spiritual likeness has 
been mirrored in our souls, and as we perceive it in 
the spiritual features of another, as face answers to 
fece in the waters, we shall know and shall in turn be 
known. 


To the scientist certain heavenly orbs discover them- 
selves in the color of their light. 
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‘*T give the first watch of the night 
To the red planet Mars.”’ 

One kindles as if in the furnace of a white heat, others 
with softer, mellowed hue. They glow forever in the 
elements that gave and feed their life. Should one of 
them wander, as the lost Plefad, yet, if within the reach 
of the telescope’s eye, its individuality could never be 
lost. Glittering in the zenith or hanging on the hort- 
zon, the eye of sclence would at once recognize and her 
lips speak {ts name. So the identity of spirit is eternal. 
In God's redeemed kingdom there shall be no confuston ; 
for, though “‘ star differeth from star in glory,” it is Lt 
the distinctiveness of a holy individuality, as here, in na- 
ture, not only each species but each member of every 
species bears its distinguishable mark. 

The fact, then, is that, with all our individuality, each 
of us is a part of other lives, a part that shall tell in the 
position to which they attain there, as are they of ours. 
The fact is, the absence of recognition would be the 
great anomaly, a thing far more remarkable and un- 
reasonable than the fullest knowledge. Then are we 
to know even as we are known. One of the occastons 
for devoutest praise is that we shall see there those for 
whom we have labored and prayed, the travail of our 
spiritual toils. 

Again, think of the waste in the divine economy 
which a lack of recognition would imply. Here we 
have been cultivating affections during all the years of 
our earthly existence. They were divinely implanted, 
part of our spiritual mold, for eternal as for temporal 
purposes. Their exercise has been no more essential to 
the care and support and judicious guidance of those 
committed to us than it has been essential to our own 
development, 

Oar social nature is promotive of all that is trusst and 
best in us, the qualities that are in themselves divine— 
gentleness, patience, kindliness, compassion, love. The 
more fully these exist In us the more perfect is the maa 
and the more does he move in the atmosphere of 
heaven. 

But that development has not stopped in the general 
illustration of these qualities. It has run along the 
lines of consangulaity, and employed these as the favor- 
{te facilities for bringing out all that is most generous 
and unseifish in our nature ; for this is manifest in the 
proportion of our affection. Manhood {s never com- 
plete until the faculties of heart are brought into exer- 
cise by taose pecullar relations that reach to {ts deepest 
springs. Womanliness in nature also finds its fullest 
development in maternity. Ail God’s appointments are 
to the increase of that brooding human love which we 
observe in its best iliustration in the home and in home 
ties. Our Saviour chooses the Father’s house as hig 
ima.ery of heaven. To the very hour of death, when 
the ph) sical man is weakening and intellect tottering, 
affection holds its grasp uaorelaxed. The mother can- 
not imagine how heaven could be heaven to her were 
not her children there. Tae last look she casts upon 
them on earth is the wistful, beseeching gaze that 
speaks the crowning prayer of her heart—almost as 
holy as that of Christ for his people when he pleads 
that they may be with him where he is—that they may 
be in eternal union with her. 

Now, is all this cultivation of affection for nothing ? 
Have immortal passions served their purpose when, as 
the old tree of the forest, they provide in their decaying 
embers for the existences that spring from them? Is 
all this love and compassion and generosity of the 
human heart merely a mechanical arrangement for per- 
petuating the race? Then away with immortality for- 
ever ! 

No, dear friends, these are spiritual properties, devel- 
oped for eternal uses, cultivated in earthly soll that they 
may flourish more generously in the spiritual. No 
doubt love will be more wise, more pure, more true 
there ; but by that very immortality and truth it shall 
survive to give richer blessing to those we cherished 
here, to make our association more lovely, to show how 
human relations may be cleansed and perfected in an 
appropriate atmosphere, heaven sweeter, praise more 
ecstatic. Here we see only the beginnings of things, 
There immortality is to give fullest play to all that on 
earth was lovely. 

Is there not a significance in the fact that the Script- 
ure speaks of the future abode of the saints as the 
‘* regenerated earth,” the creature delivered from the 
bordage of corruption, that these spirfiual qualities 
may flourish in glorious liberty ? I cannot see where 
it militates in the least agafust this, that ‘‘ there shall be 
neither marrying nor giving in marriage” in heaven. I 
cannot see how that fact, and the cessation of relations 
that were to serve in one of their features an economic 
purpose on earth, should interfere with the héavenly 
recognition. Be it so that in certain respects we “shall 
be as the angels of God,’ I do not see that it calls for 
& decrease of intelligence, of the exercise of spiriiual 
functions that are now the most elevating and enno- 
bling of our nature. 

And now, dear friends, permit a word of application. 
If the heavenly recognition is to be spiritual, and cer- 
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tainly it is, how largely will its extent depend upon our 
spiritual development! That isa thought for solemn 
consideration. 

Even here some eyes are trained to see things that 
others do not. It may be, as you look up at thestars, al] 
is confused ; you see the heavens as the scattering of 
gold dust. To the eye of the astronomer all is arrange- 
ment—fixed stars here, planets there, constellations mov- 
ing along thelr appointed highway, a concordant host 
wheeling and marching and countermarching in unde- 
viating system. Recognition implies correspondence. 
Thought, taste, pursuit, will be spiritualized and holy. 

The fact is, our education for the heavenly world is 
going on in this life. We are being trained here for the 
future recognition and communion, as our children are 
being instructed for their manhood and womanhood. 
Every growth in holiness and spirituality is an attain- 
ment toward that converse. There is a language in 
which the more safnted on earth now communicate with 
one another, to which some are strangers. That is a 
hint of the future. In certain respects they live in 
realms apart. The surest thing we can do to secure 
that recognition is to seek development of our spiritual 
life in habit and converse. Going Into heaven with 
these earthly tastes weuld be to find ourselves on the 
outer circle, the horizon, while many we have loved 
will be moving in superior orbits. 

The true influence of the heavenly recognition would 
beto make us live worthy of taose who, during all these 
years of their absence from us, have baen advancing in 
blessedness, Are our dear ones growing away from us, 
while we atill cling to these earthly and perishing 
things ° Then recognition, after all, may not be to us 
what we had hoped for. How jaalously we should 
withstand everything that may imperil so precious a 
hope! God means that this prospét shall act asa stim- 
ulant, that we may give speed to our zeal, ‘‘ casting 
aside evary weight and the sin that doth so easily beset 

us’—the crowning thought the joy that is set before us. 





GATHERED FROM LIFE. 


N the highways and hedges formed by the tenement. 
houses of our city there is a work going on of 
which but few of us have any conception. The New 
York Clty Mission have begun issuing a monthly that 
puts the work of the Mission before us in a comprehen- 
sive manner. Number III has just been issued, and the 
first page contalas the welcome intelligence that ‘‘ Our 
Debt is Dead.” This is the guarantee of successsul 
work both in the past and the future. 
The record of Olivet Chapel shows that the invest- 
ment brings datly returns : 


*¢ While the opening of our churches is being widely dis- 
cussed in the papers, our City Mission has for years been 
in the habit of opening its churches every day. From fif- 
teen to twenty services are held in each of them every week. 
Take Olivet Chapel as an example: On Sunday three 
preaching services (two in English and one in German), 
besides ‘one session of the Sunday-school, and a woman’s 
prayer-meeting. On Monday evening a German prayer- 
meeting. On Tuesday a Helping Hand in the afternoon 
and an English prayer-meeting intheevening. On Wednes- 
day a workers’ meéting in the afternoon, and a lecture 
every other week. On Thursday afternoon a largeGerman 
women’s meeting, and in the evening a teachers’ meeting. 
Oa Friday afternoon a Band of Hope, and in the evening 
@ young people’s prayer-meeting. On Saturday morning 
a children’s sewing school, and in the evening choir prac- 
tice. The fires never go out in the chapel from the tire 
they are lighted in the fall until warm weather again ap- 
pears. Our church property is used for all it is worth, and 
never grows rusty through idleness.’’ 


Many strange sights, many strange ineldents, are 
brought before the missionaries and visitors in their 
daily rounds. The first shows how strong are the pre- 
conceived ideas of what should be done : 


“Some time ago we were called to conduct the funeral 
services of a strange woman, who was to be buried from 
the undertaker’s shop. The deceased had been the wife of 
a trainer of prize-fighters. The mourners, prominent 
among whom was Harry Hill, of Bleecker Street renown, 
were mostly broad-shouldered, short-haired, hard-fisted 
men. To this assembly we preached ‘ the Law’ as plainly 
as ever it had been proclaimed, and then closed the address 
with some Gospel invitations. Nothing was said about the 
departed, for the simple reason that ‘the least said, the 
soonest mended.’ After the benediction there was a mani- 
fest hesitation on the part of the chief mourner and his 
friends. No one stirred, but each one looked inquiringly at 
the other. Presently the husband arose, with his silk hat 
in his hand and his black gloves on, and, with that pecul- 
larly springy motion of the knees so peculiar to ‘ Knights 
of the Ring,’ made the following address: ‘ She was a good 
woman, she was. You never seed her like before, nor will 
youagain. She wasn’t nobody’s enemy, and nobody wasn’t 
herenemy. I tell ye, she had awonderful memory. EfI’d 
take her to the theater she’d repeat e-e very word of the 
play when we come home. Same ef I'd take her to any 
church. Her doctrine was Paul on the Corinthians, and 
it’s my opinion that ef any man lives up to Paul on 
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the Corinthians he’s all right when he gits up yonder. 
She was a remarkable woman, I tell ye—so she was!’ 
This eulogy seemed to satisfy the mourners, and they 
arose and violently shook bands with the speaker and 
then filed out. We went home and at once read the whole 
of ‘ Paul on the Corinthiang,’ and made up our mind that 
the man was right in his estimate of the destination of any 
one who lived up to that.”’ 


The power of song does not diminish. One night it 
roused the shepherds ; and it still leads men to seek 
their King : 


** It was held last Sunday, in a very low lodging-house on 
the Bowery. Mr. Lee, with several young men from Olivet 
Chapel, went down and began to sing some familiar Gospel 
hymng. This soon drew all the men in the house to the 
reading-room. Cards were then distributed toall, with the 
words of several otber hymns on them, and the men were 
invited to call for such hymns as they preferred, and join 
in the service. This they did heartily. One man then said 
to the leader, ‘ Boss, won’t you say a prayer?’ The invi- 
tation was only too welcome, and prayer was offered, prob- 
ably for the first time inthatroom. Really, the Lord seems 
to be opening the way wonderfully to our missionary. A 
case of man and wife separated for five years was brouzht 
to his notice. The man was taken to one of our chapels, 
and before long the truth so laid hold of him that he and 
his wife are now once more united, and this week came to 
church together.’’ 


Sometimes the workers are disheartened ; so much 
work and 20 slight results Once in a while an incident 
like the following comes to show how surely the seed 
is sown, how carefully the Gardener watches : 


** Christmas morning we celebrated the Lord’s Supper at 
DeWitt Memorial Church. The occasion was one of spe- 
clal interest. Men of different nations and various relig- 
ious beliefs were there made one in Christ Jesus. There 
was a Chinaman, who had left his dead Confuctus and 
found the living and life-giving Jesus. The teachers in the 
Chinese school were rejoiced and encouraged to see this 
convert baptized in the nameof the Trinne God. There was 
one who came from Bulgaria, and had turned from the 
superstitious forms of an idolatrous church. There was a 
young girl who came to us from the Church of Rome. She 
had found Christ in our school, and, although called on to 
suffer persecution, she proved faithful; neither blows nor 
harsh words could drive her from our services. She was 
willing to give up father and mother rather than deny 
Christ. After waiting for a long time, we finally decided 
to accept her, and leave the result in the hands of God. 
The fourth was a typical case, and, therefore, his c»nver- 
sion will be interesting to our readers. He had lived near 
our church for several years, but had never attended our 
services, and cared no more for a church than Christian 
people do for a priz? fight. If he thought of religion at 
all, it was somewhat in the following manner: ‘Some 
people believe there is a God. Idon’t know. I have never 
seen Him. I do what is right, and fear nobody. The 
church is a good enough place for women and children, 
but no man of sense will go there.’ There are thousands 
of people in New York justlike him They are ignorant of 
the great truths of Christianity, and do not care to inform 
themselves. This man, however, sent his children to our 
Sunday-school. 

‘*The children sang hymns at home, which pleased the 
motber, and she finally came to our services and was con- 
verted. The missionary visitor called frequently at this 
home, and occasionally the pastor came in jast after sup- 
per. The suspicion which this man had concerning 
churches and ministers gradually disappeared. The min- 
ister would not receive money for baptizing the man’s 
baby, and when a poor woman cffered him a dollar 
for preaching a funeral sermon at the death of her bus- 
band he had refused that also. What he had been told 
about ministers preaching a pack of lies, for the sake of 
getting poor people’s money, was all wrong, in this case at 
any rate. He finally told his wife he liked the minister, 
and hoped he would cal often. After many invitations 
had been extended to him, he finally attended our services 
on the Sabbath, and came regularly afterward. His heart 
was like the dry and thirsty ground, and God’s Word came 
to him like the gentle, refreshing, life-giving rain. On 
Christmas morning he took his place with the followers of 
Christ. There were also a number of children who were 
rescued from the ever-encroaching heathenism by which 
they are surrounded, and from the Sunday-school entered 
the church.”’ 


In the year 1886 a fine-appearing gentleman came and 
said, ‘Do you know me, Mr. Dooly?’’ I was unable to 
remember him, so he told me that in 1873 he had fre- 
quented Carmel Chapel, in the Bowery, and had never for- 
gotten the kindness and the truth he had received there, 
“Tam now,”’ he said, ‘‘a minister of the Gospel in the Far 
West ; my church sent me East on business, and I felt it a 
duty to look you up and tell you of God’s goodness and 
love to me.’? Farther conversation greatly strengthened 
our faith in leaving results with God, and he would be true 
to the words of the prophet (Isaiah lv., 10, 11). 


CLEVELAND OsweGo Co County Dec. 15, 1887. 
Mr Leea KIND FRIEND 
I tried to seea you b2fore i left new York but, failed to do 
so 801 left new Yor on the first of this month, and arrived 
in Syrecuse in due time | stopee with a neice of mine their 
a weeke So i came over heir to stop with a brother of 
mine to spend the holidays and with all probilitey for all 





the the winter please remember to all of the kind friends 


and brothers in Christ and temprance and aspeciley all of 
the kind young peopel who was so good to provide for all 
of the poor unfortuneds me for one an thanksgiving day as 
for myself I will always remember and pray for them with 
best wishes and good will to all Brothers and Sisters in 
Christ and temprance in hopes to heir from you in return 1 
Remain as ever an humble Servant, and a brother in Christ. 


The following ex'racts give a glimpse of the work 
done by the women’s branch : 


‘* Asking at one door for Mrs. K., a very pretty, pleasant- 
faced woman told me that Mrs. K.had ‘gone out,’ and 
invited me into her room to wait. 

‘* Everything was very cozy—gcod rooms, well furnished, 
neat and comfortable. 

‘* Mrs. N. was about thirty yea.s of age, with only one 
child, a girl of eleven years. Her husband is a waiter in 
some hotel. They moved to New York from Philadelphia 
two years ago. Another woman was with her, and they 
were busy sewing. They seemed very hospitable indeed, 
and declared that my staying was no interruption at all. 
80 I proposed that while they sewed and I waited we 
should read something. 

“Taking from my bag Mr. Moody’s sermon on Noah’s 
Ark, I began it. Then came the opportunity to ask if they 
knew who Mr. Moody was, etc., when I found that Mrs. 
N. was a Roman Catholic She has not, as yet, made any 
church home in New York, but has been anxious to send 
Katie to some Sunday-school, but knew not where to send 
her. I will say just here that, thougl our preparatory 
department in Olivet is already overcrowded, Miss W. 
agreed to take her in some way. She came, and, being ad- 
vanced for her years, was put in the main school, where she 
has regularly been ever since. 

‘“*To come back to Mr. Moody’s sermon. As yet I did 
not know who or what the other womaa was, but both 
were much interested, as, in Mr Moody’s thrilling, graphic 
way, the stories of Jonah, Lot’s wife, the serpent in the 
wilderness, and bread from heaven were touched upon, 
and Christ’s reference toeach. Then, in detail, the Ark, 
the position the people took in regard to it then—ovrs, 
now, in respect to our ark, Jesus Christ. : 

** Before long I had discovered that the other listener 
was a Jewess—for she did not long remain a listener, but 
became a questioner, and laid aside her work, that nothing 
might belost. Many questions were asked, and she said, 
with Jewish earnestness and simplicity (as others have 
said), ‘Oh! I could listen all day to this!’ 

* As we three—Jow, Roman Catholic, and Christian— sat 
talking over this old, old story, found iu each of our 
Bibles, one could not but think how the Gospel draws all 
nations and peoples together, and how perfectly it meets 
the needs of each. 

‘* This was a pretty home, and one where it was easy and 
a delight to give the Gospel. 

“Sometimes circumstances are very different, and the soil 
seems unfit toreceitve the seed. The comfort to us is that 
we are only set to scatter the sesd which is put into our 
hand already prepared, and we need not consider the soil. 

‘Not long after this pleasant visit to Mrs. N., I went one 
afternoon to find a Mrs. T.,a Helping Hand woman. I 
found her home to be in one of the dingiest houses in one 
of the dirtiest parts of A. Street. Going to the housc- 
keeper, I inquired for Mrs. T. Beside the housekeeper were 
& grown son and a young one of about eleven years. in 
loud tones and in chorus the three began answering my 
questions and giving particular directions how to find Mrs. 
T.’s room, the young man shouting out to his younger 
brother, ‘Go show the lady the way.’ After their detailed 
information one wou:d have had no difficulty in floding it, 
but, ignorant of a missionaty’s powers of exploration, he 
dashed on ahead, calling on me to foliow It was not by 
watching him, but by the sense of feeling, that at last I 
reached thé top, there being scarcely any light in the 
passage. 

‘* He was there before me, and had proceeded to business 
at once by announcing me, so that before I was able 
to speak another chorus (of children’s yoices this time) 
greeted me. ‘ Mother’s not in; please walk in; I’ll go and 
tell her; she’s scrubbing just next door.’ I walked in and 
took the offered chair, which was placed in the middle of 
the room —about the only clear space. 

‘While the chlidren are behind me, fastening more 
securely their bits of clothing, we will glance abont the 
one room which is their home. 

* At one side stands the bed, on which is a three-year-old 
boy, who, not being as sensitive about his appearance as 
his sisters, continues the gymuastic exercises we had in- 
terrupted. The bed seems to have been so constantly in 
use, & long time has elapsed since opportunity has been 
found to make it up. Unwashed dishes stand on table and 
shelves, and the floor is covered with pieces of coal, re- 
mains of pudding left from dinner, etc., etc. 

‘* When the girls at last reappear we find them bright and 
interesting. They belong to a mission school on the East 
Side, to which they seem much attached. ‘Do you keep 
house for mother when she is out working ?’ we inquired, 
and then went on to tell how much they could help by 
washing dishes, and so on. These lessons were not lost, 
for immediately one seized the broom and began to make 
things fly about my face and ears in such a lively way that 
I suggested she should wait a little while. 

‘Presently the mother camein. In course of conversation, 
when asked if the little girls of nine and eleven could help 
in her housework, she took action promptly, as they had 
done, saying, ‘Pat on that water and wash them dishes.’ 
Then, discovering that the boy’s face needed washing, she 
applied herself to that task. He objected, and began roll- 
ing over and over on the floor to prevent the carrying ont 





of her plan, but she clang to him, and succeeded in rub- 
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bing the wet cloth over his face each time it was turned 
toward her in his revolutions. 

* After these preliminaries, we were able to touch upon 
the object of our call, to find out if the mother should be 
admitted to the privileges of Helping Hand. 

The woman is a widow and very poor, and, in spite of 
the disorder and filth of the room, there is something inter- 
esting and hopeful about this family,especially the children. 
Their bright black eyes looked ‘so intelligently into one’s 
face, and they were so eager for the Sunday-school papers, 
reading aloud bits from them. Presently they discovered 
the bymn, ‘Tell me the old, old story,’ and in sweet, 
childish yoices began to sing it. 

“ Looking at it in one way, this scene seemed ludicrous ; 
but looking again, not with fleshly eyes, these surround- 
inge—untidy rooms, soiled, raggedé clothing—fade away, 
and we see only immortal souls, as precious in God’s sight, 
and for whom Christ paid as great a price, as for any of 
us.”” 





LYMAN BEECHER LECTURES. 


("THE general titleof Dr. Trumbull’s third and fourth 

lectures at the Yale Divinity School, delivered 
February 2 and 3, was “ The Sunday-School, its Modern 
Revival and its Influence on the Family.” 

The lecturer opened his lecture with a sketch of the 
sad state of morals and religion during the elghteeath 
cantury in Europe and America. He found its funda- 
mental cause, not in any external forces, but in the loss 
of spiritual life in the church, due to the practical extinc- 
tion of the church Bible tchool. He then proceeded to 
show that the great revival of religious life which suc- 
ceeded this decline gained its power and permanency 
from the revival, extension, and expansion of this 
agency of Biblical instruction. Tis middle of the 
eighteenth century wis marked by great revivals in 
Germany wnder Z'xzsndorf, in England under Wesley 
aid Whitefield, and in America under Edwards and 
Whitefield. In the work of Z'nzendorf and Wesley 
special efforts were made to reach the children, but 
instruction was occasional and meager. In 1780, in 
Gloucester, England, Robert Raikes, the editor of the 
Gloucester ‘‘ Journal,” gathered the poorer children of 
a manufacturing quarter of that city into the rooms of a 
private house in the neighborhood, for instruction in 
reading and in the elementary truths of religion. This 
movement, purely individual at its baginning, spread 
rapidly among all the religious denominations of the 
United Kingdom and into other lands. It became the 
fashion to teach in the Sunday-school, aud the Queen 
herself added her commendation to the many praises of 
Robert Raikes. At this time the religious life of Eng- 
land was at a very low ebb, but the work of the Sunday- 
school turned the tide. At first the Sunday-school had 
paid instructors, and its lessons were mainly limited to 
reading and to the Church of England Catechism. 
But it soon secured voluntary teachers, and its instruc- 
tion widened and included the memorizing of Bible 
verses and the studying of portions of the Bible in 
graded classes. Such was the great influence of the 
work that the origin of the great religious societies of 
Great Britain, as the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
the Religious Tract Society, the London Missionary 
Society, and the Church Missionary Soclety, can be 
clearly traced to its influence. It is difficult to realize 
the great influence of the Sunday-school upon the re- 
ligious life of America. It was seen in a great increase 
in Biblical knowledge, in frequent revivals, in the 
gathering of many children into the church. In our 
newer communities a large proportion of all the 
churches organized in the past half-century have had 
their beginning in Sunday-schools. At present there 
are nearly as many teachers and scholars in the 
Protestant Sunday-schools of the United States asin all 
the Protestant world besides, and through the American 
Foreign Sunday-School Union, American Christianity is 
planting Sunday-schocls all over the world. The 
Internations! Lessons, formally inaugurated in 1873, are 
now studied by from five to seven millions of persons 
each week. Out of the system has grown a vast and 
valuable Biblical literature. 

In treating the second branch of his subject, The 
Influence of the Sunday-School on the Family, Dr. 
Trumbull began by stating the widespread objection to 
the Sunday. schoo! that its natural tendency is in the 
direction of releasing parents from a sense of their re- 
sporsibility for the religious instruction and care of 
their children, and that, ccnsequently, the Sunday- 
school tends to lessen the influence of the family. If 
this objzction can be proved to be well founded, then 
the Sunday school should not receive the support of 
any one who cares for the carrying out of God’s plans 
for the race, because the family fs ceriainly a divinely 
institvted agency for the religious training of mankind. 
Bat this objection is proved to be without foundation 
by the facts of history. It is evident from the Bible 
and the rabbinical writings that the church Bible 
school was established to meet a need which the family 
could not supply. And the comparison of the state of 

family religion in the period before the Sunday-school 
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was revived and at the present time, in the nations 
where the institution has had power, shows that, instead 
of tending to lessen family religion, the Sundsy-school 
has been the great cause of its establishment and growth. 
In England, a century and a quarter ago, there was a 
lamentable ignorance and disregard of religious things 
in the families of all classes. This was true also even in 
Scotland, called ‘‘the land of family religion.” This 
title was won in the Reformation times, but it was not 
true in the times of which we speak. Ireland and 
Wales, now known as “‘the land of Sunday-schools,” 
were no better than their neighbors. As to the state of 
family religion in America at that time, the testimony 
to its low condition is universal. There has been a great 
revival of family religion during the present century, 
and it may be confidently affirmed that the Sunday- 
school, instead of being a hindrance to that revival, has 
been largely the source of whatever satisfactory home 
religious instruction we now have, and that our still 
existing lack in this direction is to be supplied by a wise 
use of thisagency. We often here regret that we are 
not living in the ‘‘ good old days” of earnest family 
religion. When were those days? The leaders of the 
church during the past two centuries have all declared 

they were not living in them. They were behind 
Humphrey and Chalmers, Lyman Beecher, the elder 

D wright, Edwards, Cotton and Increase Ma‘ther. We 

cannot find those days until we reach the generation 

which immediately followed the first settlers of New 

Esgland, when the church Bible school was given its 

true place in the instruction of the young. The fact is 

that the measure and quality of religious instruction in 

the family was never so great and so good as at the 

present day, and this is £0 because of the unvarying 

tendency of the widely extended Sunday-school to pro- 

mote and improve it. E. 8. P. 








BALTIMORE CONFERENCE OF 
CHARITIES. 


T a recent meeting in Baltimore of delegates from 

the various charities of that city, President An- 
drew D. White, formerly of Cornell University, and 
Bishop Heary Potter, of New York City, presented 
some remarks of far-reaching significance. The chief 
point of President White's spsech was that to numbers 
of immigrants, coming to this country from some of the 
worat parts of of Europe, the promiscuous charities of 
American cities hold open the door and bid them wel- 
come. In crossing the Atlantic many times Mr. White 
sald he had given attention to the immigrants who hap- 
pened to be upon the same steamer, and had formed the 
conviction that many of them came, not for the good of 
the country to which they came, but for the good of 
the country from which they came. This class of peo- 
ple, he said, had been dealt with successfully in some 
parts of Germany by charity organization societies, and 
as much could be done in America. He looked with 
favor upon two bills lately introduced into the United 
States Senate by Senators Palmer and Morrill; the 
latter he regarded as much the better; but these 
must have the active co-operation of all good citizens 
in order to be effective toward solving the grave 
problems which face us in great cities. But there 
was even one greater danger {o be taken into account in 
our great modern charities ; viz , the danger of making 
doubts in the minds of those first disposed toward 
Christianity and Christian charity lest the whole thing 
be harmful rather than helpful, and then the springs of 
sympathy and of charity be dried up. 

Bishcp Potter touched the convictions of his hearers 
when he showed that, to really solve anything, all must 
help. In the modern tendency of charities toward insti- 
tutionalism, each goes its own way, and evils are engen 
dered. The B'shop’s address was more convincing than 
amusing, yet it did not lack wit. One of his illustra- 
tions for the need of unity between great organized 
bodies of men was that ofa family sometimes assisted 
by Sisters of Charity. Two of these good women one 
day heard from within the house, ‘‘ Run, mother, run; 
the Sisters of Charity are coming, and the baby has the 
Protestant linen on,” The old noticn of charity organ- 
ization, Mr. Potter said, was to protect the pockets of 
the rich; but the new notion is, How can we get into 
contact with life around us? To put a few dcllars into 
the contribution box without conscious self-denial can 
nolonger suffice. We must seek to lift men up. 

The chairman of the meeting was a gentleman well 
known in Baltimore, the Hon. Charles J. Buonaparte. 
Professor H. B. Adams, of Johns Hopkins University, 
made some remarks upon the literature of charities, 
and at the close of the meeting the audience was invited 
to inspect a collection of many of the best books on 
charities in one of the Universiiy libraries. * # 





The new reredos in St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, is of 
white Italian marble with colored marble pilasters. It 
rises to a great height, representing the Crucifixion in life 





size. Its cost was $120,000. 
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SOME HARD QUESTIONS TO ANSWER. 
Dear Christian Union : 

HILE reading in the January number of the 

** Missionary Herald” the article on ‘‘ The 

Tithe,” in which the Jewish law, ‘The tenth is the 
Lord’s,” is set forth as a literal Christian obligation in 
thé use of money, I was led to ask some questions 
which I submit to you. The tenth of what? The 
produce of the fields? Suppose I have no fields. 
Of income? Suppose I am in debt. If I take the 
onetenth to pay my debts do I withhold it from 
the Lord ? Isn't the one-teuth plan unfair to the poor ? 
One-tenth of my income—ssy $600—leaves me but 
$540 ; one tenth of $2,000 leaves the fine balance of 
$1,800. True, the author says, “the giving of the 
tenth is the entering wedge for larger giving.” 

That is very good. Butthen recurs the root question, 
How am I to give to the Lord ? 

Suppose my family needs the money for food and 
clothing, also an aged father and mother, and other 
dependent relatives, so that, with the strictest econ- 
omy, it ali goes to them ; is nothing given to the Lord ? 

I have just been reading about the new astronomical 
observatory, aud I asked, Suppose Mr. Lick had given 
$700,000 to the Pacific Theological Seminary or to for- 
eign missions, he remaining the same James Lick, would 
the money have been given to the Lord any more than 
in that gift to sclence? Did the man really fulfill the 
law who declared what we suppose was the truth, that 
he gave tithes of allthat he possessed ? Is the payment 
of so many dollars, shillings, francs, or whatever, in any 
amount or to any cause, the way of paying the Lord 
anything ? 

Can the figures gi@e the real output of Christian 
benevolence? May not the one-tenth mean the inmoat 
heart’s love, the pure gold of divine life? And when 
that is given, is not a// the money given, as the whole 
man {fs given? Is there not a way here that would fill 
with dollars our missionary treasuries? May it not be 
for lack of inspiration that our charities go hungry and 
lean ? Yours truly, Ker Jay. 

P,. 8 —I wonder if ‘‘M. L, M.” eats pork ! 





CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR MOVEMENT. 


HE interdenominational character of this movement 
is shown by the fact, recently brought to light, that in 
a list of a hundred and fifty new societies reported ina 
single week, thirty-two belonged to Presbyterian churches, 
twenty-seven to Baptist churches, twenty six to Congrega- 
tional churches, thirteen to Methodist churches, while the 
others, where the denomination was known, were scattered 
among the other great evangelical sects. While the move- 
ment is an interdenominational one, it is not, in the ordi- 
nary sense, undenominational. Union socleties embracing 
the young people of different denominations in the same 
town are discouraged, and have not been found to do the 
best work. A society in every church auxiliary to and de- 
pendent on that church is considered the best plan. No 
jealousies are then excited, and the young people can still 
meet together for an occasional union meeting with the 
other societies. 

One of the most efficient Christian Endeavor unions is 
that of New Haven and vicinity. It embraces twenty-five 
societies; monthly meetings are held in the different 
churches, and they are always of very great interest. A 
series of evangelistic meetings has been inaugurated by the 
union, two or three members volunteering to go from each 
society to any church that desires their aid. In this way 
the young people are reached as they cannot be in any other 
way; and the meetings, though quiet in tone, are earnest 
and productive of much good. 

The seventh anniversary of the establishment of the 
Society promises to be very generally observed some time 
in February. The first Society—that in the Williston 
Church, Portland, Me.—observes its anniversary February 
9, and the former pastor and originator of the Society, the 
Rev. F. E. Clark, is to be present to make an address. [n 
the Southern States the Society has not gained very much 
until recently, but it is now finding a warm place in many 
of the churches of all denominations. Chicago has forty- 
six Christian Endeavor Societies, St. Louis thirty-one, Bos- 
ton about thirty-five, Worcester seventeen, San Francisco 
about twenty. 





FOREIGN ITEMS. 


Here is the account given by a foreign paper of a strange 
performance in Rouen, France: 

‘“* A disgraceful disturbance took placé yesterday in the 
Cathedral of Rouen. The Abbé Garnier, of Caen, had lately 
begun a series of conferences or discourses of a pecuilar 
kind, and people were invited to attend them by pressing 
circular letters, and by flaring posters which were put up 
all over the city. The AbLé was supposed to hold a brief 
for the Deity, and a compére was appointed as counsel for 
the devil. M. Garnier’s contention was that the Catholic 
Church had always assisted in the development of science, 
and this the devil’s advocate denied, citing cases like that 
of Galileo and others. The first conference went off on 
Sunday, with a few murmurs of dissent and disapproba- 
tion on the part of some persons in the congregation. On 
Monday, however, a fiery controversialist started up from 





the midst of the people and gave the Abbé Garnier ‘ no end 
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of trouble.’ The priest was doing his best to answer the 
avalanches of questions which were put to him in as calm 
@ manner as possible when a crowd of ‘ rowdies ’ burst into 
the church shouting and singing like delegates from pande- 
monium. They intoned the ‘ Marseillaise,’ and hissed the 
controversialist and the preacher. Yesterday when the 
Abbé appeared in the pulpit he was hooted, and the 
‘roughs’ sang ‘C’est Boulange, lange, lange !’ and shouted 
out blasphemous cries. When the police interfered they 
were attacked, and the men whom they arrested were liber- 
ated.” 


The Rey. Charles H. Spurgeon, in a letter to the Baptist 
Union, which bas just accepted his resignation, says that 
every union, unless it is a fiction, must be based upon cer- 
tain principles. The doctrine of baptism by immersion w!'} 
not suffice as a groundwork. There are other doctrines 
besides which are essential. He is unable to feel fellowship 
with a man merely because of his adherence to the doctrine 
of immersion if in other matters he {s false to the teachings 
of Scripture. 











A genera 1 assembly of clergymen, representing all the 
Protestant missions in Mexico, is now being held in the City 
of Mexico. This is the first time that such a union of the 
various Protestant sects operating in missionary work there 
has been possible, and it has been brought about largely 
by the efforts of the Rev. John Buller, head of the Methodist 
mission. 





CHURCH GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE STATES. 


—At the monthly business meeting of Plymouth Church a 
letter prepared by Professor R. W. Raymond in reply to that 
lately received from the church in Wolverhampton, of 
which the Rev. C. A. Berry is pastor, was adopted. The 
letter says: ‘*‘ We would not deny that the decision of Mr. 
Berry involved a disappointmeut to us. We have no rea- 
son to change or disavow the effection with which we so 
receutly regarded him. Yet we would not have your satis- 
faction in retaining your own beloved leader alloyed with 
any feeling that a sister church had been thereby made to 
sustain irreparable irjury. You will rejoice to know that 
we are as thoroughly united and as determined to carry on 
our work as we could have been had your pastor accepted 
our invitation. ... We are not going backward, we are 
not mere’y holding our own, we are steadily advancing.” 

—The annual meeting of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
clation of this State will be held in Harlem, February 16, 
17, 18, and 19. Reduced rates of fare have been procured 
for delegates and their friends, and a very large number of 
those interested in the work are expected to attend the con- 
vention. Addresses will be made during the sessions by 
William E. Dodge, the Rev. Dr. Marvin R. Vincent, the 
Rey. A. B. Kittredge, the Rev. Dr. Walter Laidlaw, of 
Albany, J. R. Mott, of Cornell University, the Rev. R. R. 
Meredith, cf Brooklyn, and others. Their subjects will be 
in accordance with the work of the associations. The £es- 
sions will be held in Pilgrim Congrezatio- al Church, except 
Thuredsy evening, when a welcome reception will be held 
in Su!zer’s Hall, Second Avenue and 127th Street. 

—President Elbridge T. Gerry, in his annual report for 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children in 
this city, denies that juvenile crime is on the increase in this 
country to-day. This is due only to the vigorous enforce- 
ment of the laws intended for the protection of the children. 
The report states that in the last year 2,755 children were 
eared for and placed in homes ; 5,249 complaints were re- 
ceived, and 5 822 of these were investigated ; 1,900 cases 
were prosecuted and 1 848 offenders were convicted. The 
Society ’s expenses were $21,225; its receipts were $27.341. 
In thirteen years 32,994 complaints have been received and 
investigated, and nea: ly 20,000 children have been received 
and cared for. 

—A meeting of Brooklyn Congregationalist ministers and 
laymen interested in the forming of a Brooklyn Congrega- 
tional Club similar to those in New York and Boston was 
held on last Thursday night. Delegates were present from 
the Church of the Pilgrims, the Central Congregational, the 
Clinton Avenue, Puritans, South, Lee Avenue, and Tomp- 
kins Avenue Churches. It was decided to meet in the 
Johnson Building on the last Monday of each month, pend- 
ing the selection of suitable club-rooms. A committee was 
appointed to prepare a constitution and to interest the 
churches in the project. 

—The Rev. David Wills read an address on ‘‘ News- 
papers’? before the regular meeting of Philadelphia Preeby- 
terian ministers last week. He is reported as saying: 
“The Sunday papers are here and have come to stay, and 
reach more people than does the pulpit. We are a news- 
paper nation, and the greater portion of our people are 
newspaper readers, and the church cannot suppress what is 
popularly accepted as legitimate journalism. If we are to 
look upon the Sunday newspaper with aversion on account 
of public matters that are printed in its pages, why should 
we not look in the same way on the sermon that is delivered 
on political subjects ?”’ 

—We gave some acccunt a week or two ego of the 
movement in this city toward raising a fund to aid aged 
and disabled Presbyterian ministers. It is now hoped to 
raise a centennial furd of a million dollars for the pur- 
pose. A second meeting to discuss the subject was held 
in the First Presbyterian Church last week. The Rev. 
Dr. W. C. Cattel said that out of 6,000 ministers there 
were less than 600 who «ere disabled by years or sickness 
from earning their living. These had received last year 
about $200 each for their families from the ecbarch. 

~The council of Congregational churches summoned in 
Brooklyn last week to consider the questions in issue be- 
tween the Rev. Arthur Cheater and the Bushwick Avenye 
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Church decided that Mr. Chester was not the pastor of 
the Bushwick Avenue Congregational Church, that he 
never legally had been, and that consequently the Trustees 
of the church had had no authority to pay him the sal- 
ary he has been receiving. A committee was appointed to 
endeavor to adjust the difficulties between the two dis- 
agreeing parties in the church. 

—The Rev. F. E. Clark and the Rev. R. W. Brokaw 
were the principal speakers at the second union meeting 
of the Brooklyn Societies for Christian Endeavor held at 
the Clinton Avenue Congregational Church last Thursday 
night. 

—The Rev. C. H. Yatman, of Newark, N. J., has been 
holding evangelistic services since September in the cities 
of Chicago, Joliet, Evanston, and Peoria, Ill., St. Louls 
and Independence, Mo. These meetings were under the 
auspices of the Young Men’s Christian Association, but 
pastors of prominent churches heartily co-operated with 
Mr. Yatmaan. 

—A Philadelphia correspondent writes as follows : ‘‘The 
series of union meetings under the direction of the Rev. B. 
Fay Mills terminated on January 30. The union of the 
ten churches of seven denominations has been cordial 
and earnest ; and one of its most certain results will be in 
the future a more sympathetic relation and readiness to 
work together. Mr. Mills’s labors have been marked by the 
positive absence of everything like cant and mere emotional 
appeals. He makes his appeal to men’s intelligence and 
better judgment, urging men to become Christians because 
in this way only can they make the most and the best of 
their lives for this and the coming time. The Spirit has been 
most manifestly present from the first, and the community 
has been very powerfully moved. Large numbers have 
declared for Christ, and the work is manifestly in sucha 
state that the workers on the ground can and will take it 
up and carry it on, and so continue the harvesting.” 

—The German branch of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association of this city held its seventh anniversary on 
Monday night of last week. The branch has 226 members, 
is growing in strength, and is doing an excellent work. The 
present buildingis small, and a fund is being raised to pur- 
chase the adjoining property and to open a gymnasium and 
general hall. 

—A charge of heresy has been brought against the Rev. 
L. C. Baker, of the West Jersey Presbytery. A special 
committee last June reported that his teachings and writ- 
ings were not in accordance with the established doctrine 
of the Presbyterian Church, and suggested that he quietly 
withdraw from his ministerial position. Mr. Baker de- 
clined to do so, and he appeared before the Presbytery and 
made a vigorous defense of his teaching that eternal dam- 
nation is not necessarily a sinner’s lot after deatb. 

—The First United Presbyterian Church of Mansfield, 
Pa., was entirely destroyed by fire last week. Loss, $15,000. 
The fire was caused by natural gas. 

—A farewell meeting for the Rev. Dr. W. A. Farnsworth, 
who has already spent thirty-six years in Turkey, and now 
returns to his station at Czsarea, in Asia Minor, and for 
Miss Sarah A. Closson, of the same statien, who has been 
twenty years in missionary service, was held on Wednes- 
day of this week at Pilgrim Congregational Church. The 
Rev. Messrs. Farnsworth, William Kincaid, 8. H. Virgin, 
and Miss Closson were among the speakers on the pro- 
gramme. Dr. Farnsworth and Miss Closson will sail for 
Turkey on February 11. 


NEW ENGLAND, 


—The Rev. Dr. Courtney, of St. Paul’s Church, Boston, 
was unanimously elected to the bishopric of Nova Scotia 
last week. Dr. Courtney is an Englishman by birth. He 
came to this country in 1876, and has been connected with 
St. Thomas’s Church of Boston (from 1876 to 1880), St. 
James’s Church of Chicago, and St. Paul’s of Boston. 

—At the installation of the Rev. L. T. Potter over the 
Park Church of Hartford, on Wednesday of last week, the 
sermon was preached by the Rev. Dr. E. H. Parker, the 
charge to the pastor was given by the Rev. Dr. Bucking- 
ham, of Springfield, and the charge to the people by Pro- 
fessor Llewellyn Pratt, of the Hartford Seminary. The 
latter said : ‘*‘ Regard this service as marking the settlement 
of a pastor, not an experiment, something temporary. 
The work of inquiry has been done. This day a new part- 
nership is formed. Let it be one of mutual confidence. 
Do not expect impossibilities. Do not expect the pastor to 
know everything without any help fromyou. He is not 
called to be the only working force in the church. The 
power of the church is in a spiritualized and working mem- 
bership. Do not hamper your pastor with precedents. 
Old ways that have been gooi may not be the best for the 
present time. The relation in which you now enter js one 
of the dearest of ali on earth.”’ 

—& convention of Christian Endeavor Societies of Mas- 
sachueetts is to be held in Concord on Washington’s Birth- 
day. The Rev. 8. W. Adriance, of Lowell, and other 
prominent workers of the Society are to deliver addresses. 

—The fcllowing resolution was passed by a recent meet- 
ing of the Congregational Churches of Barnstable County, 
Mass.: 

‘© Resolved, That we recommend to all the churches of the Con- 
ference to circulate in their respective parishes the following 
pledge: ‘ We, legal voters of , hereby pledge ourselves that 
we will not, knowingly, vote for any candidate for any office, 
legislative or judicial, who will not endeavor, both by vote and 
influence, to prohibit the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
liquors as a beverage.’ ” ; 

—The election of the Rev. W. H. Ryder, of Ann Arbor, 
Mich., to the chair of New Testament Greek in Andover 
Seminary has been confirmed by the Board of Visitors. 
Mr. Ryder has not yet made known his decision. 

—The Plymouth Congregational Church of Cambridge- 








port, Mass., reports that it is in a prosperous condition. 
The membership js nearly one thousand, The receipts last 











year were larger than ever before. There are no rented 
pews in Pilgrim Church, the expenses all being paid by 
free will offerings. 

—There are 303 Baptist churches in Massachusetts, a gain 
for 1887 of 8, with 290 ordained ministers and 54,382 mem- 
bers. The net increase of members is 2,813. 

—The Congregational church of Quincy, Mass., has been 
supported for the last fifteen years eutirely by voluntary 
contributions. Not only has there been no rental of pews, 
but no seats have been‘allotted. It has a membership of 837. 

—The Congregational church of South Norwalk held its 
annual meeting last week. The total membership is now 
488, the highest in the history of the church. The religious 
and benevolent activity of the church is encouraging. 


WEST AND SOUTH, 


—The committee of the General Assembly of the North- 

ern Presbyterian Church, in session in Baltimore last week, 
adjourned after framing answers to questions presented by 
the committee of the Southern Assembly, looking toward 
union of the Church. Among the questions considered 
were ‘* The Status of the Colored Churches ;’’ the question 
of the boards of the Church, the Northern branch working 
by boards and the Southern by committees ; and, last, the 
difference of doctrine. 
. —The “Christian Observer” (Louisville) says of the 
Moody meetings in its city: ‘‘These meetings have been 
already greatly blessed. The afternoon services have been 
held in the Warren Memorial Church, one of the largest in 
the city.’ One afternoon this house was filled so early that 
Mr. Moody was obliged to ask the audience to remove to 
the large Tabernacle adjoining. For it was evident that 
the church would not hold nearly all that wished to attend. 
At night the Tabernacle, which seats between four and 
five thousand, was filled so that the people had to be 
invited to the platform. Still they continued to come, till 
Mr. Moody asked the ushers to close the doors and admit 
no more, for the sake of quiet.’’ 

—A dispatch from Des Moines, Ia., says that on Febru- 
ary 4 the Rev. IdaC. Bulton opened the Senate with prayer, 
‘‘ which is believed to be the first instance in the history of 
the world of such office being performed by a woman.” 

—The aged chief pastor of the Ohio Protestant Episcopal- 
ians, Bishop Bedell, wants an assistant bishop, and has 
called a special diocesan convention (Cleveland, March 14) 
to elect one, 

—In a Presbyterian church at Placerville, Cal., a novel 
entertainment was given not long ago. A youhg lady 
representing America was seated on a dats covered by the 
Stars and Stripes, and was attended by four little pages, 
who introduced successively representatives of various 
heathen countries dressed in appropriate costume. These, 
kneeling as supplicants, pleaded with ‘‘ America” to send 
them the Gospel. The paris were well carried out, andthe 
proceeds devoted to the cause of the missions. 





MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


—Frank P. Woodbury, D.D., has received a call to the Seeond 
Church of Minneapolis, Minn. 

—C. F. Weeden has accepted a call from the church fn Col- 
chester, Conn. 

—W. O. Jones was ordained as pastor of the church in Thur- 
man, Ohio, recently. 

—N. A. Hyde, of the Mayflower Church of Indianapolis, Ind., 
has resigned. 

—C. 8. Lane, of Unionville, Conn., has resigned. 

—Brainerd Kent dled in Chicago. Ill., on January 30. 

—Albert Wheeler has accepted a call to the church at Pots- 
ham, Me. 

—F.R. Lucky, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., has received a call 
from the Humphrey Street Church of New Haven, Conn. 

—M. M. Hughesaccepts a call to West Mill Grove, N. Y. 

—Thomas Kent accepts a call to Abingdon, IIL. 

—James Lade, of Elliot, Me., has resigned. 

—E. A. Berry, of Romeo, Mich., has withdrawn his resigna- 
tion. 

—S. R. Free, of the church at Willimantic, Conn., has resigned. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 


—J.A. Reed, of the First Church of Springfield, Ill., who has 
served for eighteen years, has resigned. 

—A. J. Henry, of Shinnecock, L I., has resigned. 

—W. F. Jenkins has received a call to the First Church of 
Montclair, N. J. 

~A. M. Dixon, D.D., died in Edgar, Neb., recently, in his 
seventy-ninth year. 

—C. E. Fay accepts a‘call to Unadilla, N. Y. 


EPISCOPAL, 


—W. W. Geer, of Oyster Bay, L. I. has been chosen an 
assistant rector of St. Paul’s in this city. 

—C. T. Coerr has deciinec the rectorship of &t. James’s 
Church, Marietta. Ga. 

~—Calbraith B. Perry will accept the rectorship of the Houre 
of Prayer in Newark, N. J. 

—8. Skelling has become rector of St. Paul’s Church, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

—E,. E. Clexton has been appointed assistant at St. Augus- 
tine’s Church, South Boston, Mass. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—Enoch Wood, D.D., a prominent Methodist minister, died 
on February 1 in Toronto, at the age of eighty five. 

—C. P. Lombard accepts a call to the First Unitarian church 
of Plymouth, Mass. 

—Cornelius Birkly, an aged German Baptist minister of Somer- 
set, Pa., was recently found frozen dead in a field on his farm. 

—William Christine, pastor of the Methodist shurch of 
Florence, N. J., died Jast week. 

—J. L. Ray, of Cincinnati, Ohio, has been called to the West 
Thirty-third Street Baptist Church of this city. 

—James I: Good, D.D., has declined a professorsh'p of theol- 
ogy in Heidelberg College in Tiffin, Obio, to which be was re- 
gently eleeted. 





—W.R. Libby has been called to the Dniversalist C 
n Valley Falls, R. I, _ 
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INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 


VIEWS OF THE AMERICAN COPYRIGHT LEAGUE. 


HE American Copyright League, of which James 

Russell Lowell is President and E, C. Stedman 

Vice-President, has just issued the following address to 
readers of books in this country : 


** The American Copyright League, which includes among 
ite members the authors of America, asks from all good 
citizens, who desire the development of American litera- 
ture and regard the good name of the American people, 
their personal ard active aid in securing intervational copy- 
right. 


“The United States is at present the only nation, itself 


possessing a literature of importance and making a large 
use of the literature of the world, which has done nothing 
to recognize and protect by law the rights, international as 
well as national, of authors of whose production it enjoys the 
benefit. In declining to assure compensation to foreign 
authors whose books are read here, it has debarred itself 
from claiming for its own authors recognit'on and protec- 
tion abroad, and it has placed them at a disadvantage at 
home suffered by no other American craftsmen. 

** Internationa! copvright is needfal : 

“© 1, To raise our own country tothe standard of national 
morality and of international fair play matntained by all 
other civilized nations now united in the International 
Copyright Union. 

“9 For the wholeso..a development of our national 
literature, now hampered by the fact that those who muet 
earn their living by their pen cannot devote themselves to 
preducing books if their products must compete with books 
on which no payment is made to the predacer. 

“3 In justice to American authors, who ask for their prod- 
ucts no Government ‘ bounty ’ and no ‘ protection’ in the 
sense of the privilege of taxing the products of foreign 
writers, but only a fair field for their own in this country 
and abroad, and a fair chance to make authorship in Amer- 
ica a self-supporting profession. instead of a by-calling at 
the end of a day’s tofl in other flelde. 

“4. In justice to forelen authors, who are entitled to 
receive from Americans who read and benefit by their 
books the same fair payment an American would expect 
to make on any other article—as clothes or pictures—which 
he buys from foreign producers. 

“5 In order to widen the circulation of the best new 
Hterature, American and international, by the lessening 
of price which would eneue in the case of original Ameri- 
can books, from distributing the first cost among the 
greater number of copies for which sale would be secured 
amorg American readers if they were not diverted by the 
cheap reprints of poor English novels; and in the cace of 
books of international importance, whetber from American, 
English, or Continental writers, by giving a basis of law to 
business arrangements for sharing the expense of produc- 
tion mong the several nations interested. 

** We have been told that the American people will not 
grant this justice Jest it might prevent ‘cheap bocks.’ We 
believe, on the contrary, that the American people are will- 
ing to pay for what they get, and will sgree that ‘there ts 
one thing better than a cheap bock, and that {s a book 
honestly come by.’ But the example of France and Ger- 
many, countries whose literature is fully protected by inter- 
national copyright, and whose books are the cheapest in 
the world, shows that the price of books depends, not upon 
the copyright, but upon the nature of the public demand. 
American readers want cheap books adapted to their special 
requirements. This demand will be met. Authors and 
publishers wi'll prefit by wider sales, though at smaller 
prices for the individual book. Avy increase of price be. 
cause of international copyright will be almost exclusively 
in the cheapest iseues of foreign fiction, un-American and 
in many cases undesirable for American readers, while no 
copyright law can in any degree affect the prices of past or 
future editions of books already published. Translations 
of Zola’s fdture novels mey cost fifty cents instead of 
twenty-five cents, but as an offset for this misfortune more 
American fiction will be sold, and cheap reprints of ephem- 
eral English fiction will make way for decently printed 
editions, at a fair priee, of American and the better class of 
new English novels. 

“We submit also that the term ‘monopoly,’ as used 
against copyright, is wrongly used. A monopoly, in the 
current sense of the word, is the setting apart by law of 
certain natural products or facilities, or of certain property 
of the commonwealth, which, in the absence of such a law, 
would be open to all. This does not apply to an author’s 
control of bis productions, any more than to a shoeme ker’s 
control of the pair of shoes which he makes. The man who 
earns his living by his brain asks only the same fair play 
that is given to the man who earns his living by his hands 
A domestic copyright to the writer of a history of the 
United States or an international copyright to the writer of 
a history of England debars no other author from writing s 
history of either country ; it does not grant a ‘ monopoly.’ 
The author asks only payment for the service be has done. 
and not for any restriction of the work of others ; in fact. 
one reason for paying him is that it encourages others to 
write. 

“ Every American cit!zen has a practical interest in this 
reform. We desire to imprees upon Congress the fact that 
the public opinion of intelligent readers is In its favor. We 
ask each reader to do bis part, either by joining the League, 
which welcomes readers as well as writers of books, or by 
signifying to its secretary his willirgners to sign the memo- 
ris] for international copyright, or, still better, by writing at 
once to his Senators and Representative in Congr:ss urg 
ing them to vote for such a messure. The League appeals 
to the honor, the patriotism, and the business common 
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' sense of American readers in behalf of international copy- 


right, and it believes that such an appeal will not be heard 
in vain by the American people.’’ 





Booxs AND Quttors. 


AMERICAN AND COLONIAL HISTORY.’ 


The period of American Cslonial History is still 
fruitful of volumes Mr. J. A Doyle’s latest produc- 
tion on the Puritan Colonies is «ffered nearly at the 
same time with Mr. Justin Winsor’s on the Eaglish and 
French in America. In addition the ‘‘ English Histor- 
ical Review” brings an article written by Mr Doyle upon 
the two preceding volumesin Mr. Winsor’sseries Thus 
we can compare the work of one with that of the other, 
and apply to his own work the remarks made by one writer 
upon the work of the other. Mr. Doyle is a Fellow of 
All Souls’ College, Oxford. trained in the new sclence 
of Historiography; Mr. Winsor is Librarian of Har- 
vard University, an adept in Bibliography. It ‘may 
further be said, in preface, that Mr. Winsor’s history is 
written upon the co-operative plan, Mr. Winsor serving 
as editor and contributor. 

The “ Historical Review” article is not altogether 
favorable to the co-operative method of writing history 
pursued by Mr. Winsor. It admits that United States 
history, more than thatof any other country, lends ftself 
to division, each colony having its own archives, and {ts 
own set of records in tre English Record Office. But, 
for this very reason, it claims the greater need to show 
unity in the whole, to bind it all together by a thread 
of indivicual personality. Under the co-operative 
method an individual cannot give himself proper scope, 
but must limit himself in various ways, whereby the 
value of the work as an artistic whole is endangered. 
Especfally must this be the case when two or more per- 
sons write successive portions of what is properly one 
narrative, as not infrequently occurs in Mr. Winson’s 
historfes. And yet the fact is recognized that, in a field 
80 vast as the history of America, co-operation of some 
kind is necessary, and the only question that remains {s, 
what kind of co-operation. In one kind au author may 
use the work of specialists in his subject, giving due 
credit to them for thelr thare of the work; in snother, 
asin Mr. Winsoi’s history, the whole may be given over 
to a band of specialists who work together, each upon 
his assigned topic. The latter method, according to the 
‘** Historical Review, ” has more inherent disadvantages 
than the other. It tends to throw the biographical side 
of history into the background, and the work of dif- 
ferent writers mustsometimes overlap. Ooncerning Mr. 
Winsor’s tendency to overload his volumes with biblio- 
graphical notes, Mr. Doyle remarks that history is one 
thing and the bibliograpby of history {fs another, and 
the two are better kept distinct. He thinks, too, that 
there is a tendency in Mr. Winsor's series of volumes to 
forget that hietory ie not antiquarianism, though the 
historfan constantly needs the services of the ant/quary, 
and must be an ant/quary in his own department. 

Turning now to the volume in hand, edited by Mr. 
Winsor, itis found to compare favorably with the vo!- 
umes of the series that have preceded it. The first article, 
on Caneda and Louisiana, by Mr. Andrew McFarland 
Davis, gives a va'uable account of the conditicns of early 
life spread over a vast region, from the lower 8t. Law- 
rence tothe lower Mississippi, The middle portion of 
the volume deals with English colontal life along the 
Atlantic coast ; while the last article, by the editor, gives 
an excellent acccunt of the French and Indian War. 
The whole has a logical arrangement of topics, not 
always found in the earller volumes, doubtless not 
always pessible, that lends to it additions! interest. The 
first and last articles are the best. The middle portion 
includes two other articles by the editor, one on New 
England, whieh covers one hundred and two pages, and 
one on Maryland and Virginia, which covers twenty- 
six pages. Such occasional dispstragement may be 
considered ss what Mr. Doyle has called ‘inherent 
disadvantages of the system” It locks ss {f the editor 
had been disappointed in his writer upon Maryland and 
Virginia and had been obliged to write the article himself 
from such materials as he could lay handson. Twenty- 
six pages ere much too little for the colonial history 
of two States so important in colonial times as Mary- 
land and Virgisia, espscially when fourteen of the 
twenty six pages are given to biblfography. The two 
succeeding articles on the Carolinas ard Georgia occupy 
one hundred and twenty pages [Each article in the 
volume is supplemented by a number of pages of critical 
notes on the sources of information, of value to the 
special student. The work is a little less burdened with 
cartography than scme of its predecersors. A good 
index is found at the end. 


1 Narrative and Critical History of the United States Edited by 
Justin Winsor Vol. V. ‘he English and ‘rench in America, 
1689-1763. 4to. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin & Company.) 

English Colonies in America FyJ.A.Dovie. Vol. II The 
Puritan Colonies. In two yolumes, 8vo, ‘New York; Henry 
Holt & Company.) 
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Turning now to Mr. Doyle’s volumes, they are found 
to contain an interesting though somewhat detailed 
account of events in New England from the first 
European settlements to the year 1718. This date 
marks the corc)usion of the War of the Spanish Suc- 
cession, or Queen Anne's War. It is hard to see why, 
in a history that sets out to show the development of 
social and constitutional life in New England. this 
period should be chosen as a landmerk. Mr. Doyle 
remarks that this is the end of a long war and the 
beginning of a long peace in America, which is true 
enough ; but the question arises whether 1688 does not 
mark the end of the first period, both s:clal and con. . 
siitutional, in New Eagland history, ratber than 1713. 
The peace of Utrecht, signed in 1714, taken with the 
accession of George I. in the same year, forms a real 
landmark in the development of the English Constitu- 
tion ; not so the American Constitutions, which do not 
lend themselves too closely to English analogies. Fur- 
thermore, the period of 1688, which marks the end of 
extensive migration, may be better taken as ty pical 
than the arbitrary period of 1700 which Mr, Doyle has 
taken, Mr. Doyle shows his attitude toward himself 
when he says in the preface that in the mass of detalls 
he has found it hard to determine what to put in and 
what to leave out. This implies, as a rule, that the 
writer discovers the principles underlying the events of 
his history at the same time that he works up his 
material and writes his work; whereas the best history 
is written, as a rule, the other way ; when the princ’- 
ples are clearly seen, only such facts are chosen as 
bring the principles into view. Mr. Doyle's facts are 
clearly and logically presented. The work {s thor- 
oughly conscientious, without a shoddy line init. He 
has used the standard original authorities to good ad- 
vantage, which will make his work of value to those 
who go over the same ground hereafter, elther as stu- 
dents or writers. This is one of the best things a his- 
torlan can do. It {sone of hia high alms. But in this 
collection of facts and study of materials for history in 
New England, the reader must draw his own conclusions 
as to the working of the Eaglish Constitution in Amer- 
ica, and how it was modified. The writer does not do 
it for him, as the Introduction would lead him to expect. 
Mr. Doyle says (Introduction, p. 7): 

**To an Engifshman the history of the Puritan Colo- 
nies has a special attraction, as showing how the consti- 
tutional principles of his own country may be adapted 
and developed in altered conditions of life. Besides 
this, it has another peculfar interest. In New England 
we can see the unchecked worktng of principles whose 
operation in England was modified and balanced by 
other influences,” 

If whst has been said thus far of Mr. Doyle's work 
bas been not too favorable, one hastens to speak of a 
characteristic that goes far to cover a multitude of 
possible evils. The work is eminently fair. On euch 
matters as the Puritan character, the struggles with 
governors, the strife of sects, and disputes about bound- 
aries, Mr. Doyle has spoken as few Americans could 
speak, from the na‘ureofthecese. Moat Americans are 
still too much concerned in these matters to judge with 
perfect impartiality. It may be said that Englishmen 
‘are also concerned, which precludes Mr. Doyle; but at 
least Englishmen are less personally interested in the 
decision of points in American history than in English 
history, and vice versa ; which may be taken to imply 
that the impartial historian of modern England may 
perhaps be found in America. Praise is due this work 
of Mr. Doyle’s also on account of its satisfactory btbito- 
graphical notes, its msps, foot-notes, an? index. All 
show training in the use of historical material, and the 
method of constructing history from it. The succeed- 
ing volumes will be looked for with interest. The 
series will doubtless become the stsndard authority in 
England upon Amerfean colonial »ffairs, 








Non. Bib ical Systems of Religion. A Symposium (New 
York: Thomes Whittaker.) The papers of this “rympo- 
sium ” are of unequal value. The introduction on * Ethnic 
Inspiration’ by Archdeacon Farrar shows haste and want 
of reflection. Surely a stronger plea for Gentile religion 
could be devised. The two papers following, upon * An- 
cient Egyptian Systems,”’ by Canon Rawlinson, are strong 
and adequate. The author rejects the totem theory of 
Egyptian animal worship in a somewhat airy fashion. It 
seems to us to be worthy of & more serious treatment. 
The Egyptian notion of righteousness, of immortality, of 
judgment, and their esoteric theology are subjects dis- 
tinctly and truly described. The Rev. Dr. Wright's essay 
upon the ‘“‘ Ancient Canaanite Religions” seems to de- 
serve nothing more than the mention of its title. Informa- 
tion more just and more full upon the subject could be 
gained from the Encyclopedia Britannica. ‘‘ Earlier Hel- 
lenic Religions ’’ by the Rev. Edwin Johnson, is chiefly 
remarkable for the reason that the author says nothing at 
all of earlier Hellenic rel'gions. The Rabbi G. Emanuel 
attempts to show in his article upon “‘ The Jewish Faith ” 
that Christianity is not an outcome of, but a collatera: 
development with, Judaism. Just why this paper upon the 
‘* Jewish Faith ’? comes under the heading of Non- Biblical 
Religions we are not prepared to eay. It is an arcanum, 
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The comparison of Islam and Christianity by Sir William 
Muir is just and true and sufficient and timely. The Prin- 
cipal of Edinburgh University is an authority upon the 
religion of Islam. The next paper, on Buddhism and Chris- 
tianity, by F. W. Rhys Davids, is also good, accurate in 
statement and sound in judgment. He points out that, 
though Sakya Munt was ambiguons about his doctrine 
of Nirvana, no one who attentively considers that the 
whole purpose of Buddhist teaching is to extinguish all 
will and desire of life can doubt that Nirvana means 
annihilation. Concerning the two following papers upon 
the Ancient Scandinavian Religion we have only words of 
praise to speak. The Hon. Rasmus B Anderson fs first 
among authorities upon Norse Mythology, and these two 
papers ate a complete and interesting résumé of Scandina- 
vian myths. Professor J. Radford Thomson has contributed 
an essay upon “Positivism as a Religion,’’ wherein he points 
out the weakness of Comte's manufactured religion. It is 
acurious fact that no one. so far as we know, has observed 
that Positivism and ancient Judaism are very like The 
volume closes with two essays concerning the “ One Purely 
Moral Religion,’’ by the Rev. W. Nicoleon. These papers 
are intended to discriminate between the ethnic religions 
and Judaism. Though the papers are thoughtful, we are 
net won over to the author’s views in every respect ; we 
are not prepared to perceive in the Hebrew system the 
One Purely Moral Religion. We would suggest that if 
another edition of this book be called for, the publisher re- 
vise the title, or else insert a note explaining that the Juda- 
ism set forth in the essays is not a Biblical system of relig- 
fon. 


Methods of Church Work, Rel‘qious, Soctal, and Financial, 
By the Rev. Sylvanus Stall, AM. (New York: Fark & 
Wagnalls ) The author of this book is already known in 
ministerial circles and to t'e church public as the author 
of other volumes of prec'ical character relating to the 
subject of church debts, devomtnational statistics, hym- 
nology, etc. In this larger and more ambitious work. some 
featnres of which remind us of Dr. Gladden’s * Parish 
Problems,’ the results of experience are asscclated with 
an imposing array of facts gleaned by observation and 
irquiry, and there is hardly a phase of Christian labor 
within ths limtts of church development which does not 
find adequate and intelligent treatment. The develop- 
ment of the plan follows logical and systematic stages of 
expansiveness. In seven parts, subdivided into forty- 
feur chapters, the whole ground of aggressive religious 
effort is covered, and these are but few of many suggestive 
titles: How to Make a Working Church; Saving the 
Young ; Sermons to Children ; How to Secure the Attend- 
ance of Outsiders; Revivals; Training Schools: Parish 
Papers ; How to Keen Churches Out of Debt; Working 
Clubs ; Guilds ; Loan Relief ; Work Among the Sick. There 
are, however, two objections to this volume. First, its 
awkward shape, snd, second, its lack of index—a loss not 
made gord by a well-arranged table of contents. But there 
igg0 much of information between its lids that we cheerfully 
pardon the absence of ‘utward comeliness. We are glad 
to recommend ‘Methods of Church Work” to young 
clergymen in particular, and many of the same profession 
who are dreading the ‘‘dead-line’’ might so freshen up 
by reading it as to become vastly more useful to their 
congregations than at present. 





The Rev. Frank 8. Child, whose admirable address on 
Mr. Beecher many of our readers have already seen, has 
jnst published through the Baker & Taylor Companv, New 
York, a volume entitled Be Strong to Hope. The title well 
expresses the pith and substance of the eight brief chapters 
which make up the volume, and which are sddressed 
primarily to the great compary of those who are under the 
discipline and burden of life. Under such heads as “ Pain,’’ 
“Care,”? “* Worry,” ‘* Suffering,’’ ** Discipline,” and ‘* Ad- 
justment”? Mr. Child suggests those consolations and 
helps by tre way which are of inestimable value to the 
great army of sufferers in the world, which needs almost 
more than anything else just such words of cheer and com- 
fort and rational hope. That which gives Mr. Child’s little 
book its special value is that it does not deal w'th the 
solemn and awful themes abstractly nor intellectually ex- 
clusively, but approaches them from the standpoint of 
experience. The counsels of these brief chapters are 
evidently the outgrowth of an actual experience; and that 
alone qualifies one both to understand and to minister to 
the sufferings of others. 


Theclogy. By the Rev. Jobn Miller. (Princeton, N. J.: 
Evangelical Reform Publication. Co.) In this trenchant 
volume of nearly 300 pages the recalcitrant and uneubdued 
dissenter within the Presbyterian fo'd, the Rev. John Miller, 
del'vers some telling blows against those ultra-Calvinistic 
doctrines which have been, snd are now in a measure, the 
bane and the admiration of the world) The bookis really a 
kind of theological institute—a series of short studies on 
great subjects, since about eighty different topics are briefly 
considered. The style is characteristic. Whack! whack ! 
come the blows against fronside theology, and their very 
strength opens a seam in the armor, sometimes very close 
to the water-line. A certain holy audacity, coupled with 
uncommon acuteness and requisite learning, and unmixed 
with dread of using incisive Anglo Saxon, awakens the 
sympathies and delights the understanding of tho reader. 
A more vigorous and cutting preface would hardly be pos- 
sible. It is, unlike many prefaces, the key to the volume, 


The Ignatian Epistles. A Reply to the Rev. Dr. Lightfoot, 
Bishop of Durham By W.D Killen, DD, Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History, Ireland. (New York: Scribner & 
Welford.) In this little work of less than one hundred 
pages Dr. Killen undertakes to expose the alleged weakresa 
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attributed to Ignatius by Eusebius are genuine epistles and 
that ‘‘no Christian writings of the second century are so 
well authenticated.’? The author holds that this view can- 
not be accepted without overturning all the legitimate 
landmarks of historical criticism. In his opinion the letters 
are forgeries from beginning to end ; and from this postu- 
late the argument against their authenticity is pushed with 
considerable learning and skill; whether conclusive or 
not must be determined by comparison with Dr. Lightfoot’s 
exhaustive publications insupport of his own view. Stu- 
dents of church history will hardly omit the reading of Dr. 
Killen’s book. 

A Russian Proprietor, and Other Stories By Count Lyof 
N. Tolstoi. Tranalated by Nathan Haskell Dole. (New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.) As fiction, these short 
stories are far from representing Tolstoi at his best. They 
are among his earliest attempts, dating from 1852 to 1859 
The first, that giving the volume its name, has a strong 
interest to all admirers of Tolstoi apart from its qualities 
asastory. Itisa fragment only, the first part of an un- 
completed story. lt describes the experience of a young 
and enthusiastic Russian nobleman who resolves to live 
among his peasants and better their condition. He meets 
heart-rending stupidity, crass obstinacy, prejudice beyond 
belief. This reads like a leaf from the record of Tolstoi’s 
own life, and there is little doubt that it is autoblograph- 
ical in part. The other stories have a bald, photographic 
realism which, as compared with Tolstoi’s best work, bears 
exactly the relation of the skeleton to the whole and living 
body. Yet no one could doubt that their author was a man 
of genius. 

Abraham, Joseph, and Moses in Egypt. By the Rev. A. H. 
Kellogg, D.D. (New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co.) 
We have in this publication six lectures delivered before 
the students of Princeton Seminary, on the subject of 
Egyptology. The purpose of the writer is to ascertain, if 
possible, the position of the three patriarchs in the history 
of Egypt. He admits uncertain time-elements, gaps in 
chronology, and no effort is made to settle the chronology 
absolutely. Only relative results arereached. Dr. Kellogg 
aims to harmonize two sources of information—Egypt’s 
monuments and the Bible tradition—and he believes in 
their ultimate perfect harmony. Valuable tables and re- 
productions of antique figures, with explanatory foot- 
notes, make the contents of the volume useful to special 
students engaged in the study of arcbwology. 


Under the Southern Cross By Maturin M. Ballou. (Bos- 
ton: Ticknor & Co) Mr. Bailou is the author of several 
books of travel which have been favorably received. On 
this journey he takes us with him through Australia, New 
Zealand, Tasmania, and many of the Pacific Islands. He 
has in an eminent degree that ‘ fifth sense,’’ the faculty of 
knowing what is interesting to the general reader. As he 
travels he chats by the way, joining anecdote to observa- 
tion, and illuminating his narrative by pleasdnt comment 
and odd bits of information. To those wbo cannot visit 
the lands described, this volume will serve in a measure as 
an “ arm-chair by the fireside” journey, a substitute for the 
real thing, while those who know or intend to visit these 
countries will find it a usefal and suggestive handbook. 


Four Lectures: Delivered in the Church of the Holy Trinity, 
Philadelphia, in the year 1877, on the Foundation of the late 
John Bohlen, Heq. By Alexander H. Vinton, D.D. Second 
Edition. (New York: Thomas Whittaker.) These four 
lectures of the late Rev. Dr. Vinton, upon the respective 
subjects of the Personality of God, the Tri-Personality of 
God, the Atonement, and the Holy Ghost, were noticed in the 
columns of The Christian Union upon the publication of 
the first edition, As no chanzes appear to have been made, 
we have only to repeat that the lectures are thoughtful, 
broad, and suggestive; a welcome contribution to the 
higher speculations of theology. 


Roy’s Repentance. By Adeline Sergeant. (New York: 
Henry Holt & Co.) We find little to commend in this story. 
It is sensationalin plot, deficient in art, and totally devoid 
of moral purpose or literary inspiration. It only differs 
from the “ penny dreadful’ in being written in good Eng- 
lish and without startling exaggeration of style. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


A well-balanced and extremely readable number of the 
Century is that for February. History, poetry, fiction, 
art, and description are admirably blended in judicious 
proportion. A collection of hitherto unprinted letters by 
the irascible Walter Savage Landor is preceded by 4 most 
delightful little essay by Mr. Lowell, in which the charm of 
his lighter and more playful style {s at its best. A pathetic 
picture of the lonely suffering of the Russian political pris- 
oner immured in the fortress of Petropalovrk is given by 
Mr. Kennan, whese articles are, we are told, carefully torn 
from the magazine by the Rassian censor before it is allowed 
to enter that country. General Sherman contributes a 
broad study of ‘The Grand Strategy of the War.” The 
Lincoln biography adds av important contribution to Amer- 
ican history by giving for the first time the full history of 
Mr. Seward’s attempt to override Lincoln’s policy and direct 
his course, and of the President’s firm and decisive answer. 
The chief descriptive articles are by Mr. Theodore Roosevelt 
on ** Ranch Life in the Far West,’’? and by Mr. and Mrs, 
Blasbfield on ‘ Pictorial Art on the Stage.’”’ Dr. James 
M. Buckley has a learaed and curious study on *‘ Astrology, 
Divination, and Coincidences.” How many people know 
that ‘“ Zadktel’s Almanac” of Astrology sells annually 
120.000 copies? The fiction and poetry of this issue are 
above the average. 


In the American Magazine the illustration of an article by 
the well-known naturalist, Mr. C. F. Holder, on ‘The 








of Lightfoot’s position in maintaining that the seyen letters 4 Heart of the Sierra Madre’? 1g notable, and the best thing © 
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pictorially this perlodical has done yet. Mr. McDonaid Ox- 
ley contributes an interesting account of the recent Canadian 
expeditions to Hudson’s Bay.—— Outing, which is about to 
go under new management, has a good table of contents for 
Ferruary. Thomas Steven3, Captain Coffin, General Marcy, 
and G. O. Shields are among the writers of spirited out-of- 
door articles.——The most notewortby thing in the Over- 
land Monthly is Mr. John Hamilton Gray’s argument 
against ‘‘Commercial Union between Canada and the 
United States.” 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Macmillan & Co., New York, send us a carefully selected 
and well-arranged volume entitled The Wit and Wisdom of 
Samuel Johnson ; Canon Westcott's Thoughts on Revelation and 
Life is a volume containing selections from Dr. Westcott’s 
best-known works, and will be highly valued by the stu- 
dents of that eminently thoughtful and scholarly writer ; 
Harmonia is a new novel by the author of ‘‘ New Virginia ;”’ 
Mrs. Penicott's Lodger, and Other Stories, by Lady Sophia 
Palmer, contains six short stories; Aphorisms, by John 
Morley, is the republication of a striking and theughtful 
address delivered before the Edinburgh Philosophical 
Institution. ——From the R'vingtons, London, we have 
received a volume of sermors preached in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral by Canon Holland, entitled Christ or Heciesiastes ; 
The Faith of the Gospel. by Arthur James Mason, is 
described as a manual of Christian doctrine.——Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co. add to their growing list of Tolstol’s pub- 
lications The Long Exile, and Other Stories for Children, and 
Napoleon and the Russian Campaign ——We have received 
from the D Lothrop Company, Boston, a new volume in 
their ‘‘ Spare Minute Series’ entitled The Art of Life, con- 
taining selections from the writings of Samuel Smiles, 
with an introduction by Dr. Peabody.—Robert Carter & 
Brothers, New York, send us a new story by Agnes 
Giberne, Miss Cone; or, All Those Girls ; and a d votional 
commentary upon the 119th Psalm, by Mr. Spurgeon. puh- 
lished under the title of The Golden Alphabet ef the Praises 
of Holy Scripture ——¥ords, Howard & Hulbert, New York, 
have issued a larze quarto, profusely ilinstrated, under the 
title of Face to Face with the Mexicans, by Fanny Cham- 
bers Gooch, who resided seven years in Mexico. —— 
The Bancroft Company, San Francisco, send us Judah and 
Israel ; or, the Kingdom of the God of Heaven as It Now Is, 
the Kingdom of the Son of David as It Will Be. 








LITERARY NOTES. 

—An imperfect copy of Eliot’s Indian Bible was sold at 
auction in Boston the other day for $210. 

—Mr. Ruskin has completed the remaining portion of his 
autobiography, which consists of twelve chanters. These 
will be issued as one installment instead of in parts as 
heretofore. 

—The issue of the ‘‘ Publishers’ Weekly” for January 21 
{s a Copyright Number, and contains, besides its usual 
features, a great deal of matter of interest and importance 
bearing on the question of International Copyright. 

—A stained-glass window was recantly set up inthe par- 
ish church of Elstow, the birthplace of Bunyan. It forms 
the jubilee memorial for Elstow, and is the fifth window of 
stained glass that the church now possesses. Two of the 
others illustrate the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’? and the “‘ Holy 
War.”” 

—A correspondent thus pleasantly calls our attention to 
the error of one of our book reviewers in speaking of Dr. 
Jessopp, author of that charming book, “ Araady,’”’ as 
fead: ‘I came from Dr. Jessopp’s home on January 3 of 
this year, and left the dear man very much alive and as full 
of humor ani love for hie fellows as ever. Long may we be 
able to sty this of him, and long may he tend the roses 
blooming as I left them that day on the rectory outside 
walls.”’ 

—Boston has, it fs said, a new fashion In bookbinding ; 
the colors of the volumes in large sets are varied. One of 
the leading binders has just finished a set of Dickens for a 
private library in sixteen different colores. ‘‘ Each novel ’’ 
says Arlo Bates, ‘ was bound in an individual bue, the only 
duplication occurring where a tale came in two volumes. 
Red, brown, orang, light and dark bine, lemon, fawn, 
maroon, brown, and bla*k were among the tints chosen, 
and with each went a harmonious gold-line Englieh paper. 
The effect of this fashion is very pretty and even brill- 
fant. It is used to break the uniformity of a score of vol- 
umes in a single tone."’ 

—The “Critic ’’ of January 21 contained a paper by the 
Rev. Dr. Howard Crosby on the revision of the Old Testa- 
ment. The writer himself was one of the revisers ; but he 
thinks the work of revision was hardly conducted in a suf- 
ficiently I'beral spirit. The text was greatly purified, but 
the rhythm of the King James version was almost wholly 
sacrificed To enforce his argument by illustration, Dr. 
Crosby gives three versions of a noble passage from Job— 
first that of the Authorized Old Testament, then that of the 
Revision, then a third, of his own, in which be aims to com- 
bine the literalness of the Revised Version with the melody 
of the King James translation. 

—The past year was not a notable one in the annals of 
English literature. Darwin’s Life was probably its chief 
production. No rew stars have appeared in the firmament, 
and the old ones have not burst into any fresh brightness. 
Engl'sh literature is not yet rid of that ‘‘ rule of the old” 
of which Mr. Grant Allen not long ago complained. Lord 
Tennyson is 78, Mr. Browning 75, Mr. LoweJl js 68. Mr. 
Whittier is 80, Mr. Ruekin is 68, Cardinal Newman is 86, 
Mr. Matthew Arnold fs 65. ‘‘ Long may they all live,’’ ex- 
claims an English contemporary recording these facte ; 
“for can any one honestly say that there are succersgors 
ready all along the lines to ‘ Gill up the gaps ip the files’ ?’’ 
~[Bxchange, 
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Gnouirinc Frienps. 


[ Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The Chris- 
tian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply 
either through the columns of the paperor by personal letter. The 
answer will be given as promptly as practicable.) 


If a meeting of young people, and older ones too, for religious 
culture can be made more attractive to those outside the church 
by calling it by some other name than ‘* Young People’s Prayer- 
Meeting,” {s it not wise to do so? 9. 

Prayer-meeting is not the only name applicable toa meet- 
ing only a nart of whose exercises consists in prayer. The 
name is often varied simply froma reasonable disinclination 
to stereotypes. So there come to be “‘ praiee-meetings,”’ 
** promise-meetings,’”’ ‘* Bible-readings,” ‘“‘vespers,”’ etc. 
** Conference’’ isa still older substitute. Whatever you 
call it, the name will matter little, so long as the meeting 
itself is made whatit oughtto be. Butifit has degenerated, 
it may be wise, when a change for the better is begun, to 
change a name that has become associated with dullness. 
The “ fishers of men’’ must change their balt if the fish 
don’t bite. 


If man possesses @ sinful nature, and in addition is tempted of 
the devil, ho¥ could Christ, having no sinful nature, be tempted 
in all points like man? B. J. B. 

A sinful nature is a nature which is capable of sin and 
yieldsto sin. Christ’s nature was capable of sin, but did 
not yield to sin. In order that he should be tempted in all 
points like man, nothing but the capability of sin was es- 
sential. In Christ we must recognize our human nature, 
with all its abilities, kept ‘‘unspotted from the world.’’ 


Will you tell us what becomes of the spirit after death before 
the final resurrection? If the soul enters at once, after leaving 
the body, into its final award, what need of a judgment day? 

SUBSCRIBER. 

These questions are so often repeated that we cannot 
undertake to repeat our snswers. Those who are interested 
in studying the question should read ‘* Beyond the Shadow ”’ 
(Whittaker, Bible House, New York ; $1.25). 


Will you give your opinion on this point? A party of young 
people, having a very jolly time in their pastor’s house with 
games aud tricks, have their laughter aod fun broken by the 
minister asking them to unite with him in praver, after which, 
in asubdued manner, the party disperses. Was it our fault that 
there seemed a diseordance in this? Or is there a fit time for 
everything ? 7 

If there was a discord, there was a fault, we cannot judge 
whose. Where the old custom of evening prayers is main- 
tained in a family, a preceding hour of play is not in- 
congrnous with it, and the following prayer may well in- 
clude thanksgiving for the recreation. Prayer being in its 
ideal one of the porfec-ly natural things, any touch of 
artifice or pushing is unwholesome. A habitually devout 
mind will, however, seldom find it difficult to pray under 
any circumstances ; and if ever prayer seems unwelcome, it 
is safe ta suspect one’s self. 


“FE. M. K.’? wants the best commentary on Job and those 
books of the Old Testament, particularly, of which the 
authorship end date are disputed, simply to get at the facts 
which modern criticism has established, and without re- 
gard to moral or religious comment. No commentary will 
supply this. The facts themselves are more or less in dis- 
pute. One must rad publications of opposite views, and 
make up bis mind on the evidence. A little beok that 
strikes the mean pretty fairly between extremes on both 
sides is Dr. R. P. Stebbins’s ‘* Common-Sense View of the 
Old Testament ’’ (American Unitarian Association, Boston). 


Will you mention the titles of those books which,in your 
opinion, would be the most belpfulin a study of Canada? 1 
wish particularly to earn something of the “ fisheries’ tronble 
with our own Government. A. B. 

See the following articles on the Fishery Question: J. G. 
Bouriot in ‘* Westminster Review ’’ (sometime in 1886 or 
1887) ; J. M. Oxley in ‘‘Magezine of American History” 
for July, 1886; Freeman Snow in ‘* Forum’’ (December, 
1887); W. C. Ford in ‘‘ Forum,” sometime in 1887. As to 
books on Canada, Withrow’s History is the best of its kind. 
Other excellent works are Bryce’s ‘‘ History of the Canadian 
People,” Grant’s “From Ocean to Ocean,’’ Fieming’s 
** From Old to New Westminster,’’ and for more minute 
details the volumes of ‘‘ Picturesque Canada.”’ 


1. Is there a Labor Bureau in New York State? and, if co, how 
can Lt obtain its reports? 2. Does the Young Women’s Christian 
Association of New York City find work for poor girls? and, if 
80, to whom connected with it should application be made? 
8. Can you suggest a suitable trade for a poor girl of sixteen 
who has little education, and is slightly lame? In consequence 
of an accident, ore leg is shorter than the other, which tends to- 
ward curvature of the spine, a tendency which may be dimin. 
ished or increased according to the work she does. 

M. C. B. 

1. Write to Bureau of Statistics of Labor, Charles F. Peck, 
Commiesioner, Albany, N. Y. 2. Yes. Write to Secretary 
Y. W. C A., Seventeenth Street, near Fifth Avenue. 3. It 
is almost impossible to give valuable advice in answer to 
euch a question as this without knowing more fully the 
circumstances. It is in part answered by 2. 


How to press flowers and retain their natural color: Take 
four thicknesses of newspaper, placing a layer of cotton batting 
upon it. Then arrange flowers on the cotton, and place another 
layer of cotton on them, with four thicknesses of newspaper on 
top. B. D.G. 

See also our issue of Jannary, 26, page’ 109, articie A 
Wall Screen.”” 








If the person inquiring for the little book entitled ‘“‘ The 
Sepnicher in the Garden ’’ will seni us his or her address 
we can put him or her in the way of obtaining a copy. 


G. B. T.—‘* The Sidereal Messenger}’’ (monthly, $2 per 
annum) is published at Northfield, Minn. There is a 
montbly called ‘“‘The Observatory’’ published at Green- 
wich, England. 


I think your correspondent who was inquiring for ‘The 
Silent Academy” will not need to go toa French reader, but 
will find itin an English reader used in the common schools 
about here twenty-five years agoormore. Such a narrative is 
one of the selections for Sargent’s Fifth Reader, one of a series 
edited by Epes Sargent. CR. 


L. A. R—George W. Bungay is the acthor of poem begin- 
bing— 
** Whether of high or low degree, 
All men and women have ships at sea.” 


Can some one tell me in what Speaker or hook I can find the 
piece entitled ‘‘ The Fall of Pemberton Mill’? TEACHER. 


An inquirer asks “‘how to make waxed paper.”’ “ Harper's 
Magazine,” Vol. XLI., p. 632, tells how it is made in Europe, viz. : 
“Take a quire of paper, open it flat upon a table, go over it 
quickly with a very hot smoothing iron, agairst which is held a 
piece of wax, which, melting, rans down upon the paper. When 
the upper sheet is saturated it is taken off, and the ore below is 
treated in a similar manner.*’ N. F. 


“S$. B.” asks in ‘Inquiring Friends * where he can get the 
porm * Platonic.”” by Wm. B. Terrett. It is in ** Library of 
Poetry and Song,” by Bryant, page 119. J.A.8. 


If “*J. 0. A.” will send full address, we can put him or her in 
the way of obtaining “ One by One.” 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


**Spodobs Voleytik” appears now at the head of 
German, French, and Itallan bus/ners houses, meaning 
** We cerrespond in Volar tik.” 








Queen Victoria has been on the commuvion-roll of 
Crathie Presbyterian Church just quarter of a century. 
A valuable communion service used in the quaint little 
Highland church was presented by her in 1863. 


The man who goes fishing and sits in a cramp-invit- 
ing posture on a narrow thwart from early morn till 
dewy eve, and calls it fun, is the same chap that never 
goes to church because the pews aren’t comfortable. — 
(Christian at Work. 


A young preacher picked up Bistop Plerce’s hat and 
put it on his head, and it was exactly a fit. ‘‘ Why, 
bishop,” said he, ‘‘ your head and mine are exactly the 
same size.” ‘‘ Yes,” replied the bishop, ‘on the out- 
side.”—[L'ttle Rock (Ark. ) Methodist. 


A correspondent of a London literary journal an- 
nounces the discovery of a new autcgraph of Jobn 
Harvard, the founder of Harvard University. The 
only writing of his hi:herto known to sexist is the two 
signatures in the registry of Cambridge University. 


Beware, my son, of the man whose dreary platitudes 
sre never trantfizured by the celestial glow of humor. 
Otherwise it may happen that your own heart will be- 
come as dry and dusty as his). Such aman may be as 
wise as Solomon, postibly. But the chances are that he 
is an ass. —| Burdette. 

The manager of the automatic machines which fur- 
nish weigh!s, sweetmeats, pens, paper, and other things 
to London peopls recently showed the police half aton 
of lead and zinc dies and thousands of pleces of card- 
beard that had been dropped into the machines instead 
of pennies, 


According to official statistics on the subject, 78 792 
cabin passengers were landed from the various steamers 
at the port of New York during the year 1887. The 
total number of steerage passencers arriving wae 371,619, 
and the trips made by the steamships of the various 
lines aggregated 885 


Two brothers living not more than fifty miles away 
from Harrodsburg look so much alike that when one of 
them j»ired the Baptist church snd was about to be 
immersed, and fourd that he had no clothes suitable for 
the cccasion, as he expressed it, he pxid his brother ten 
cents to be baptized in his place. This story seams in- 
credible, but it is the fact, and would never have been 
found out had not the brother got angry and given it 
away.— [Harrodsburg (Ky ) Democrat. 


Here {s a specimen of the amezing stories which are 
fed to the ignorant masses of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Europe. The extract is from a Neapolitan 
paper, translated and republished in England: “ Lat- 
terly, the Protestant Government cf the United States 
wrote, begging the Pope to eend them some Catholic 
misstonaries to conduct schools and found hospitals, In 
England and Germany all eminent men are pasting 
over to Catholictem. Queen Victoria is about very soon 
to at jure her faith.”— [Exchange. 


Anold washerwoman in Concord at work one day 
as it began to grow dark unrolled her sleeves and eald 
she must go home and get ready for Mr, Kmerson’s lent- 





ure, ‘‘ Why, are you not too tired to go?” she was 
atked., ‘‘Oh, no, indeed ; it always rests me,” was the 
reply. ‘‘ But do you understand what the lecture is 
about ?’’ continued her questioner. ‘‘ Well—no,” was 
the answer: ‘‘ but it does me good to see him stand up 
there looklag go besutiful and telling us all we are just 


as good as he is !"—[Boston Gazette. 





A POST-APOSTOLIC CREED. 
By tHe Rev. F, H. PauMeEr. 


N the midst of these days of theological controversy 
a voice from the past has spoken, with peace and 
quietness in its tones, to the ancient church to which 
the writer ministers. This church was established in 
the year 1623—about as far back toward the Apostolic 
age as any of the churches of New England can trace 
their history. Through all the earlier years a remark- 
ably able ministry served this people. In 1638 the Rev. 
Joseph Hull, a minister from England, then pastor, 
represented the town at the general court. The Rev. 
Thomas Thatcher, who was pastor for about twenty 
years from 1644, was afterward installed over the Old 
South Church In Boston. His successor, the Rev. 
Samuel Torrey, was inv'ted to the presidency of Har- 
vard College on the death of President Rogers, in 1684, 
but declined the honcr. The Rev. William Smith, 
who ministered here for forty eight years from 1734, 
was the father of Abiga!l Adams, the wife of the elder 
Adams, who was President of the United States. Out 
of the dim past, doubtless from cne of these able pastor- 
ates, has come to us a sound as of brethren dwelling 
together in unity. Evidently in those days religious 
men thought it better to spend their energies in fighting 
sin and evil than in a warfare with “new departures ” 
and heresy. A creed, supposed to be an early, if not 
the original, ‘‘ confession of faith” of the church, has 
been found written on the fly-leaf of an old pulpit hymn- 
bock. Although its authorship and the exact date of 
its introduction are matters of uncertainty, there is good 
internal evidence that it was adopted before the Uaita- 
riap controversy, and in a time of peace, when religion 
was looked upon more as a life with God than 8 com- 
plicated scientific statement of truths aboxt God. In 
Its brevity and yet essential comprehensiveness it is a 
model which might profitably be imitated, in spirit if 
not in letter, by many of our churches to-day. It reads 
as follows : 
‘CONFESSION OF FAITH. 

‘* You belisve in God as the only living and true God; 
in Jesus Christ as the Son of God and the Saviour of 
the world ; and in the Holy Ghost as the Enlightener, 
Sanctifier, and Guide of God’s people. 

** You believe also in the Holy Scriptures as a revela- 
tion from God ; as such you embrace them, promising 
that you will make it your conscientious and persever- 
ing endeavor to regulate your conduct agreeably to 
their requirements. 

‘* These things, as Jn the presence of God and these 
witnesses, you solemnly and religiously profes: to 
believe, and promise by divine aid faithfully to per- 
form.” 

That is ail. But is not that enough to set up at the 
door of a Christian church as the condition of admis. 
sion to membership? Ifa chiid, or an adult, can come 
to us and say that he sincerely belleves in God, and in 
Jesus Obrist, his Son; and in the Holy Sptrit ; in the 
Bible as God’s word, and the safe guide to a right life ; 
and that he will, with God’s ald, live oy these truths, 
should we not fellowship him, receive him ? Would he 
not be a Christian ? Would it be wise, or necessary to 
the safety of the church, to requlre him to pass an ex- 
amination on minute pointe of theological doctrine ? 
The anclent church whose creed ths above is has 
answered these questions by readopting this early con- 
fession of faith. It is all that is now required as a 
particular confession of candidates for admission. For 
theinstruction and edification of maturer Christians the 
more elaborate statement of doctrine recommended in 
1883 by the Creed Commisslon of the National Council 
is printed in the church manual. In tke ‘‘ address to 
candidates ” preceding the recital of the confession of 
faith this more elaborate statement is referred to as 
being a ‘‘ fair exponent of the principles of doctrine 
and practice recelved by our evangelical churches 
generally.” And a general harmony with those 
principles fs required of candidates. This guards the 
cturch against unevangelical tendeccies, while preserv- 
ing at the same time a very simple standard of ad-. 
mission. Tae result is an honest church-membership. 
Heretofore, under a very mioute and elaborate ‘‘ form 
of admission” adopted fifty years ago, some real 
Christians wera excluded by conscientious scruples, 
while a mejority of those in the church openly con- 
fessed to ‘‘ mental reservations.” Now we are thanking 
God for the simple yet comprehensive statement of 
esssntial Christian truth which has come to us as a yolce 
cf peace out of the years that are past. 

Norty WEYMOUTH, Mass, 
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SECRET INVENTIONS. 


Comparatively few inventions sre now 
worked secretly, remarks the *‘ Sanitary 
Plumter,” as the patent laws provide all 
the necessary protection. In olden times 
it was different, and valuable inventions 
had to be kept secret in order to derive 
any benefit from them, and in most cases 
the greatest precautions were of no avail. 

The secret of the manufacture of cliric 
acid was stolen from an old chemist, who 
had a shop near Temple Bar, bys cbim- 
ney sweep, who dropped down the flue 
and took note of the process. The secret 
of the manufacture of iinware, which 
was discovered in Holland and kept a 
secret for fifty years, was stolen by James 
Sherman, a Cornish miner. 

Cast steel was discovered by a watch- 
maker named Huntsman, in 1760 in At- 
tercliffe, near Sheffield, for the purpose of 
making improved watch springs. In 
1770 a large factory was established at 
Attercliffe, the process still being kept a 
close secret, but a benighted traveler onc- 
gained access to the works through au 
appeal to the feelings of the foreman by 
feigning exhaustion, He cruelly repaic 
this kindness by divulging the secret. 

Probably the only secret process which 
has been kept inviolate, and for ages 
openly defied the world of eclence, is the 
iron trade of Russia. Thesecret of mak- 
ing Ruselan sheet iron is owned by the 
Government, and is such an immens3 
monopoly that it is currently eupposed to 
defray the entire expenses of the Govern- 
ment. 

The works constitute an entire city, 
{solated and fortified against the rest of 
the world. When a workman enters the 
service, he bids a last farewell to his fam- 
ily and friends, and {is practically lost to 
the rest of the world. He is never heard 
from afterward, and whether he lives or 
dies, all trace of him 1s forever lost. 

There have been several desperate 
attempts made to steal or betray the 
secret, but in every instance it has result- 
ed in the death of the would-be traitor. 

In one case a letter attached to a kite, 
which was allowed to escape, was picked 
up by some peasants, and, despite their 
protestations that they were unable to 
read, they were at once put to death by 
the guards to whom they delivered the 
letter, and it was afterward decreed that 
the guards themselves should pass the 
remainder of their days within the works. 

The wonderful properties of this iron 
are 20 well known that it is unnecessary to 
enlarge upon them ; imitations have been 
made closely resembling the original arti- 
cle, but the durable polish, toughness, and 
anti-rusting properties are lacking, and to- 
day the secret remains as hidden as the 
philosopher’s stone, 

It has been recently claimed that a new 
discovery has been made, which, it is be- 
lieved by some, will develop into the 
manufacture of an article equally as good, 
and preparations are now being made to 
erect large works in this country for its 
production, but it is too early yet to pre- 
dict what may be the results.—[Ex. 








NEW’ PUBLICATIONS. 
CHOICE MUSIC BOOKS. 


A superior Organ book of 
NEW ORGAN FOLIO, {fUperter ree com: 
ilation of beautiful Interludes, Preludes, and 
oluntaries, selected and arranged for Church use 
and for home amusement. 
Specimen copy bv mail on receipt of 81. 
By Prof Grorce James WEBB, 
VOCAL CULTURE. me of the most successful 
teach: rs of the voice during the past half century. 
Treatises and exercises of great value to students 
in vocal must. 
Aasingle copy sent by mail on receipt of $2.50 


GOSPEL HYMNS NO. 5 WITH 
STANDARD SELECTIONS. 


234 BRIGHT, SPARKLING, USEFUL SONGS 
FOR DEVOTIONAL MEETINGS, 
D.L. MOODY writes from Louisville, 
“No. 5 is by all odds the st: ongest single book we 
have publish ad ” 
In Music. Boards, @20 per 190 copies. 
Add 5 cts. rercopy if ordered by mail. 

















BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., New York, 
81 Randolph Street, Chieage. 





Alden:s Manifold 


em Zt: 


Cyclo 


pedia 


Of Knowledge and Language is publishing in 80 or more volumes, with 
. . 


thousands of illustrations, Ideal 


dition, 640 pages each, Brevier type. Price per volume, colth, 


50c.; half Morocco, marbled edges, 65c.; postage 10. Specimen pages free. Three volumes 
now ready. ‘ Vol. IV., ready Feb. 15; subsequent volumes at intervals of about one month. 


Presents a survey of the entire circle of knowledge, whether 
of “Words” or “Things,” thus combining the characteristics of 


a Cyclopedia and a Dictionary, including in its vocabulary every 


word which has claim to place in the language. 
specimen volume, which may be returned if not wanted. 


Send for a 


Received before March 1, 1888, from any subscriber to LITERATURE. veek - 
zine, $1.00 a year, specimen free), whose time is paid to Dec. 31, 1358 will be at 


s 
in 8. 1 80 vols. in cloth binding. For half Morocco bindin 
above. Extra copy freeto anyone raising aclub of five, 


i, add 15 cents per vol. Postage as 


“In all respects more than answers my expectations. It is 
very neat, of a form convenient for use, firmly bound, of large, 
clear type, with contents of just that general character which 
the popular reader requires—comprehensive, accurate, and 


compact. 


Its marvelously low cost makes it a prize eagerly to 


be sought in every intelligence-loving household.”— Pror, 
Henry N. Day, p.p. un.p., Yale College, New Haven, Conn. 
“We can hardly say too much for the Manifold, It is a rich 
blessing to the man who feels unable to invest in the larger 
encyclopedias. We deem ourselves personally unfortunate in 
having invested in the higher priced works. We have to-day 
twenty-five volumes of the Britannica, at a cost in cash of $150, 


and our set is incomplete by 


at least six to eight volumes. 


Alden’s Manifold actually covers every practical want in this 
line. The bulky encyclopedia is a piece of showy extravagance 
that a man will sadly mourn before he gets it paid for. If you 
wish an encyclopedia, take Alden’s before any other.”—Heruld 


of Gospel Liberty, Dayton, Ohio. 


The Literary Revolution Catalogue (84 pages) sent free on application. 
ALogN's publications are NOT sold by book-sellers—no discounts except to Stockholders. Books 
sent for examination before payment, satisfactory reference being given. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, NEW YORK: 


893 Pearl St.; P. O. Box 1227, CHICAGO : Lakeside Building, Clark and Adams Sts 





James Anthony Froude’s New Work. 


Rarely has a work so instantly and favorably commanded the atten- 
tion of the American press as has Mr. Froude’s new work, THE 
ENGLISH IN THE WEST INDIES, pronounced by one critic 
as “the freshest, most delightful, and most instructive product 


of Mr, Froude's genius.”’ 


“One of those few books which are destined 
to impress the age.”’-~[Boston Traveler. 


“ A brilliant book by one who is a master of 


vigorous, racy, and felicitous English.”—(N. ¥. | writing. 


Tribune. 


““A delightful and fascinating book. It sug- 


gests a thousand points to Americans.’’—([Bos- 
ton Heruld. 


“It isthe work of a skilled artist in book- 
In everv respect is it well worth read- 


ing.’’—[Chicago Times. 


WITH EIGHT FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS FROM DRAWINGS BY THE AUTHOR. 
CROWN 8VO, 81.75. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743-745 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





Living Voices of Living Men. 


Practical Sermons by Bishops and Clergy of the 
( hurch, intended for Family and Lay reading. 
256 pages, 12mo. cloth, $1.25 
The volume contsins twenty-six sermons by 

as many writers. among whom are Bishops 

Williams, Clark, Wilmer, Randolph, and Potter, 

and the Rev. Drs. Huntington, Cooke, Satterlee, 

Shipman, Leffingwell, Sprigg, Harwood, Snively, 

and Wildes. 

“* We are sure that no commendation of ours 
is needed to increase the sale of this timely and 
valuable collection of sermons.—[{The Church- 


The Life of Christ in the World. 


Twenty-five Sermons by Rev. Artuur Brooks, 
Rector of the Church of the Incarnation, New 
York. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

These are sermons to read leisurely, to pon* 
der over, sermons that are delightfully invigor- 
ating and helpful through their transparent 
honesty and encouraging interpretations of a 


present Christ. ‘ 
Morality. 


Of the Doctrine of Morality in Relation to the 
Grace of the Redemption. By Rev. R. B. 
Farrparren, D.D., Warden of St. Stephen's 
College, Annandale, N. Y. 12mo, cloth, 
$1 50. 

‘* All must admit the charm of style. the clear 
logie. and the deep learning with which he elu- 
cidates the subject. The value of the book 1s 


enhanced by an excellent index.”—[The North 
American Review. 


*,* Copies of any of the above will be sent by 
mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. Address 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, 


2 and 8 Bible House, New York. 





WHAT CHOIRS NEED. 


ANTHEM BOOKS. 


Emerson’s Anthems of Praise. $1 i per doz. $9. 
Perkins’ Anthem Harp. 81 25; per doz. $12 
American Anthem Book. $1 25; per doz. $12. 
Order with Ditson’s imprint. 
Svestee Sacred Selectiou:. $1.50; per doz. 


Laus Deo. Henshaw. $1; per doz. $9. 

Santoral Palmer & Trowbridge $1; per doz, $9. 
Vox Laudis, trnst Leslie. $1; ver doz. $9. 
Dows’ Responses and Sentences, 8c.; per 


0%. $7.20. 

Perkias’ Easy Anthems, $81; per doz. $9. 
and many others. Please send for lists and 
descriptions. 


Singing Societies and Clubs need 


Chorus Books. as Emersov’s Chorus Book,$!. 
Perkins’ Glee and Chorus Book. $1. 
Apograph. Zorrahn. 
Concert Felectioas. Emerton. $1. 

Also the Choruses of the Oratorios. (See lists.) 


Cantatas (Aeestes, as Mendelssohn’s Christus, 
40 cts.; einberger’s C toforus, $1; :Three 
Holy Children, Stanford, $1: Fair Melusina, Hof- 
mann, 75c.; Wreck of the Hesperus, Anderton, 
35 cta.; Battle of the Huns, Zillner, 80 cts. 

Cantatas (Scenic) Joseph’s Bondage, Chadwick, 

1; Ruth and Naomi, Damrosch, $1; cca, 
lodges (easy), 65 cts.; Esther, Bradbury (easy), 


Aiso more than a hundred Masses, containing the 
best and sweetest of sacred music. 


Any Book Mailed for Retail Price. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


O H. Drrsox & Co., 867 Broadway, New York. 





ON TS 
In Marble, Stone, Wood, or Bronze. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
J. & R. LAMB, 69 Carmine &t., N. Y. 








THE FIRST NEW BOOKS 
OF THE YEAR 1888 


NOW READY. 
Bybury to Beacon Street. 


ton Diaz. 12mo, $1.25, 


Addressed to women, but meant for the'r hus- 
bands. Mrs. Diez knows how to g¢t on in the 
world, and that is really the subject of her bock. 


By A.oby Mor 





The Art of Living From the Writings of 
Samuel Smiles. Edited by Carrie A. Cooke. 
With an Introduction by the venerable 
Dr. Peabody, of Harvard University. 
t2mo, $1. 

A valuable addition to the Spare Minute Series, 


Life of James Russell Lowell, By E. E. 
Brown. 12mo, $1.25. 

We are getting ready tothink of Mr. Cowell as 
the foremost American citizen. What do we know 
of him? The Life is timely, even here in Boston. 
How much more so beyond his State! 

Robert Southey. The Story of his Life. 
Written in his Letters, Edited by John 
Dennis. I2mo. $2.25. 


One of the most interesting recent products of 
English literature, 


The Indian’s Side of the Indian Question. 
By William Barrows, D.D. 12mo, $1. 


Takes the hopeful occasion of the Dawes Bill to 
review tha whole his‘ory of our Indian manage- 
ment. A business like book. 


Patience Preston, MD, By Mrs. A. F, 
Raffensperger. 12mo, $1.25. 








A bright girl.doctor looks askance +*t soctety. 
Ditto society looks at her. They get together, 
however; and both are the gaiuers. A Sunday- 
school story better told than is common. 


At the bookstores; or sent by the publishers 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, 
BOSTON, 





February Wide Awake has come with 
its budget of stories. 20 cents at the news 
stands. 


Sidney Luska starts little Gregory on the 
road to New York and fortune. His en- 
counters with Marx and Finkelstein are the 
essence of humor. 

The Seward party visit the Great Wall of 
China and give an account of hotels on the 
way. 

The last poem of Paul H. Hayne, the 
story of an Ambuscade, with an account 
of the poet’s childhood, by Margaret J. 
Preston. 

The little Adamses, Children of the 
White House, by Mrs. Upton. 

Mrs. Sherwood fills whole pages with 
hints on how to behave, and somehow makes 
them actually interesting. 


And many more. ° 
Wide Awake pays $2,000 in prizes this 
year— generous Wide Awake / 





$2.40 a year. 
D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Publishers 
BOSTON. 
Aeieneeeteenmemees 7 a 
In PRESS S()\ (58 i PRESS 
—— FOR THE—— 


YOUNG PEOPLE'S MEETING, 


Prepared by Rev. C. H. OLIPHANT. 


A choice collection of about 100 Hymns 
and Tunes, a generous proportion new but 
of approved value, adapted for use in 


Associations of Christian Youth, 


Societies of Endeavor, 


and all Young People’s Meetings and Con- 


' yentions. 60 pages, bound in heavy manilla 


covers. Price, 15cts. each by mail,postpaid. 


PUBLISHED BY 


‘The John Church Co., 


Cincinnati. O. 





OALIFOBNIA 
IN 


ETOHING AND PHOTOGRAPHY. 


W XK. VIOKERY, Publisher, 
108 Grant Ave., San Francisco, 
Send two-cent stamp for catalogue, 





THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol. 37, No. 6. 





TEMPERANCE NEWS. 


ANOTHER EFFORT FOR HIGH LICENSE. 


On Monday evening a good-sized, well-dressed audi- 
ence gathered in Chickering Hall in this city to urge 
the passage of the new Crosby High License bill at 
Albany. As compared with the meeting held a year 
ago in support of the former Croaby bill, that of Monday 
evening was inferlor both in size and in enthusiasm. 
No doubt this was in part due to the expectation of 
another veto, even if the bill should pass. 

James C. Carter was made the chairman of the even- 
ing. The burden of his address was the inefficiency of 
legal meaeures to effect moral reform. In his introduc- 
tion he quoted the well-known lines of Goldsmith : 


** How small of all that human hearts endure 
That part which kings or laws can cause or eure!” 


The Prohibitionists, he sald, ignored this, and thought 
to bring about a moral revolution by a change in the 
statutes. The difficulty with prohibition, he urged, is 
the imposelbility of its enforcement. No one who 
drinks will aid in its enforcement; no one who sells will 
aid in ite enforcement ; no one who believes in personal 
liberty will aid in its enforcement. High license, on the 
contrary, will enforce itself. The drinkers will not 
oppose it, for even the hardest of them can still drink 
all they want; the manufacturers of intoxicants will 
not oppose it, for the good order of the business fs to 
thelr Interests; and we can count upon the saloon- 
keepers as the regular and special supporters of such a 
law, since they have a moneyed interest in eecing that it 
is not violated. 

At present every saloon is a political club, and the 
wheels of every political reform are clogged by the in- 
fluences of the saloon. This will conttnue as long as 
the saloon has a reason for entering politics. But if we 
can once cettle this question so that the agitation shall 
cease, then the reason for the saloon in politics will 
cease with it. 

The next speaker was Father Elifott, a Catholic priest, 
whose moral earnestness awakened a response from the 
audience which the practical commonplaces of his pred- 
ecessor had failed to touch. He began by defi ning the 
postition of the Catholic Church toward the saloon. He 
quoted the words of Bishop Ireland, that the Church 
insisted upon the reduction of the saloon, but that the 
method of its reduction was not important so long asthe 
reduction takes place. High license would at least ac- 
complish something ; {t would cut off the grocery #a- 
loons, the especial curse of women and children. It 
would be a step which others might follow ; he believed 
that others should follow : 


**T don’t like to hate anything or anybody, but if I have 
any hate in me it istoward the saloon. Yes, I have it big 
for that institution. [Applause.] This feeling is based on 
an adequate knowledge of those places and their terrible 
infinences. I do not know that I would vote for absolute 
prohibition, bat I would unbesitatingly vote for the sup- 
pression of the saloon. [Loud applause.} I mean the pub- 
lic place of convivial drinking, the open bar that attracts 
the young, the curse of women and chiidren. But even 
such an idea is Impracticable in this city. Just conceive, 
if possible, such a thing as the Fourth Ward without any 
saloone. [Laughter.] Such an idsa belongs to dreamland; 
to such books as ‘ Alice in Wonderland.’ 

** Whole nationalities come to us with one predominant 
trait. This is thirst.* [Laughter.] Touch this trait and 
there is war. They will stand disfranchisement, deprivation 
of bread, anything almost, rather than the interferenee with 
this attribute and privilege. Ob, no, you cannot prohibit 
the saloon yet. To vote for such a prorosition is to vote 
for a dream. 

“ Then let us settledown to business. Let us not dream. 
[Applause.] Let us adopt means which we know are efii- 
client and practicable. High license does succeed ; it does 
a great deal more than, perhaps. you may suppose. Let 
me give you an instance. In Joliet, Ill.,a town of 1,600 
people, there was supposed to be prohibition. No licenses 
were granted, but for all that 116 saloons existed. The Har- 
per High License law, imposing a license fee of $1,008, was 
passed, and cut down the number of these places to twenty- 
eight, and meade them comparatively inconspicuous and 
decent. Not respectable—that can’t be done.’”’ [Applause. ] 


Father Elliott was followed by General Wager 
Swayne, who gave the record of what already had been 
accomplished by temperance reformers in New York ; 
how the old Excise Board, which represented the inter- 
est of the saloons, though paid by the city, had been 
supplanted by a new Excise Board which represented 
the city. He said that the present work of the Leagus 
which he represented, and which introduced the Crosby 
bill, was confined to work against ardent spirits. This 
work has been succassful. The change of the liquor 
license fee from $7 5:0 $200, made nine months ago, 
had reduced the saloons where distilled liquors are sold 
from 7,200 to 5,200. 

In stating the reasons why he opposed prohibition, 
General Swayne said that there are many things which 
it is wrong for one to do, which at the same time it is 





wrong for any one else to interfere with his doleg. It 
may be wrong to sell liquor and wrong to buy it; but 
at the same time it is wrong to interfere, Lying fs wrong ; 
but it has never yet been proposed to put all liars in 
jail. He sald that the prohibition opposition to high 
license meant that they feared the psople of New Y ork 
would be too well satisfied with high license to ever 
think of prohibition, therefore the effort of the Prohibi- 
tloniats was to prevent the people from securing the 
legislation desired. ~ 

Elihu Root and Wheeler H. Peckham followed in 
much the same strain. Mr. Root said that if the saloons 
of New York were reduced but 2,000 in number, the 
money which the people would save in rent and wages 
would more than pay the tax which the license fee im- 


In the resolutions which were adopted at the close of 
the meeting it was resolved that slace the saloons are 
reaponaible for the expenditure of moat of the $4,400.- 
000 which the city spends for its police courts, and most 
of the $8,300,000 which it spends for charities and cor- 
rection, and moat of the $1,100.000 spent in the support 
of children in asylums and reformatories, it was but 
just that this traffic should bear the burdens of taxation 
which the Orosby bill imposed. 





NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


One of our subseribers, with admirable boldness, ques- 
dons the accuracy of the offisial statistics we published 
regarding the relative number of saloons and groceries. 
Over against these he sets his own observation and also 
the advertisement of an address firm which claims to 
have on hand the addresses of 80,000 grocers and 
200.000 saloon-keepers. 

For the trustworthiness of such advertisements {it is 
not possible to entertain a very high regard. However, 
** official ” statistics which conflict with common obser- 
vation are equally unreliable. Generally they re- 
quire explanation. In the case before us, if our cer- 
respondent understands by the word ‘“‘saloon” any 
place authorized to sell liquor, he is quite right in main- 
taining that the saloons outnumber the groceries, 
Every year 200000 United States licenses are issued. 
Yet it must be remembered that not only does aimost 
every drug store, hotel, and restaurant in the country 
secure one, but a large number of groceries as well, 
Unless this is borne in mind the official statistics are 
misleading. ‘‘ Saloons” and “‘ restaurants’ together 
number nearly 90,000, and if from the “ groceries” 
(113,000) one substrac's those which are in reality 
saloons, the remainder would not exceed this figure. 
Our subscriber's point is therefore well taken, though 
the statistics which we published were quite reliable. 

It is well to have the point raised, since a geod deal 
of reckless use of cfficial statistics is being made in 
current discussions. It is very common for the anti- 
prohibition papers to assert that prohibition has utterly 
failed in Maine, for instance, because the United States 
Revenue Commissioner's record shows that there are 
1,030 saloons. The record does not show this atall; 
it shows that there are 1,030 liquor licenses issued. If 
Maine has its share of the 40 000 drug stores, these alone 
would hold 500 of the licenses. 


Senator Ingalls, of Kansas, always has been, and ia 
now, an opponent of prohibition. But this is whathe 
says in the last number of the ‘‘ Caautauquan ” regard- 
ing its workings in Kansas : 


“There ig not an open dram-shop or saloon from the 
Missouri River to Colorado. . . . My disbelief in prohibi- 
tion probably renders me a more disinterested observer of 
its results, and I do not hesitate to say that, though at- 
tended with some deplorable tendencies, it has been of great 
advantage to the State, both morally and from the material 
and economic standpoint. Very few of its citizens would 
willingly return to the dominion of the dram-shop, with its 
attendant crime, diserder, and social misery. Whether the 
people would prefer prohibition to high license, I am not 
sure ; but between prohibition and free whisky, they would 
be practically unanimous for prohibition.” 


He further reports that, although much whisky is sill] 
drunk surreptiiiously,the disappearance of the open bar- 
room has resulted, not only in the removal of tempta- 
tion from the young and the weak, but also in the 
reclaiming of many of the intemperate. The court 
records, he says, show a marked decreace, not only of 
crime, but also of debt. 

This is the most important testimony relating to pro- 
hibition that has recently been published. 


The difficulty of securing the bondsmen required by 
the new Brooks law seems to be the chief obstacle in the 
way of the Pennsylvania saloon-keepers who wish to 
renew their licenses. A dispatch from Reading reports 
that a man who has kept a saloon in the Second Ward 
for a number of years says that he spent more than a 
day in a futile effort to get men to go on his bond. 
** There are plenty of property owners,” he said, ‘‘ but 





to get them as sureties on a liquor-license bond is a most 
difficult matter.” 


Dr. Howard Crosby writes a letter to the ‘‘ Voice’’ 
opposing the Internal Revenue system because it ‘‘ helps 
the whisky power by preventing private whisky stills.” 
This is certainly most extraordinary. One can under- 
stand why a protectionist should oppose the Federal 
tax, or why a prohibitionist should oppose it, or why a 
rich taxpayer should prefer to have the revenue 
from whikky go to the iccal governments; but why 
Dr. Crosby, who Is first and foremost aa advocate of 
temperance, and believes in taxing whisky, should op- 
pose a National tax of five hundred per cent. on the 
article is hard to comprehend. Certainly the State high 
license system means monopoly quite as much as does 
the Federal Internal Revenue eystem. 


The Hon, Seth Low opposes the Crosby High License 
bill because, under our existing system, the higher you 
make the license fee the more you magnify the obnox- 
fous powers of the Excise Board in their control over all 
who take a license. If the license fee is made $1,000, 
their power to force the licensee to act in political matters 
upon their wishes is correspondingly enlarged. 





ANOTHER VOICE FROM THE SEMINARY. 
To the Hdtiors of The Christian Union: 

HAVE just read ‘‘A Voice from the Seminary,” 

and, being a regular reader of your paper, also read 
former articles concerning the education of candidates 
for the ministry. I graduated at one of the largest 
theological seminaries in the country a few years ago, 
in a class numbering thirty-five, and I think, judging by 
the success which has attended the labors of these semt- 
narians, as their reports come to me from time to time, 
the three years in the seminary were not wasted. Al- 
though I do not argue perfection for the seminaries, I 
am sure they are accused of a great deal for which they 
are not responsible. The trouble is too many “ hkot- 
house plants” are sent to the seminaries, and then these 
institutions are censured if they do not turn out sturdy 
oaks in three yeare. I judge that the average age of 
young men entering the seminary is about twenty-three 
years. By that time they ought to know some things 
that are worth knowing ‘‘as a cowboy or newsboy 
knows them,” and if they do not they are to be pitied. 
In our class in the seminary a large number had taught 
school before or after they graduated from college; 
some had held poeitions in colleges ‘and noymal schools ; 
one had been a missionary to Africa for ashort period ; 
one had for a time held a position as overseer of a gang 
of Chinamen working on the Northern Pacific Railroad, 
and st{ill others had been engaged in various pursuits 
which made them to know things that wore worth 
knowing even as ‘‘s broker or a Congressman knows 
them ;” and yet, with one exception, all the members of 
this class were college graduates. Besides this, the 
members of our clase, as a rule, instead of spending va- 
cation at home acting as ladies’ man par ezcellence 
in the community, went to work in the Home Mission 
field. I spent one summer in Dakota and one summer 
in Wisconsin, In Dakota, in a “booming” town, I 
threw off my coat, rolled up my slecves, and built a 
church every Saturday afternoon for several weeks run- 
ning. That is, I prepared a place in a new building, 
wherever I could get a chance, by putting up benches, 
etc., to hold services on the following day. The people 
were tco busy to do the work for me, but came to 
service on Sunday, and, thanks to my former training,” 
my hands were uct too soft to do some work in order 
that the community might be benefited. A graduate 
of the seminary may not know men and , things asa 
broker and a Congressman know them, but this is not 
to be expected at twenty-six while the average suc- 
oeasful broker or Congressman ts forty or fifty years 
old. 

If the possessor of ‘‘ A Voice from the Seminary ” is 
in a first-class institution, comparatively speaking, let 
him not be discouraged. If his previous training has 
been of the right kind (and by this I do not mean 
simply the intellectual part of it), he will loze nothing, 
nay, he will be immeasurably benefited, by his three 
years’ life in the seminary, provided he will stick to his 
work and will not try to “rub” againet every new 
movement and every eccentric individual that may be 
brought to his notice, 

The query is, “‘ Is it not the effect of such a course 
to unfit him to make the most wisely practical use of 
his future opportunities ?” 

No. Ifa man had his wits properly sharpened before 
he entered the seminary (and we have a right to sup- 
pose that the average man of twenty-three knows some- 
thing of the world), his three years in the school of the 
prophets will give him that intellectual power which he 
positively needs in this age of the question mark, 

Sanetified common sense should prevail in this as in 
all other questions of importance, T. M, Y¥, 
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TWENTY-RIGHTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


or 


WASHI 


THE 


NGTON 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 





Ww. A. BREWE 


R, Jr., President. 





Net Assets, December 31, 1886 ..... $7,818,63'.38 
Receipts during the year 1887: 


For Premiums....... $1,654,211.21 
For interest, Rents, 
2,075,031.49 


a 


$9,883.662.85 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Claims by Death....... --$510,594.54 

Matured and Discounted 
Endowments. ......... 168,307.30 

Cash Dividends, Return 
Pregiums, and Surren- 


dered Policies........ - 409,937.89 
Annuities....... eccocecee 4,700.85 
Total paid Policy-hold- 

OPH 2.2000 See eee $1,088,600.48 
EE sp ua5akoeeus<. @ *. 17,531.82 
Commuted Commissions 75,470.38 
Profit and Loss.......... 4,371.77 
Dividends to Stockhoid- 

OFB..... pie ceeeaee avbeee 8,547 00 


Expenses: Rent, Com- 
missions, Salaries, Poet- 
age. Advertising, Med- 





ical Examinations, &c.. 306,781.06 1,501,302.46 
Net Assets, Becom- 
ber 81, 1887....... $3,387,860.39 
Policies issued im 1987. .............seeeeees 8,635 
Amouat of Insurance in 1887.......... $8,298,275 


ASSETS. 

U. S and N. Y. City 

SE esse 055 cibslomicien $659,703.42 
Bends and Mortgages, 

being first liens on real 

WE hebenesevicecncer 6,791,998.67 
Real EHetate.........00... 568,131.96 
Cash on hand and in 





Banks and Trust Co.... 106,204.04 
Loans on Coilaterals.... 200,418.43 
Agents’ Balances........ 60,908.87 $8,887 860,39 
Add excess;of market val- 

ue of Stocks over cest. 167,546.58 
Interest accrued......... 70,397.97 
Interest due and unpaid 
Deferred and Unpali Pre- 

miums, less 20 per cent 287,313.48 
Gross Assets, Doo. 81. 1887. $8 868,382.70 

LIABILITIES. 

Reserve by N. Y.standard, 

‘same as Mass.) Depart- 

ment value.......... $8,873,960.00 
Claims in course of Ad- 

justment.....2.- 000 - 18,580.00 
Matured Endowments 

not yet called for..... 1,454.70 
Prem's paid in advance. 7,504.81 
Unpaid Expenses, &c.. 8,125,¢5 
Surplus as regards Pol- 

icy-holdera*........... $563,777.61 $8,86?,382,76 

Total number of Pelleies im foree 17,761 
Total amount insured............ 239,506, 27 


* Surplus by tormer New York Standard, $1,064,071.51. 
Policies kept in force by dividends in 1887 that would have been forfeited in any other Com- 


pany: No., 1,182; amount, $3,555,200. 


Claims paid in 1887 under policies held by dividends, $12,114. 
W. HAXTUN, Vice-President and Secretary. 


E. 8. FRENCH, Sup’t of Agencies. 


CYRUS MUNN, Ase’t Seeretary. 


I. C. PIERSON, Aetuary. 
B. W. McOREADY, M.D,, Medical Examiner, 


J. W. BRANNAN, M.D,A 


asocisate Medical Examiner. 


FOSTER & THOMSON, 52 Wall Street. New York, Attorneys. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
W. A. BREWER, Jk., THOMAS HOPE, GEORGE NEWBOLD. 
WM. BAXTUN, JAMES THOMBON, BENJAMIN HAXTUN, 
ROLAND G. MITOHELt, WILSON G@. HUNT, EDWIN H. MEAD, 


GEORGE N LAWRENCE, 


LEVI P. MORTON, ROBERT 
OW. 


E, 
PAYNE PETTEBONE, 


CHAS. H. i. LUDINGTON, byte ¥. HITOR, 


CHARLES P by 


ABLBL A. LOW. He A MB, 
GUSTAV SOHWAB. FRANCIS 8 BENJAMIN W. McOREADY, M.D., 
MERRITT TRIMBLE, FREDERIC R eCOUDERT, PaViD THOMSON 


GEORGE A. ROBBINS, 





THE NEW COMBINATION POLICY 


OF 


Washington Life Insurance 


THE 


Company 


OF NEW YORK 


guarantees to the holder of a $1,000 polioy $1,500 at maturity. A Policy for $5,000 is a 
contract for $7,500. <A Policy for $10,000 is a ‘contract for $15,000. 


Say the amount of the Policy is $30,000, the insured is guaranteed at maturity of 


endowment $30000 casH, and a paid-u 


Life Policy for $15,000, or a total of $45 000, 


together with all accumulated and unused dividends. 
The Combination Policy has three functions ; by it the insured secures under a single 


contract : 


I. Protection for a term of years. 
II. The savings of an Endowment. 


Ill A permaneat 


Estate. 


A strong, eure. a inexpensive provision guaranteeing INSURANCE, a CAPITAL 


8UM, and AN ESTA 


The Policies of a Washington are incontestable after three years; reeidence and 


oe unrestricted after two neat 


MITH210 
PauERean 


BOSTON. MASS. 


Established 85 Years. Every- 
where Le gues omg as standard iIn- 
struments. nd Elegant de- 
Pens. Fully Warranted. Catalogues 


FAOTORY AND WAREROOME, 
Tremont St., opp. Waltham &. 


BOSTON, 








Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
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ddvertisement in The Christian Union. 


FOR GAME, POULTRY, MEATS, Etc. 


5,764.98) ie 


A little higher in price, but of wnrivafled quality. 





The cabinet organ was in- 
troduced in its present form 
by Mason & Hamlin in 1861. 

a _— makers followed in 


he manufacture of these 
instruments, but the hem & Hamlin Organs have 





: = always maintained their supremacy as the best in 

~ the world. 
& C4 —— “ay Mason & Hamlin offer, as demonstration of the 
& OUR YN pope ye pe excellence of their organs, the fact thai 
; ’ at all of the great World's Exhibitions, since that of 


Paris, 1867, in competition with best makers of*al! 
countries, they have invariably taken the highest 
honors. Illustrated catalogues free. 


Mason & Hamlin’s Piano 

' Stringer was introduced by 
them in 1882, and has been 

g pronounced by experts the 

“greatest improvement in 
pianos in half a century.” 

A circular, containing testimonials from three 
hundred purchasers, musicians, and tuners, sent, 
together with descriptive catalogue, to any applicant. 

ianos and Organs sold for cash or easy payments; 
also rented. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN & PIANOCO. 
154 Tremont St., Boston. 46 E. 14th St. (Union Sq.), N.Y. 
149 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
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“@UR CONSTANT AIM IS TO MAKE THEM THE 
FRNEST IN THE WORLD." 





























OUR 


Manuat OF FOR THE GAR DEN. 
is this season the grandest ever issued, 
containing three colored plates and 
superb illustrations of everything that is 
new, useful and rare in Seeds and 
Plants, together with plain directions 
of ‘‘How to grow them,” by Prtsr Hen- 
person. This Manual, which is a book 
of 140 pages, we mail to any address on 

xeipt of 25 cents (in stamps.) To all so 

Remitting 25 cents for the Mannal, we will, 
sw .thesametime, send free by mail, in 
~ addition, their choice of any one of the 

4 following novelties, the price of either of 
* which is 25 cents: One packet of the new 
“y Green and Gold Watermelon, or one 
: | packet of new Succession Me ea or 
, one packet of new Zebra Zinnia, or one 
a packet of Butterfly Pansy (sec illustra- 
4 tion), or one packet of new Mammoth 
, cg ; Verbena, or one plant of the beautiful 

’ Moonflower, on the distinct under- 
standing, however, that those ordering 
will state in what paper they saw this 


° 3 vata Size, * advertisement, 


PETER HENDERSON & G0.%82.%:2t° 
SCOTT'S! FLOWERS 


9 Years’ Experience in Cc d Specia 
growingourstrong and nee TROS ES. &FLOWERS SEEDS C Pritt hn 
Rere nay sities pi aby o esos ROBERT hh ue ‘SON with a lovelyColored 
°o e oses 
sent FR My toany address Send for itnow- ROBERT SUO N, Philadelphia, Pa, 


; EVERYTHING ( 





















Do you or your young 
folks want to know how 
Do 


you wish to know howto 


to raise flowers? 









cA , 
Fort 1888 is Detter than ever, and should bein EI DS. 


of eve rson Contemplating buying 
sas ct BULBS, f:2 See 

® tains 3 Colored DS, 
thousands of Illustrations, and nearly 150 pages, elling 
what to buy, and where to‘get it, and naming lowest 





y make your garden help 


pay the rent? Full instructions 


s . ati prices for honest goo - 3 f GUIDE onl 
by mail. Diploma on graduation. | P cluding a Certificates vad for Deen mil of Sea 
i AME K, SEEDSMAN 
Class of 1890 now filling up. ‘Rochester, N° Y, 





Terms nominal. Circulars free. 
CHARLES BARNARD, 


New Rocue te, N. Y. 


LARGE GARDEN GUIDE 


FREE TOALL: feo fepee! 


SEED ’.varieties, all tested, at low prices. 


COLE & BRO., Seedsmen, PELLA, IOWA 


?TheLargest Creameryinthe United States 


The Big Foot, IiL, Creamery is claimed to be the largest Credmery in 
this country or the world. THE PRODUCT OF 1887 WILL REACH 


$200,000.00. 


The patrons are Paid 27 Cents tor cream equal to a Por ofbutter. It 


sun Cooley System of Cream Gathering. 


The Largest me New England ts run by D. Wurrixe & Sov, 








Wilton, N. torCooley Cream 
Patrons receive equal to a pound of butter 


The Largest Creamery In Penn,, ‘ste Teo Ceeameryy 98 CENTS vex vouna. 


A full line of Butter Factory Supplies, including Enatnes, BoiLERs, CREAM VATS, CHURNS, 
Workers &c. Send for illustrated circulars. Plans and Estimates furnished free to purchasers. 








VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vermont. 
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MUSIC AND ART. 


The artists of the Gobslin tapestry manufactory, 
which is a French State institution, are striking against 
the retention on the rolls of men who have become 
superannuated, destroying the prospicis of advaxce- 
ment for the youthful members-of the st:ff. If the 
petitions are successful, one of the first men to be set 
aside will be the famous French chemist and dyer, 
M. Chevreul, whose centenary was celebrated by all 
France not long sgo, and who has been at the Gobe- 
lins sixc3 1826, his salary now being about $800 a 
year. Another veteran is M. de Caux, manager of the 
dyeing department, who is seventy years old and has 
been forty years in the service. The Gobelin artists 
are mcrulted from a selcct municipal school of design 
of fifty pupils, some of whom are chosen annually to 
enter the service of the State manufectory as appren- 
ic2s. After a year’s probation they are examined, 
and if their aptitude for tapestry work seems suffi- 
clently marked, they are allowed to become psid ap- 
prent'c2s at from $100 to $180 a year. When fully 
qualified they rcaive $320 a year salary, and have 
their lodgings furnished and a little plot of ground, 
upon which they can-ralse a few vegetables for their 
own use. The highest ealary is $600, and the retiring 
pension $820. The work is very trying on the eyes, 
but the hours of work sre short. The atmosphere of 
the place is almost monastic, and this is the first time 
that anything £0 worldiy asa strike has disturbed the 
establishment. 


The Boston ‘‘ Post” says: ‘‘ A p'ciure by Albert Ditrer 
is always to be admired; the depth of his sentiment 
and the strength and delicacy of his handling leave 
their mark on any canvas which he hss touched. 
There is now in th's city a ‘Head of Christ’ which 
has attrected the admiration of artists and others who 
have seen it, and wh’ch it is hoped may be secured 
for the Museum of Fine Arts. Is has been for years 
in the possession of a family in Mcntreal. It bears 
Dtrer’s signature, and has, besides, those internal evi- 
derces of authenticity which no imitation could repre. 
sent. Toe piciure is remarkable as giving an essen- 
tially new fdea of the appeararc3 of Christ, who fs 
depicted without any trace of the weakness, not to ssy 
effeminecy, wh'ch is familfar in most representations 
of him. He wears the crown of thorns, and his face 
expresses the most pathe*ic suffering. The technique 
of the work is wonderful in ite combination of vigor 
with delicacy of execution. crown of thorns is 
marvelously painted, and the brown hair and beard in 
their rich color efford an admirable setting for the pale 
fic3, which is limned with mesterly power. Tae tears 
that mark the cheeks of the cufferer are lifelike in their 
pathetic realism.” 


The New York ‘‘ Tribune” repo:ts that an exhibi- 
tion of Russian realism in pictorial art will be held in 
this city next fall. Mr. F. D Millet, who is a friend of 
Basil Verestchagin, has arranged for an exhibition of 
the Russian battle painter’s pictures, which will open 
next season at the American Art Gallerles. There 
pictures have been exhibited in varfous European 
capitals, and are at present in Londoa. Up to 1879 
scenes of life in British India and!of death in the Turcc- 
Russian War formed theataple of the artist's work, and 
since that time M. Verestchagin has made a long visit 
to the Holy Land, which resulted In a series of so-called 
religious pictures dealing with the life of Christ. There 
is a crucifixion, to which a vague title has been given, 
and there is a picture of acarpenter at work surrounded 
by several children, which is supposed to depict Joseph 
and “ Jesus with his Brothers and Sisters.” It was the 
latter picture particularly which caused clerical oppost- 
tion and erchlepiscopal interdict at Vienna, the 
publication of pungent letters by the ‘‘ realistic ” artist, 
and a general success de scandale. These pictures 
could be omitted from the exhibition in this city 
without loss. Verestchagin’s special and most char- 
acteristic work is a graphic rendering of the horrors of 
war. 

Verestchagin has been a great traveler in Contral 
Asia, India, the Holy Land, and Bulgaria, and he saw 
war at its worst in the Balkans and at the Shipka Pass 
aaring the Turkc-Russian campaign. He has said: 
‘‘In all my various travels I have been particularly 
struck by the fact that even in our time people kill one 
another everywhere, under all possible pretexts and by 
every povsible means.” A commentator upon his pict- 
ures adds: ‘‘ When you look at those Russian soldiers 
lying down in their ranks beneath the tall spiral whirls 
of snow ; when you see the priest blessing the field of 
the dead and houseling them, as thelr ancestors were 
baptized, wholesale ; when you watch neat British 
artillerymen blowing Hindus from guns, and Russfans 
watching a hanging in a snow-storm, and Romans 
gathered under the city wall round the three crosses in 
a twilight of terror, you begin to understand the pains 
which men will take to kill other men.” The method 
of executing |[Sepoys which Verestehagin has painted 
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was actually employed at the time of the Indian Mutiny, 
but the picture has called forth some angry denials in 
London. ‘“M. Verestchagin’s work,” said the Lon- 
don ‘‘ News,” “‘strikes one as the novels of his country- 
men, Count Tolstol and M. Dostoleffsky, strike one, 
with a feeling of the vast pessimism of Russia. The 
world as reflected through the medium of his many- 
sided art is a dreadful world of toll and struggle, of 
death and defeat.”’ 


Among the works of Verestchagin which will be ex- 
hibited are his large picture of Skxobeleff riding dowa 
the lines of battle at Shipka, a picture representing the 
wounded after the battle, one of frozen sentries at Shipka 
half buried in snow, entitled ‘‘ All Quiet in the Bal- 
kans,” the “ Attack on Telishch ” and ‘‘ Priest Blessing 
the Dead After Battle,” pictures of the interlor of the 
pearl motque at Agra, of Jews at the stone of wailing 
beneath Siomon’s wall, and of the S:a of Gennesaret, 
a Russian execution of Nihilists, and several studies of 
Indian life and architecture painted at the time of the 
Paince of Wales’s visit o India. The largest of these 
paintings shows the triumphal procession of the Prince 
on elephant-bsck through Jeypore ; and there are pict- 
ures of the ‘‘Akbar’s Monument,” and the interior of 
the ‘‘ Mosque in Faltehpore,” as well as the large paint- 
ing of a military execution in the Indian Mutiny. 
“Some of Verestchagin’s pictures are Reisebilder, some 
are historic documents, and a few are s udies merely of 
landscape, as in Palestine. Again he has a perfect collec- 
tion cf ethnological types—Bulgarlans, R>umanians, 
Turks, and Hindus.” 


A testimonial concert will be given to Miss Louise 
Hoeh, planist, at Steinway Hall, Wednesday evening, 
February 15 Miss Hoeh will be assisted by the Melg 
aisters, the Beethoven String Quartet, Mr. Max Hein- 
rich, baritone, and Mr. Robert Thallon, accompanist. 
Mies Hoehis a pupilof Mr. 8. B. Mills and of Mr. 
Thallon. She is a young lady of marked musical 
talent, with, certainly, indications of real musical 
genius. The object of this concert, furnished by and 
with the patronage of friends who hava become {ater- 
ested in her career, isto aid in glving her an opportu- 
nity to carry on her musical education in Zurope. She 
has already proved her ability, not merely as an inter- 
preter of the works of others, but as herself a musical 
composer of remarkable merit for one so young. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


COLUMBUS OR ERIKSON ? 


HONOR TO WHOM HONOR IS DUE. 
To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Those who attend the meetings of such societies in 
New York as the Genealogical, the Ethnological, 
the Historical, or the Gaographical, cannot fail to obtain 
a great deal of good, solid information. At one of 
these meetings the other evening the wiiter heard an 
instructive address by Miss M. A. Brown, upon that 
portion of Scandinavian history which relates to the dis- 
covery of Greenland and Vinland (Rhode Island) by 
Leif Erikson, the Icelandic explorer, A.D 1000 (500 years 
before Columbus sailed). 

Mis: Brown {san enthusfastic and thorough student 
of Norse history, their Sagas (chronicles) and Viking 
legends, and is now in Washington advocating the 
appropriating by Congress of atum sufficient to pay for 
the careful examination of all the documents of 
American concern in the archives of Europa, and espe- 
cially those Church annals of ecclesfasticlal work in 
Greenland and Vinland from 1163 to 1783 which have 
been buried for centuries in the libraries at Rome ; also 
that our Government should, at its approaching celebra- 
tion in honor of the Centennial of the Constitution of 
the Uaited States, iaclude a commemoration or celebra- 
tion of the discovery of America by Erikson, and thus 
allow Iceland, a proud and flourishing repubilc at the 
time of said discovery, to take an honored place in the 
‘* Jubilee of Republics.” As was well said by Ganeral 
Christenson, who was present (and who is himself a 
descendant of the ancient Vikings), ‘‘ there are in the 
United States to-day 1 000,000 Scandinavians, and such 
a celebration as this would bring a great and lasting joy 
to an earnest people who have for so many years been 
kept out of theft due place in history by the boycotting 
influences of a powerful and unscrupulous Church.” 

The idea that Leif Erikson was the first discoverer of 
America, and not Columbus (who in fact had been to 
Iceland in 1477 and collected information upon the sub- 
ject), is by no means new, as many historians have testi- 
fied to their belief in it; but, so far as we know, no one 
has placed the subject before us in so clear a light as 
Miss Brown. From the mass of evidence which she 
brought up one could not but be convinced that Colum- 
bus obtained his knowledge of the New World from 
Ieeland, and that much of this knowledge so obtained 
by Icelanders has been kept secret by Rome for centu- 
ries. Columbus was a son of the Church. Rome 
decreed obscurity for this people, from whom we have 
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imbibed so much of our love of free spsech and individ- 
ual liberty. The tenth and eleventh centuries were the 
Augustine Age of Iceland. Poverty was there un- 
known, and the inhabitants were brave and progressive, 
Naturally enough, she in 1550 abolished Romanism, as 
did Sweden twenty-five years previously; and for this 
Rome never forgave her. Now the question comes to 
us whether we, as a nation, should not rightfully keep all 
this glory of the discovery of Americs in our own 
family. Oertainly that which makes strength in our 
blood comes more from Scandinavia than Italy, and in 
religion we are followers of Erikson rather than 
Columbus. 

Many scholars have been undecided whether’ Leif 
Erikson was a Christian or pagan when he discovered 
America, but the weight of evidenca isin favor of the 
conclusion that be was the former, for the ‘‘ Hims- 
kringles” (nistorical books) say Erikson visited Nor- 
way and ‘‘ returned to Greenland with Christian monks, 
the same time discovered he Vinland, the Good, and 
came in harvest to Greenland.” But space does not 
permit of further discussion on this point. As to the 
records in Roms, now so valuable to our purpose, suffi- 
clent to say that so far Miss Brown’s polite requests in 
that quarter have met with no response whatever, and 
it looks a: if the Romish Church were determined to 
follow a dog-in-the-manger policy with respect to its 
literary treasures. This is a matter which affects every 
scholar in Europe and America. We therefore hope 
that all men of thought and research will combine in 
this effort of Miss Marle Brown to rouie the custodians 
of the Vatican to a true sense of their duty ir the 


premises, J. C. PuMpPELty. 
Morristowy, N. J. 


EDUCATION. 


The Christian Union, in saying, ‘‘ We are still of the 
opinion that the Nation should assum? the responsibil- 
ity of providing systems of education fn all the Terrl- 
torles—systems which should ba turnad over to the 
States as fast as the States are orzanizad,” does not 
seem to be aware that Dakota Territory. as shown in the 
annual report of Governor Pleres for 1886, outranks in 
education fifteen States of the Union in her permanent 
school property, employing more teachers in that year 
than fourteen of the States, and expanded more money 
for school purposas in the sama year than twenty-three 
of the States, including five New England and thirteen 
Southern States, and that but three States {n the Wafon 
have a less percentage of illiteracy to the entire popu- 
ation of the State than has Dakota. All the Territories 
excepting Utah neal Govarnmant ald no more than 
the States. But in Utah the Mormon, like the Roman 
Church elsewhere, has {ts stronghold in the ignorance 
and dependence of ‘its adherents upon the hierarchy ; 
and both oppose the public school as undermining their 
systems and power. They want no schools except pa- 
rochial or church schools for the common peeople, as a 
means of propagating their falth. And as both are op- 
posed to free government and independent ideas, the 
public school is of the first importance for the safety of 
the State, 

Mormonism {s already undergoing a process of ditin- 
tegration, to which it will succumb if not bolstered up 
by Statehood ; but give it the control of education as a 
Sta’e, and we shall prolong, for an indefinite period, the 
barbarism and degradation inherent in the Mormon 
system. Now, if the Nation can establish an educa- 
tional system in the Territories which “ will solve the 
Mormon problem in less than a quarter of a century,” as 
The Caristian Uaion says, why not do the same for the 
solution of the negro problem ? The welght of testimony 
coming from the South indicates not only the necessity 
for National ald, but the desire for it. Itisa continual 
Macedonian cry not only from the blacks, but the 
whites, who realiz3 that the work is greater than they 
oan catry. While Genera! Armstrong, in his last report 
of Hampton, questions whether National ald can be 
given through the Blair bill, his statements confirm all 
that has been written by others regarding the situation 
of the blacks and the present financial inability of the 
Southern States to giva them gny adequate opportuni- 
ties for improvement. And there can certainly be no 
question as to the right and expediency of National ald 
for the black snow, in the form in which it laid the 
foundation for the existing schoolsfof Hampton, Car. 
lisle, etc, UO. M. Forp. 


CHEAP CHRONOLOGICAL ARRANGEMENT OF 
THE BIBLE. 
Editor of Christian Union : 

What is asked for in a le‘ter in your issue of Febru- 
ary 2, ‘‘a small, easily handled ” chronological arrange- 
ment of the Bible, with psalm;, prophecies, and eple- 
tles put in thelr historic placa, where they will light up 
the history and ba lighted up by ft, is already provided 
in ‘‘ Reading the Bible with Relish,’ at fifteen cents 
each, which divides the Bible into 365 readings, It can 
be had of Funk & Wagnalls, New York. : 

Wiser F, Crarrs, 
















Feb. 9, 1888 
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FINANCIAL. 


The money market seems to have 

entered a long season of extreme ease, with 
call rates two and a half per cent , and 
time rates four per cent. The large 
banks are now daily in the money market 
of the Exchange loaning all that they 
can put out at the lower rate mentioned. 
It must be remembered that the banks 
over the country as well as in all the large 
cities have deposited their Government 
bonds with the Treasury of the United 
States, and have recelved on deposit, with- 
out interest, about $55 000,000 of Govern- 
ment funds, so that every dollar they 
thus obtain gives them the full amount 
of interest as profit on whatever of such 
funds they can lend out. Large sums of 
money, however, are left over daily in 
the hauds of banks who fail to use it in 
the loan market. This is du3 not only to 
the G: varnment deposits, but to the con- 
tinuous flow of funds from the interior. 
Tais influx, in turn, is increased in vclume 
by the large proportion of these same 
Government deposits made to banks in the 
int erfor cities, thus forcing a much larger 
flow to our city banks than otherwise 
would find its way here. The February 
1s: disbursements in the form of divi. 
dends and interest, including corporate, 
municipal, and State, aggregate fully 
$20,000. 000, and put just so much more 
money in the market. The January dis- 
bursements, which are always large, were 
larger than usual, inasmuch as the com- 
panies paying dividends are more numer- 
ous, this year’s earnings having been in 
ai vance of any recent years before, The 
tff-.ct of these heavy payments are plainly 
visible in a most extraordinary demand 
for bonds, especially first-class bonds. 
The Stock Exchange lists show only a 
small proportion of bond purchasers, for 
the great bankers who have negotiated 
loans for different corporations during the 
year have supplied many millions of 
bond-holdings to the Investment demand, 
felling them through their own agencies 
snd over thelr own counters, It is sald 
that one firm has thus disposed of over 
$15,000,000 bonds, ard another over 
$5,000,000, mseny of these bonds find. 
ing lodgment abroad with capitalists 
and investors there. The eff<c! of these 
heavy bond shipments abroad is noticeable 
in the rate of exchange, which has de- 
clined one per cent. during the week past, 
There never was a time in the history of 
our financial relations abroad when so 
much capital from the other side tended 
to find permanent investment in our rail 
way properties and obligations here, du3 
in part to the prosperity of our rallways 
but as much to the dim{nishing opportu- 
uittes for profitable employment of for- 
eign capltalat home. Money will always 
find its own advantage, and, in the iong 
Tun, be found serving where it is best 
rewarded ; ’tis like labor, and both cap- 
ital and labor are moving harmoniously 
toward the markets of the New World. 
Whatever the theorists in protection 
or free trade may have to say, this 
movement of both capital and labor 
-will perhaps have a potent iInfluerce in 
adjustiug wages to a living standard in 
Evrope, where so much pauper labor fe 
found. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Com- 
pany {3 going to be placed in the hands 
of Drexzl, Morgan & Oo., and other 
bankers, for reorganization. It is going 
to be united with other companies and 
become a great trunk road through to Cin- 
Clonatl and Indfanapolis. The reorgan- 
ization will be a very conservative but a 
very thorough one, and will result in add- 
ing great and permanent value to the 
securities of this road. President Ingalls, 
of the Biz Four road, so called, is to be 
made President of this company when the 
Teorganizition is completed, and it is 
Understood that he {is already in consulta- 
tion with other corporations ‘with a view 
of perfect and harmonious connections 
and arrangements necrstary 40 a com- 
plete line through, 








The coal strike is still on, though the 
latest reports indicate a process of dis- 
integration going on among the Knights 
of Labor organizations in the coa! striking 
regions that will soon result in the col!apse 
of the strike and a return to work of the 
{dle and foolish miners; large numbers 
are reported as having already broken 
from organizations and returned to 
work. It ig ona of the greatest mis- 
fortunes that workingmen have to con- 
tend with in this country, that their | ance 
labor organizations are controlled, as & 
tule, by ignorant or dishonest leaders— 
blatherskites whose chief business is to 
order strikes that they may reap @ pecun- 
fary gain out ofthe money which they 
have to handle, contributed for the etup- 
port of the poor strikers, victims of their 
tricks and greed. Such organization is 
much worse than no organization, and if 
these Knights of Labor can present no 
better results, the sooner the whole order 
disbands the better for the laborers who 
now support them. This view is evident- 
ly the one taken by the mass of laborers 
all over the country, for the order has lees 
than one-third the membership ex'ting a 
year ago. 

Congress, as yet, has done nothing in 
the way of legislation, except that the 
demagogues are as busy as ever in {utro- 
ducing resolutions for investigation into 
the various rail way Interests of the coun- 
try, ostensibly in behalf of the “ poor 
laborer,” but in reallty to further their 
own selfish political interests. How re- 
freshing it would be to see Congress at 
work in line with the pressing demands 
for reduciion of revenue and other needed 
interests! A congress of business men 
would do more in wige legislation in one 
week than our House of Rapresentatives, 
ay now constituted, will do in its six 
months’ session this year, we venture to 
say. 

The Mobile & Ohfo Railway Company’s 
Board of Directors are arranging a pian 
for making their isaues of debenture bonds 
a four per cent. second mortgage bond, 
with interest an absolute obligation. The 
plan when formulated and presented will 
add twenty-five per cent. to the market 
value of the present debenture issues, and 
will at the same time give ample funds to 
the company for the complete equipment 
of the road and its thorough reconstruc- 
tion where it needs it, besides the addi- 
tions which it contemplates to its mileage 
and facilities. 

The bank statement is as follows : 


Loans, Increasé.. ... ....ceseee $6,612,600 
Specie, increase.....+....seceee + 1,115,100 
Legal tenders, decrease.......... 125,200 
Deposits, increas®..........---- 6,615,600 


664,030 


This leaves the surplus reserve of the 
city banks about $22,500,000. 
Wau. STREET. 








0] NET INTEREST. O| 
6 lo Guaranteed by the 0 
JSARVIS-CONELIN 

MORTGAGR TRUST co., 





ty, Mo. 

Capital Paid-up...........-sse0-+++ 1, 00, 
Surples...:--.. _ ee O1000.99.00 
Reserve tae 000,000.00 

Debentu: es on im 
5 Dapeiamperaom fe Trust Co. 

or! 
Call at Office or write 
JARVIS-CONKLIN MOnre saw THO po ade hey 
289 Broad way, New York x City. 





THE MIDDLESEX BANKING CO 


& 000 
-~ ital Stocks Bal aia Pron aroftee 288 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


and Mortgag @ Notes Guaranteed. Interest 
5 a ot Rational Bank of the Republic, 
Under fae saogeisicn as Savings 
Banks. Chartered 1872. The amount of out- 
stand'ng obligation ienined by *tatu'e. 
Offices : Boston, 54 Equitable ney H New York, 
ll Wail8t. Philadelp 512 Walnut st. 


Fhe Pri sunkkoon. 


Minneapolis, | & REALTY 00, | Minnesota, 

a Offer strictly choice First Mo: ~e Loans bear- &@ 
ing 6 to 7 per cent, interest, we) 
lected properties in Minneapolis — St. Paul. 
Perfect title, absolute security, prompt payment, be 
good character, our invariable r: ements, We we 
coliect and remit principal and interest free ” 
to lender. Send for mphiet containing 
torma, and references East and West, 


oes 
Ege 

















T. B. SWEET, Pres. GEO. M. NOBLE, Vice-Prea: 


Kansas Loan & Trust Co. 


TOPEKA. KANSAS. 
Paid-up Capital, $500,000. 
7% FIRST MORTGAGES 6%. 


The Old Reliable. 
tn J loan made is carefully inspected by an ex- 
lenced Examiner sent from the office of the 
own who is paid a salary and nota eommis- 
sion. His report, with ail the papers connected 
with the loan. are carefully reviewed by an officer 
hm Someeny before loan is approved. Fifteen 
hg ey over $1500 000.00 negotiated 
Grithont 1) for Colleges, Savings Banks, Insur- 
Trustees, * ——s 
$° Gong oes Street, M. Scearns, Managve. 
ae ofc te Walnut Street, W: B. 


THE MINNESOTA 
LOAN AND TRUST 


CO. announces to 





its patrons that, sinee a responsible Title Insurance 
Company has been organized in Minneapolis, = dy 
hereafter require all titles to be pgs d u 


isiemeknalial =“ wi supply each mortga fee, 
to 


without cost him, a policy, of the = 
nesota Titie Insurance and Trust Comp 
ny, fully insur- ing Rhe 
title. Money loaned 
upon choice im- proved 
city and farm proper- 
ty, to net the loner 6 to 7 per cent. First 
Address 


mortgages. - sore tor Aye 
HE NES : 

TRUS 7 con A P: ey 

NY, APO- 

LIs, MINNESOT A 

Mention this paper, 


LOAN & TRUST CO., 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
ESTABLISHED 12 YEARS. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL HAVE LOANED 


INCREASED TO NEARLY 
$200,000. $5,000,000. 
Beal Estate Mortgage Loans Debenture Bonds. 


Our loans are carefully selected in good localitic.. 
pte Piece of property personally we 
repared to eave investors the a 


fudement and @: 
Correspondence me 





@ 
it of ow 
ie above 
ence scl ited, and all inquiries cheer 


d tor “ G. F. PARMELER, Presider 
t. 
E. WILDE — 
E.L.8 
. L, STRIN 


Correspondents : Hanover National nal Bank, Sone H 
National Bank North America, Bosto 








ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 


ANSAS INVESTMENT U0 


OF TOPEKA, AND 
131 DEVONSHIRE $T., BOSTON. 


GEO, C, MORRILL, Vice-Pres't. H. E. BALL, Pres't, 
P, T, BARTLETT, Asst Sec, B. R,. WHEELER, Sec’ 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


Secured by First Mortgage Loans deposited 
with the 


BOSTON SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST CO. 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


Principal and Interest Guaranteed. 











SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


Pat wy Mortga Bonds’ r ce 
Annual Frtorent, a Neggaatet toa Be" ont 
ane Samede 
Prompt , RE of of Prinet Gal and Interest : ou- 
pons ma ane remitted to jena rq without 
gas er {N THE UNION. 
Ample Capi 





W. B. CLARK & co., 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





First Mortgage Bonds 
OF 


THE DULUTH ELEYATOR COMPANY, 


Duluth, Minn. 
Fall particulars by - 


COCHRAN & WALSH, 


ST. PAUL AND DULUTH, HMINN., 
AND 
18 WALL STREET NEW YORK. 


§° THE AMERICAN 





G50 Nassau Street, NewYork, 


e oO Offer extraordinary inducements in 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES, 
poe GUARANTEED. 





D sets, Oct ist. 1887, $1,266,826 68 


& Bend for full information and references. 


loans enne | 

pin Peres 

(em- prestee 
the city oF 


© INVESTMENT (CO,, |» 


BUSHNELL & BUSHNELT. 


REAL ESTATE & PRIVATE BANKERS, 


365 Robert { treet, Cor. 5th, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Investments made, Money loised. Interest Cou- 
ponscollected. We havea very large list of prop 
erty in St. Paul and its environs, Reference: First 
National Bank, 8t. Paul Trust Co., National German 
American Bank, 8t, Paul, Minn. Correspondence 
solicited. 








RARE EXHIBITION 


INDIA NOVELTIES. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO. will 
show during this week rare novel- 
ties in India Embroideries, pur- 
chased at the London India sale in 
December. These unique fabrics are 
hand embroidered in real gold, 
suited for house decorations and 
personal wear,and are worthy the 
special attention of purchasers. 
They are limited in quantity, and 
are not to be had elsewhere. They 
are shown in their India ShawWl De. 
partment, on the second floor, at 
prices unusually low. 

Some rare Antique Shawls, also 
new designsin pale, subdued color: 
ings, at prices never before offered in 
this market, and a few Nundas Indi: 
Rugs, slightly damaged. 


JAMES McOCREERY & CO, 


Broadway .and Ilith Street, 
New York. 





THE NEW YORK ASSOCIATION FOR IM- 
PROVING THE CONDITION OF 
THE POOR. 


Organized 1843, incorporated 1848, supported by 
voluntary contributions. 


This Assoctation expends annually about ,000 in 
udicious relief after careful inquiry and vis itation 
¥ its own visitors at the homes of the poor. * uring 
the year ending September 30, 1387, over 9,850 such 
visits were made, and more than 16,000 persons 
aided with groceries, coal, shoes, clothing, biankets, 
medicines, ete. ; 7,060 meals and lodgings furnished 
to — persons; 585 tenement-housee were in- 
spec and reported. All cases referred to the 
Association will be immediately visited — > - 
rted upon and suitable relief given. Blank f 
| ao ished on application, as well as full infenmnaties. 
Contributions earnestly solicited. 
JOHN PATON, President. 

Howard Potter, James Gallatin, Adam W. Spies, 
Ww. oh Huntington, D.D., R. Fulton Cutting, Vice- 
Robert B. Minturn, Treasurer, 45 William St. 

Henry E. — ton, M.D., "Recording Secretary. 
“5A Cadwaiader, Counsel to the Board, 

John we... General Agent, 79 Fourth Avenue. 


TRAVEL. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


All Travelisg Expenses Included. 


Two Grand Trips 
CALIFORNIA. 


The Elevent: and Twelfth Parties of the season 
willleave New York Thursday. March 8, and 
Monday, March 12, - s Elegant Trains of Pull 
man Paince Car’, with Paliman Palace Din- 
ing-Cars or Hotel Cars At ached. 

The party leaving March 8 will arrive in Southern 
Calttornia March 17, going via Chicago, Kansas City, 
Santa Fe, Albuquerque, and Barstow. 

The March 12 excursion will go via Cincinnatl, 
Loutsville, Mammoth Care, Montgomery, New 
Orleavs, Houston, Galveston, fan Antonio, and El 
Paso, arriving at Los Angeles and adjacent points 
March 27. 

Eleven Returning Parties, under special escort, 
over Five Different Routes. Return tickets also 
good on all truins. Independent Tickets, covering 
every expense both ways, and giving entire free- 
dom to the passengers while in Culifornia, and also 
in —— the homeward journey. Hotel coupons 
supplied for Jong or short sojourns at all tte lead- 
ing Pacific Coast Resorts. 

Secor ¢ and Last Excrrsion “to Mexico, 
March 12. 
ishth Annual Spring Trip to California, 

















Fifth Annual Spring Trip to California, the 
| yg edge thwest, and Yellowstone National 
ar 


« W. RAYMOND. I. A. WHITCOMB, 





tw Send for descriptive ‘circulars, designating 
Fp — tour regardirg which information 
8 desire 





J.M, JENKINS, 357 Breadway, New York- 
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SIFTINGS FROM THE MAIL. 


A BRIGHT CRITICISM. 
The Christian Union: 

Upon receipt of your bill I said to my 
wife, “Shall I stop the C. U. now?’ She 
replied, ‘I don’t believe you wish to. We 
would fee] ss if we had lost an old friend if 
we did.”” That expressed my feeling ex- 
acily, so here is the check for another year. 
But I hope we will not have quite so much 
ofthe American Board this year. It makes 
me a ** bored Ameriean.”’ M.A. C. 

PuiLapE.puta, February 2, 18°8. 








THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


The Christian Union: 


CHRISTIAN COURTESY. 


The old anti-popery cry in this country, 
according to The Christian Union, is nearly 
over. It is begisning to be understoed that 
& man can be a Roman Catholic and a good 
citizen, The Evangelical Alliance recently 
omitted its usual fulminatien against the 
digciples of the Pope, and the missions of 
evangelical Protestants to Roman Catholic 
communities are not so popular as they used 
to be. The broader view bas found emphatie 
expression in the recent gift of the American 
Constitution by President Cleveland to Leo 
X{IL., and has been warmly responded to by 
kis Holiness; but the only voice raised by 
the Protestant press in behalf of these 
friendlier feelings toward our Roman Oath- 
olic brethren has so far been that of The 
Christian Union. The time has come in eur 
American life when it is not a eontraband 
act for Protestants and Catholies to in- 
terchange Christian courtesies, and when 
even ¢fforts fer Christian unity are not con- 
sidered to be fina] which ignore the Roman 
fellowship. The eonviction of Protestants is 
no lees strong than it used to be that the 
Raman Church shall keep its hands off the 
public schoeis and out of National politics, 
but the oid days of the “ scarlet woman” 
and the like have gone, not to return, and 
the time has come when the two basds of 
religionists have nothing to lose and much 
to gain by exehanging acts cf charity and 
courtesy.—[Boston Herald. 





4 FAVORABLE FIRST IMPRESSION. 


[One of our new mottoes ig ‘ Push 
Things.”’ Our new exchanges as well as 
our subscribers are helping us.—Pus.C. U.] 
The Christian Union has reached our 
table, and meets a welcome dsep and 
hearty. It isineomparrably better than any 
of ita rivals, and we need only state that 
Lyman Abbott is the editor to convince you 
that it is now equal to its best issues in the 
palmy days of long ago. Its literature is 





healthy, fresh, and vigorous. Its news is 


| earefully edited. It bas something for every 


I have long thought the best paper in the! member of the family, and that something is 
world tco good to be read by one family and! always the best.—[Kingswood (W. Va.) 


then destroyed. I bave therefore mailed it 
(somewhat irregularly) to the addreas on the 
inc'ored coupon. Your wayis a better one, 
and I gladly contribute my mite to extend 
the usefalness of a paper we love so well. 
8. M. P. 
Erawatua, Kan., January 24, 1888. 





FROM A SMALL, MEAN PLACE. 
Publishers of the Union: 

I return the certificate. There is no person 
in my vicinity that wants non-partisan or 
nntrammeled views in religion, except my- 
self. I get jost that spiritual food in The 
Christian Union thatI relish and can’t get 
anywhere else, and 1] must kave it. I inclose 
$3 My subsecription expires January 26, 
1888 I should have renewed sooner. J 
don't want to miss any paper. D. 





QUITE RIGHT. 
Dear Christian Union: 

Laccept your plan and send you a new 
subscription. I esteem your paper the best 
that is published in the country, and greet 
its coming with gladness, and give every Fri- 
day evening to its perusal, and call it one of 
the best evenings of the week. Sut I havea 
suggestion tomake. You ought to give us 
cleaner and clearer type. E. 8. 

Worcester, January 20, 1883. 





A FAIR EXCHANGE. 


The Christian Union, N. Y.: 

Will you change inclosed bill for a receipt 
to Feb, ‘90 (two years)? The Christian 
Union is too fine a paper not tosecure a long 
subscription. W. H. P. 

Stroxrncton, February 1, 1888. 





NO SUNDAY WITHOUT IT. 


Editors Christian Union: 

Cannot well get along without your paper. 
It bas become an indispeneable weekly vis- 
itor, and I should not know how to pass the 
Sabbath day without its companionship. 

Inclosed find check for three dollars to pay 
for ensuing year. J.M.L. 

Sateu, N J., Vebruary &, 1888. 





A YEAR’S FEAST. 
Gentlemen : 

. “Tally to my credit another year’s 
feast of good things which can be gotten 
from no other source. W. ig. 8. 

Fert Prarx, N. Y., February 1, 18&. 





Gleaner. 





We desire to call the attention of our read- 
ers to a newspaper which we believe many 
would take if they were acquainted with ite 
merits. We refer to The Christian Union of 
New Yerk, which in many respects we con- 
sider superior to any newspaper published. 
It is not an organ of any denomination, 
and its teachings are as broad and reasoua- 
ble as any sincers lover of truth could desire. 
As a political paper one of the chief features 
is the Outlook, in which is given a earefal 
review of the events of the week, with oom- 
meuts which are thoroughly independené, 
without being acrimonious. Asa literary 
paper its contributions and selections are ail 
so good that a person not only reads them 
with interest and pleasure, but feels the bet_ 
ter for it, and is inspired with higher thoughts 
and purpeses. We advise all our readers to 
take pains to find out whether The Christian 
Union is not just the prper they need .—[6t. 
Ciair Republican. 





A woman the other dcy said, “If I was 
placed om a desert isle and received The 
Christian Union every week, I would be 
well informed as to what was going on in 
our country.’’ She has been reading it 
rather carefully for fifteen years.... The 
general news, the political outlook, and 
foreign news are given with the clearness 
and exactness of a well-executed photo- 
graph. The important religious questions 
of the day are freely and fairly discussed. 
—[Carolina Spartan, Spartanburg, 8. C. 





As a family paper none excels The Chrie- 
tian Usion. From its Ontlook to the last 
item in the Publisher’s Desk, it is overflow- 
ing with instructive and interesting matter. 
—[Sexeca County (N. Y.) Journal. 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTE BOOK. 
WHY NOT? 


The desk of Mr. A. E. Whyland, of 
Thurber, Whyland & Co, ts alwsys at- 
tractive. In the summer months it is the 
resting-plsce of four or five bouquets ef 
flowers every day. At other times it is 
ornamented witb the various fazcy things 
seld by the house. At the present time 
it is set eff with an oddly shaped vase, 





two handsome brass candelabra, holding 
the fancy eandles, candle shades, and 
bebeches sold by the house. Hanging from 
the arms of the candelabra are four 
bunches of elegant Almeria grapes and a 
large buneh of luscious Dshesa raisins, 
Close to his desk is the monster decorated 
candle, with its handsome brass holder or 
pedestal. The entire decorations are in 
good taste, and give an air of comfort and 
refinement seldom met with in commereial 
distrists. 


HOW TO ESCAPE BUSINESS WO 00 


O merchaat, in thine heur of eee, 
If om this paper you should c ce, 
And look for something to ap pp p 
Your lenging after greenback v v v, 
Take our advice and be yey ys. 
Go straightway out ana advert iii. 
You'll finé the project of some uu; 
Neglect can offer no ex q q q. 
Be wise at once—prolong your d aaa: 
A silent business soon de k k k. 

— (Exchange. 


HOW BOYS CAN MAKE MONEY. 


Ruagell Sage’s advice: ‘‘ By (1) getting 
@ poaition ; (2) keeping his mouth shut ; 
(8) ot serving ; (4) belng faithful ; (5) msk- 
ing his employer think that he would be 
lost in a fog without him, and (6) being 
polite. Thatisa good way for a young 
man to begin, after he gets there. If he 
jives up to these rules be will not want a 
friend at court for any length of time—in 
fact, not at all.” 

Jay Gould’s policy : ‘“‘ Keep out of bad 
company and go to work with a will. 
The boy who does that is bound to get on 
in the world ” 

Cyrus W. Field’s scheme : ‘‘ Punctual- 
ity, honesty, and brevity,” Mr. Meld 
says, ‘‘are the watchwords of life”— 
[Washington Post. 


DUNNING LETTERS. 


A State Street gentleman was complain- 
ing to a friend this morning that a house 
in New York had sent him a dunning 
letter. He said: ‘I have been trading 
with that house for fifteen years, and for 
the first time I have received a dunning 
letter.” ‘‘ How much do you owe ?” in. 
quired the friend. ‘‘ Not a very large 
bill,” said the merchant, ‘‘ but I have 
owed it only since last March. It had 
escaped my attention entirely” ‘‘ Well,” 
said the friend, ‘‘I don’t see how rou can 
find fault that your attention has been 
called to your negligence. You ought to 
be grateful for the letter. You received 
the goods. The merchant in New York 
has not received his money, and one of hia 
clerks has in plain language notified you 
of the fact. Don’t you think you owe 
him an apology as well as the bill?” 
Thinking the matter over for a few min- 
utes, the State Street gentleman said, 
‘* Well, I don’t know but you are right, 
It had not struck me that way, but itis a 
fact that I owe the man and ought to have 
paid him. Itmever occurred to me before 
that one ought to be grateful for a dun- 
ning letter; but that is because Iam not 
used to them. I suppose the man who 
gets one every day doesn’t kick.”—jAl- 
bany Evening Journal. 











WHO WILL BE THE NEXT? 


Mr. Wanamaker, of Pailadelphia, has 
gone on and quietly solved the problem 
of cheap homes for his workingmen, 
simply by solving it. For $3 25 a week 
they get board, lodging, washing of a 
dozen pleces, and the use of bath-room, 
reception and dancing-rooms, and bowl- 
ing alleys, There are fifty other cities 
where this experiment should be made. 





CREED OF MASTER SALESMEN. 


Among the fundamental maxims in 
their creed the masters of their profession 
contend that good salesmen must believe 
the following : 

‘* That tae life of business is profit ; and 
asa general rule he will not make sales 
without profit. 

‘* That he will sell to a punctual payer 





at less profit than to an unpunctual one, 


and on a short credit lewer than ona long 
one. 

**That he will use every precaution 
with a stranger that he would wish he 
had taken should he turn out to bea vil- 
lain, and yet treat every man as an honest 
man until he proves him to be otherwise, 

‘That he believes it is not all that can 
be gold to a customer that is well sold, 
but only what he can conveniently pay 
for. - 

‘* And, finally, he believes the chiefest 
qualification that fits a man to influence 
and deal successfully with country mer- 
chants is a social, sympathetic natuve and 
genuine frankness of manner.” 


WORTH CUTTING OUT. 


THE FOOL’S PRAYER. 
The Royal feast was done ; the King 
Sought some new sport to banish care, 
And to his jester cried: ‘ Sir Fool, 
Kneel now, and make for us a prayer.” 


The jester doffed his cap aud bells, 
And stood the mocking court before ; 
They could not see the bitter.smile 
Behind the painted grin he wore. 


He bowed his head and bent his knee 
Upon the monarch’s silken stool ; 
His pleading voice arose : ‘“‘ O Lord, 
Be merciful to me a fool! 


“* No pity, Lord, could change the heart 
From red with wrong to white as wool; 
The rod must heal the sin; but Lord, 

Be merciful to me, a fool ! 








“Tis not by guilt the onward sweep 
Of truth and right, O Lord, we stay ; 
°Tis by our follies that so long 

We hold the earth from heaven away. 


“ These clumsy feet, stiil in the mire, 

Go crushing blossoms without end ; 
These hard, well-meaning hands wa thrust 
Among the heart-strings of a friend. 


“ The ill-timed truth we might have kept 

Who knows how sharp it pierced and stung? 
The word we had rot sense to say— 

Who knows how grandly it had rung ? 


* Our faultsno tenderness should ask, 

The chastening stripes must cleanse them all; 
But for our b'unders —oh ! in shame 

Before the eyes of heaven we fall. 


“* Earth bears no balsam for mistakes ; 

Men crown the knave, and scourge the tool 
That did his will; but thou, O Lord, 

Be merc'ful to me, a fool !” 


The rocm was hushed ; in silence rose 
The King, and sought his gardens cool, 
And walked apart, and murmured low, 
‘** Be merciful to me, a fool |!” 
—[E. R. Sill, in the Independent. 





MY BOOKS. 

I have had friends whose friendship died 
away, 

And some, diseased by selfishness, a day 
Was all thetr little lite of love ; some wane 
Or wax as circumstances move ; the main 
Of all are fickle as the cloud-swept skies, 

Or mists that o’er the mountain tops arise. 
But I have friends within my own home 
bower 

Whose love no season withers; yet no 
flower 

Can match their sweetness; theira is far 
above 

This wayward constancy of human love. 
They are my teachers unto truth sublime, 
And give for patterns hero-men of time; 
Right noble friends are they—my books— 


whose bloom 
Sheds joy o’er life from manhood to the 
tomb. —[Robert Whittet. 








INSURANCE STATEMENTS. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


During the year this company has made 
notable gains in everything that goes to 
make @ life insurance company strong and 
successful. It increased the number of out- 
standing policies 1,151. The amount re- 
ceived for premiums was $125,000 in excess 
of last year, and the amount paid to policy- 
holders for claims, dividends, etc., was 
about $60,000 in excess of the year previous. 
The company wrote during the year $2,000,- 
000 in new insurance, and its total assets on 
the Ist of January were $9 012 370.54. Its 
surplus—calculated by the Massachusetts 
standard—tis $679,730.28, The officers of the 
compauy are as foliows: M. V. B. Edgerly, 
Pretident ; Henry 8. Lee, Vice President ; 
John A. Hall, Secretary, and Oscar B. Ire- 
land, Actuary. 
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SBICKIT MINISTERS. 


The ‘‘stickit” minister is a being 
familiar to those who read Scotch novels, 
and the “St, James’s Gizotte’s” account of 
the way in which they become “ stickit” 
may be interesting. Very little seals the 
candidate’s fate. He is observed to clutch 
the rails of the pulpit stairs as he ascends; 
and though this may be an accident or a 
trick, it is marked as an indication of 
weak health, Perhaps he reatis his ser- 
mon when he ought to have it by heart. 
In these degenerate days there are Free 
Church ministers who use “ paper” in 
the pulpit openly ; but if you inquire into 
the matter, you will find that they do not 
use it until after they were ‘‘ called.” 
The candidate for a vacant church has 
many ways of reading without seeming 
to be doing so; but the congregations‘are 
aware of most of them. I remember one 
cage in which the preacher wrote bis ser- 
monsina minute hand that looked like 
print, and used paper the exact sizs of 
the leaves of his Bible. He also wrote in 
parallel columns; and thus when the 
manuscript was fastened into the Bible 
it looked like some pages in it. From 
the gallery it was observed that he looked 
often at the cpen book before him, but 
then he always seemed to be referring to 
texts, He was called, and I believe it 
was many years before he was found out. 
** Delivery” is most important; indeed, 
a very able preacher who does not empha- 
s'z8 his words with his arms is more likely 
to end as a stickit minister than is a com- 
parative booby who works himself into a 
frenzy. ‘‘ Bang the book” was the advice 
once given by an old clergyman of expe- 
tlence to a probationer who wanted to 
know the best way of creating a favorable 
impression. One of the leading lights in 
the Free Church, who fs a brillfant scholar 
as well as an able preacher, was nearly a 
decade in obtaining a kirk because he 
found a difficulty in sulting the action to 
the word. Manner in the pulpit is also 
to be studied. I knew a candidate fora 
kirk who lost it because he said ‘‘I beg 
your pardon” from the pulpit. This was 
considered filghty. 

Stickit ministers are to be found in all 
trades and professions. A good number 
become ‘schoolmasters in private acade- 
mies. In the old days they were to be 
found in numberless parish schools, where 
they had often a reputation for severity. 
But, though the most cantankerous of the 
old dominies were usually stickit min- 
isters, they turned out good scholars. 

Some stickit ministers contrive to make 
a living in the pulpit. They are always 
ready to officiate at a few hours’ notice, 
and their chance comes when a minister 
wants some one to take his place for a few 
weeks, You can generally distinguish 
the stickit minister in the pulpit by the 
length of his sermons and by his own 
obvious enjoyment of them. He rarely 
fails to make the most of his opportunity, 
and after his ‘‘ Thirdly and lastly ” often 
starts off afresh again with ‘* And in con- 
clusion,” which is followed by ‘‘ I cannot 
allow this opportunity to pass without,” 
etc. I never heard of astickit minister 
who was not thoroughly “sound.” They 
are always very regular church-goers, and 
the minister is often rather frightened 
at them. If he is at all inclined to 
“‘ new-fangled notions,” they are the first 
to discover it; and as for a heretic, 
they scent him from a long way off. 
Nowadays it is not uncommon in Scottish 
churches for the congregation to stand 
during the singing, even though they have 


not gone the length of approving of 
instrumental music. This, however, is 
looked upon by the strictas a step toward 
the ‘‘kist of whustles,” Still, if you go 
into a church in Ejinburgh, say, you will 
probably find that the congregation stand 
during the singing. and sit through the 
prayer, with the exception of three or 
four persons. These sit during the sing- 
ing and atand at the prayer in the old 
orthodox ‘way ; and, if one of them is an 
obstinate loo ing old gentleman, with 
self-approval in his face, you will pene” 
not be far wrong in putting him dowa 
as 8 atickit minister. 





THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 
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He Forgot THE ImporTANT Part —A 
devoted but jolly clergyman of the Pres- 
byterlan persuasion, witha parish not a 
thousand miles from Philadelphia, tells 
the following story on himself: Bafore 
he came to his present parish, and while 
he was atill in the wilds of Pennsylvania, 
one of his fair parishioners expressed a de- 
sire to be baptized. This was vory grati- 
fying to the pastor, of course, but the 
lady happened to bea believer in immer- 
sion, and insisted upon that form. The 
dominie had no serlous objection except 
his lack of familiarity with that particu- 
lar method, and this he decided could be 
acquired in time for the esremony. Ac- 
cordingly he promised, and sought forth- 
with a friendly brother clergyman, a Bap- 
tist, who readily undertook to instruct 
him. The directions given were few and 
plain, and the dominie felt sure he could 
carry them out by giving his mind to 
them. When the time came, therefore, 
and the lady, suitably attired, presented 
herself for immersion, he reverently, but 
with perfect confidence, descended with 
her into the water. His mind was, how. 
ever, 80 completely cooupied with the de- 
tails, with calming the lady’s fears and 
making such suggestions ss his teacher 
thought necessary, about filling her lungs 
and keeping her mouth closed, that he 
wholly forgot the religious part of-the cer. 
emony. In fact, aa he tells the story—when 
he thinks it will not get out—hesimply 
** ducked her.” The lady, though a good 
deal flustrated, had her wits about her 
sufficiently to know that the most impor. 
tant part of the ceremony had been omit 
ted, and he lost a bright and shining 
ornament from his parish. —[Detroit Free 
Press, 


DID THE PHYSICIAN FAIL? 


1f he did, we do not quarrel with him, He 
did his best, and labored as faithfully as he 
knew how. Did he use the right remedies? 
He no doubt observed the preacribed form- 
ulas in the ‘‘ Materia Medica,”’ but they 
did not avail. There are thousands and 
thousands of cases of protracted nerve- 
suffering which the physicians have never 
been able to relieve. There are cases of 
nervous prostration which the doctors try] p 
for yearsto cure. Every month the patients 
become more and more enfeebled, and go 
down lower and lower. Something must be 
done. Neighbor or friend happens to men 
tion “Compound Oxygen.” “* Pid you ever 
hear of it?” ‘Yes; but can it do anything 
for me?” *‘ Well, ‘do what others have 
done. Just try it. There are hosts of very 
healthy psople now living, who were for 
years prostrated with Jong and low servoue 
diseases, but were restored to health and 
vigor by Compound Oxygen.’”’ There is no 
charge for consultation. If you want Drs 
Starkey and Palen’s opinicn as to your case, 
write tnem your symptoms, and the opinion 
will bs freely sent. Anyhow, write fer their 
treatise on Compound Oxggen, to 1,529 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa., and it wil! 
be sent free. 


NERVES! NERVES!! 


What terrible visions this little word brings 
before the eyes of the nervous. 
Headache, Neuralgia, 
Indigestion, Sleeplassness, ' 
Nervous Prostration, 
All stare them in the face. Yet all these nervous 
troubles can be cured by using 


Ca 


gmpound 


For The Nervous 
The Debilitated 


The Aged. 
THIS GREAT NERVE TONIC 


Also contains the best remedies for diseased con- 
ditions of the Kidneys, Liver, and Blood, which 
always accompany nerve troubles. 

It is a Nerve Tonic, an ev a Laxative, 
and a Diuretic. That is why 
ores WHEN OTHERS FAIL. 

a Bottle. Send for full particulars. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & €0., Proprietors, 
BURLINGTON, VT. 




















Those answering an Advertisement wil 
confer,a favor upon the Advertiser. end 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 





Advcortisement in The Christian Union. 


“A Dry Cough” 


Is dangerous as well as troublesome, 
It renders the patient liable to the rup- 
ture of a blood vessel or to other serious 
injury of throat and lungs. To allay 
bronchial irritation and give immediate 
relief, the best medicine is Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral. 


‘‘T was recently troubled with a dry 
cough which seemed to be caused by an 
irritation in the thrcat. My physician 
prescribed for me, but no relief was ob- 
tained. A little over a week ag 0, Tay 
attention being called to Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral, I concluded to try it, and pur- 
chased a bottle. After taking this med- 
icine only one day, I could see a change 
for the better, and, by the time I had 
used it a week, my cough had entirely 
disappeared. HW. enny, Franklin 
square, Worcester, Mass. 

“‘ Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral leads all 
other medicines as a sure, safe, and 
speedy cure of throat and lung troubles.” 
rs W.H. Graff & Co., Druggists, Carson, 

owa. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, 
Sold by all Druggists. 


Mass. 


Price $1; six bottles, $5. 
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eI0, Fp line ae | 
FOR MEN AND BOYS. 


These goods are perfect fitting and unex- 
sirie. for beauty finish and elegance of 


otple mu es One CO 


ve and tare down collars in all desir- 
able sises an d styles, 
Sample collar and cuffs sent on receipt of 
six cents. (Name ° ‘ieee catalogue 


free. 
Ten Collars, or five pairsos Gu; sold at stores 
for % cenge. ™ 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR OO.,, 
27 Kilby Street, Bosten, Mass. 


FARMVILLE LITHIA WATER. 


SPRINGS, FARMVILLE, VIRGINIA. 
NATURAL, PUR£, WITHOUT TASTE OR ODOR. 


Baek a Rheumatism, Rheumatic Som, on 
salt bn yspepsia, all diseases of Uric Acia 
Diathesta, All Druggists. Send for pamphlet, 498 





for bee eh as the reversible prin 
wo. 








ASK FOR 


LIEBIG: COMPANY'S 
V, 





EXTRACT OF MEAT 


and ins‘st upon no other being substituted for it. 
N. B —Genuine only with fac simile 

of Baron Liebig’s signature in 
BLUE INK across label. 


Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Draggists. 


~ THE MAT 


That takes dry dirt and mud and clay 
off your shoes at the door, deposits it 
underneath out of sight, and doesn’t 
befoul itself, is clea: , by a jar, of the 
little that clings to it—such & mat! 
There is one such mat! It is made of 
ateel wire. 

Steel jor pillows, and bustles, 
hair-puffs—why not for door-mats ! 

Never a door-mat half so eff«ctive 
even when new; or a quarter so sightly 
after the first day’s new is off; ora 
tenth so cheap ; or a hundredth part so 
easy to manage, care for, keep in order 
—think of keeping > old fashioned 
door-mat in order! Ugh 

For dwellings, Am. a hotels 
and restaurants, cars—the harder the 
usage the more it is wanted. Prices 
range from $2 50 to $10 each. 


Beware of imitations. See that our name 
appears on the frames. 


HARTMAN STEEL CO., Limited, 


BEAVER FALLS, PA. 
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UNACQUAINTED WITH, THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WitL 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MaP = THE 














CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC R’Y 

Its main 7 et and branches include CHICAGO, 
PEORIA, MOLINE, ROCK ISLAND, DAVEN- 
PORT, DES MOINES, COUNCIL BLUFFS, MUS- 
CATINE, KANSAS CITY, ST. JOSEPH, LEAV- 
ENWORTH, ATCHISON, CEDAR RAPIDS, 
WATERLOO, MINNEAPOLIS, and 8ST. PAUL, 
and scores of intermediate cities. Choice of 
routes toand from the Pacific Coast. All trans- 
fers in Union depots. Fast trains of Fine Day 
Coaches, elegant Dining Cars, magnificent Pull- 
man Palace Sleepers, and (between Chicago, St. 
Joseph, Atchison and Kansas City) Reclining 
Chair Cars, Seats Free, to holders of through 
first-class tickets. 


Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska R’y 
“Creat Rock Island Route.’ 
Extends West and Southwest from Kansas City 
and St. Joseph to NELSON, HORTON,, BELLE- 
VILLE, TOPEKA, HERINGTION, WICHITA, 
HUTCHINSON, CALDWELL, and all points in 
KANSAS AND SOUTHERN NEBRASKA 
and beyond. Entire passenger equipment cf the 
celebrated Puliman manufacture. All safety ap- 

pliances and modern improvements, 


The Famous Albert Lea Route 

Is the favorite between Chicago, Rock Island, 

Atchison, Kansas City and Minneapolis and 8t. 

Paul. Its Watertown branch traverses the great 

**WHEAT AND DAIRY BELT”’ 

of Northern Iowa, Southwestern Minnesota, and 
Zast Central Dakota to Watertown, Spirit Lake, 
Sioux Falls and many other towns and cities. 

The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 
superior facilities to travel to and from Indian- 
apolis, Cincinnati and other Southern points. 

For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa- 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office or address 


E.ST. JOHN, E. A. HOLBROOK. 
Gen’l Manager. Gen’l Tkt. & Pass. Agt 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


AT FREQUENT DATES EACH MONTH 
FROM CHICAGO, 
Burlington 


PEORIA °F® 









Route | agagerr yh? pNS 
C.B.&Q.R.R. Po wenn 
_ ieee 
Cauror’ COUNCIL BLUFFS, 


OMAHA, STJOSEPH, ATCHISON 
orn KANSAS CITY. 


For dates, rates, tickets or further information 
apply to Ticket Agents of connecting lines, 
Co) or address & 

Paut Morton, Gen. Pass. &Tkt. Act. Chicago, lit 

for 


by Pacx’s Par. Inrrovep 
Cusnionzp Ear Davums. 
the w rae + EE —— 
Comfortable, invisible. Illustrated book & proofs, F ress 


or call on F. HISCOX, 853 Broadway, ny. ia a ain 


NIVERSITY ©! RO: A LN Si 








sald. Direct to Familios,' No Middlemen, 
Solid Walnut-5 Octaves-Double Cow 


lers, 








sGOOD NEWS 


To LADIES. 
reatest inducements ever of- 


fered. Now's your time to get 

up orders for our celebra 

Teas and Coffees, and secure 
a beantiful Gold Band or Moss 
Rose China Tea Set, Dinner Set. 

Gold Baad Moss Rose Toflet Set, Watch, Brass L# ip, 

or Webster’ 8 pietione Fer full particu lars addyvess 

EAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
) as Box Gk 


81 and 88 Vesey St.. New York. 
CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 







(4.28 AMPRICAN 



















- MENBELY & OOMPANY, 
“WEST TROY, N. Y. BELi« 


for Churches, Schools, ete. ; ale 
Chimes and Peals. for more ths: 
half a century noted for superior’*: 
ever all others. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc, FULL? 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 

















wo ggg ee best cnre for Corn: 





gto fl al 5 ¢ sents ab i Berge ttl tails 


on coméo to the efeek 








118 a ha) penne tf bm St., VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. 0. 
CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY 
Y-aa 
YOU ONSUMPTIVE i tes 
Us Manufacture finest 
A rate een ee OER TONIC, withoot dele | CHURCH. CHIME. AND PEAL BELLS. 
Hascured the worst cases sat Coven, eak Lungs, Asthma, 
HeSimitn Vente Weakneer and a aumaed dic 
. naie BS, 
ars of the Stomach and Boweln 600 McShane Bell Foundry 
HINDERCORNS Finest Orage of 
s CHIMES AND CHU elle. a. 


Send for Price and Catalogue. Addrewe 


McSHANE & CO 
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Baltimore, Mé 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


Tbis powder never varies. A marvel of purity 


strength and wholesomeness. More economical 
than the ordinary kind«, and cannot be sold in com- 
petition with the multitnde ef low om. short 
weight alum or phosphate powders. Sold in 
oans. % oes Baxixne PowpeR Comparr, 106 oe Walt 
st., 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company, |s 


New York, January 24, 1888, 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Comp ny, submit the following Statement of 
its affairs on the 31st of December, 1€87. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from 
istJanuary, 1887, to 8lst Decem- 
Sk, , eae 


$3,642,969 09 
Premiums on Policies not ees 


off ist January, 1887. . 1,417,600 18 
Total Marine Premiums............ $5,060 569 22 





Premiume marked off from 1st Jan- 
uary, 1887, to 8ist December, 1¢”1,$3,672,331 21 
Losses paid during the 
same period......... 
Returns of Pre- 


miums and 

Expenses. ... $788,846 383 
The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New 

York Stock, City, Bauk, and other 


I ssceh she 


$1,599,468 $5 








a 00 


86 

Real Estate and Claims due the 
Company, estimated 474.439 88 

Premium Notes and Bills Receivable 1,362,9°6 07 

- \ | re 218,192 40 


I ssi niki vans ccsssetovece $12,287,283 85 


fix per cent. interest on the outstandin 
tificates of profits will be paid to the ho dere 
thereof or their legal representatives oa and 
after Tuesday. the Seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of tne issue of 
1883 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Seventh of February next, 
from which date ull interest thereon will cease. 
The certificates to be produced at the time of 
payment, aud canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company for tbe 
year ending 31st December, 1837, for which cer- 
tifieates will bo issued on'and after Tuerday, 
the First of May next. 

By order of the Board, 


J, H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 


TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES, CHARLES P. BURDETT 
W. H. H. MOORE, HENRY K. HAWLEY, 
A.A. RAVEN, CHARL RSH, MARSHALL, 
JAMES LOW, JAMES G. DE FOREST 
WM. STURGI > HRALES D. LEVERICH, 
BENJAMINH FIELD, JOHN L. RIKER, 
JOSI4A O. I GEORGE BLIS, 


EDMOND W. C ORLTES, ANSON W.H 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, N. 
WILLIAM ! EGROOT, 


ARD, 
DENTON SMITA, 
ISAAC BELL, 


HORACE GRAY, EDWARD FLOYD JONES, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, ny 48S MaITLAND, 
JOHN ELLIOTT, IRA BURSLEY. 

C. A. HAND, JAMES A. H&WLETT, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT. GEORGE H. 


WILLIAM H. WE8B, LAWKENCE TORNURE. 
JOHN D JONES, President. 
W. H. H MOORE. Vice President 
A A. RAVEN, 24 Vice-President. 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA, 


BREAKFAST. 


= ny oo of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and 
utrition, and by a carefui application of the fine 
properties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps bas pro- 
vided our breakfast tables with a delicately 
flavored beverage which may save us mai hear 
t is by the judicious use of suc 
articles of « tet thata constitution may be gradu- 
aily built up until strong enough to resist —7 
endency to disease. Hundreds of subtie maladies 
mre floating around us ready to attack wherever 
here is a west point. We may escape many a 
—3 shaft by keeping ourseives well fortified with 
re blood and a properly nourished frame.”— 

Civil Service Gazette. 

Mada sim nd with boiling water or milk. Sold 
only in haif-pound tins, by Grocers, labeled thus 


JAMES EPPS & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 





dertal seit our won- 
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GRAND GIFT 
or "BEND Beet ie TERMS to 
rapes ssonal 00. a TERMS ys 


THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT OF 


THE MASSACHUSETTS 


Mutual Life Insurance Company. 


For the Year Ending December 31st, 1887, 





RECEIPTS IN 1887. 


~ 
ee edhe vcr nen ebb ere beeMeaD ph obs pk MBSE SNTESNOs -pbss5e5 neh inenonss $1,457,855 95 
NSS ei AAALAC Sil Sa CRA ale Cea ae 417.485 44 
et ccs bid eaeb SETAE NESS EEO U ES EDS EET Ese obeeeEhenbbbepsesnveseecone 21,875,351 39 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Death Claims ‘less daw 000 Fe-INSUFANCE).........-....seeeeeeeeece Si Gecnedeerenenocosse css 


Matured BGOWMCMUS. ..0...0.cccccccscccscccccccpecccccccccs cocccccccesvereseveessceessoes 
Surplas — py to Policy-holders in Dividends 
Surrendered and Canceled Policies 





Total nSiek 
Commissions an bee sone 
Other EXPOMses..........ccccccccscccsccccsecsccece sRSESd Cede sreneenesensose covenconecececes 















Taxes and Licenses paid Mass. and other Insurances Departments.... ................ 23, 848 30 
Tax0S OM Real HAtate. .....2.ccscccscccccccccccscccccccccccccccsccceceseceseeeceessesecesees 11 235 22 
35.083 52 
Mapensese om Real Estate 29,877 25 
Re-1MSUTOANCE. .........cccccccccccccccccccccesecess coe 23,407 71 
Pocmanens = Securities PUTCVAGOA, .............sccccccccee. cccscrcsccvcscssvcvecesece eecccssceccccncs 15,424 U7 
I So eck pebab eb eanpnsasasopbobodecebatessbasbeoeche $1.473.395 77 
ASSETS. 
First Mortgage keene on Real Estate........ ........- - 8, ret 719 38 
Loan Secured by Collaterals...................seeeees 84,141 96 
‘ oans on Company’s Policies in force.. 250,365 00 
EE, oar a pciphese edie hossesssbestesnbsescncsccccnesvencnbespeeosecnes 102,750 00 
City, County, Township, and other Bonds 817,108 23 
as and Water Bonds............-seeeeees 694 450 00 
Rational Bank Stocks. 89.675 09 
ailroad i cupeaénee 1 522,790 00 
Raliroad and other Stocks es evcsees -.. 706 464 00 
i or. Ee eae Scan eb see Abbe einen sens sevenenbesesoncevessenhesens 780,525 00 
Premium Notes on Policies im Orc. ........ccccceeeeccsececceeececeeneeeeseceseeeseeeses 624 084 35 
Cash on hand and in _ ne sescooeccneseccsceeoosesccoseescccs 3.209 Ai 
Interest and Rents ACCTUC..........- 60. - cence eee ee eeeneeeeeceee yf 81 


Premiums in course of collection (less loading 20 per cent.). 
Deferred Premiums (less loading 20 per cent.) 


NN I ao. dn cn ndbdns sks kad saubeekescbenspseeccessccepbecnnepbooces 060 be0nseese 


107,868 82 
167,599 47 


$9,012, 379 54 54 








Reserve by Massachusetts —— bckCA eA Sei bebkesheoenhpooesovereoncsene 
Reported Losses awaiting proofs eamenat 

Endowment Glaims not aéjusted and not due.. Sapa 
I nnn. ccs cumponenbebenesedsonssnnehetnbeoseuecssbeweenesoensoseone 
Premiums paid im AdVANCE............ceeeeeeeeeeceeeeeceeneeeeereneeeeeeeeeeeeeenens 








Total Liabilities. .............s.ccccccscccecssee sonsscccccscccescssoescessccsenes 88,332,649 31 
Surplus by M nusetts Standard. ........0....cescssecscccsccccccccssesccccccccecs @679,730 23 
Number of Policies issued in 1827, 3,130, imsuring...............0..eceeeeeee wees $10,022,465 O00 


Number of Policies in force December Sist, 1887, 17,688, insuring............. 845,351,769 00 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass , January 24th, 1838. 
The undersigned have carefally examined the cash, securities, and balances of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, and find the same to agree with the above state ment. 
H. S. HYD’ 
J.R. REDFIELD, 
H. M. PHILLIPS 
M V. B. EDGERLY, President. JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 
HENRY S. LEE, Vice-President. OSCAR B. IRELAND, Actuary. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, No. 248 Broadway. 


CONTINENTAL (FIRE) INSURANCE CO, 


NO. 100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Reserve for re-issurance 


¥ Auditors. 











$2,585,904 O05 








Reserve for Commissions, Taxes, -" 30.004 v0 
for losses and all claims.. 328.721 37 
Capital paid iain cash................--...cceee eee eeee 1,900 ‘000 ot 
PE IMNEEE on6c00cchevenestecsccntecnnbiGnsiboocencxcsessesnnesosstepesbaniseecents cause +» 920,997 61 
Total Assets, January Ast, Ee ee ee ee $4,575,623 O32 
Thecompan under the Restrictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 
Safety Funds eater etn 81,200,000. y The two 


21 RECTORS: 


8. H. T-AMPORT, President. MOORE, Vice-Pres. CYRUS PECK, 24 Vice Pres’t and £ 
A. M. KIRBY, tec. Local Dep’t. B.C. TOWNSEND, Bee. Agency Dep’t. CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec B’klyn Dep't. 


csamaeearee | UONMGGLICMt Gaurd 
Lilé Insurance 


COmpany. 


23d ANNUAL STATEMENT, 
JANUARY ist, 1888 
(Condensed.) 











Oldest and beat known in U. 8. 
Established, 1855. 


CHERMERHORN'S TeacuErs’ AGENCY, 
S 7 East 14TH Street, N.Y 





B4yracase, 8. ¥., may be 5 depended on to fF 


nish suitable ie teachers, and 


French, German, Spanish, Italian 


can, , master either of 
an by en -day and bus- 
ae 





woarpener Do # 
buticienly fy _ ev. 
De. Ri 


eac with  . 
to all quensens, | and correction of exer- 
eises. ane copy. Part I., 25 cents. Liberal 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., 
Herald Building, Boston, Mass. 














Receipts in Year 1887, $296,061 08 
WANTS. Disbursements ea 204,412 98 
Assets, Jan’y rst, naes, $1,716,606 23 


[Cards of not more than one-half inch will 
be inserted in this column, for subscribers only, 
tor fifty cents } 

Wanted —To correspond with a lady of cult- 
ure and refinement, who desires a home, either 
permanent or as aresting-place in intervals of 
le'sure. Address Office of Christian Union. 


Liabilities, es 


Surplus to Policy Holders by 

Conn. and Mass. Standard, $420,240 87 
Of which $181,001.44 is a special reserve 
due to Savings Endowment policies. 


T. W. RUSSELL, Pres'’t. 
FV. HUDSON Sec’y. 


1,296,365 36 








Wanted to Sell - 50,000 acres yellow pine t!m- 
ber at ninety cents per acre. Mrs. James L. 
Gates, Milwaukee, Wis. 

A Lady of ab'lity would like the charge of 
gentleman’s household, or as companion, nur- 


sery governess, amanuensis, or any position not 
menial. A home more desired than large sa!- 





and escape cold 








ge te FLOR i DA For cheap rates, 


idebooks, maps. or truth about lend, 
wrie 0, M. CROSGY, # Praoklin St. N.Y, 


ary. References given. Address Mrs, T, Cole, 
794 Bushwick Ave., Brooklyn, N, ¥. 


Noenld, 
ree K Ca 


FABRICS 


FOR 


Evening Wear. F 


SILK CREPE TISSUES, 


Plaid and Embroidered China and 
French Crepes, 


STRIPED AND FANCY D’ESPRIT NETS. 
MOUSSELINE DE SOIE 


Flouncings, with Trimmings to Match. 


COTTON FABRICS. 
STYLES FOR SPRING 1888 
FRENCH PRINTED SATTEENS, 


Designs and Oolorings Unsurpassed. 


Procdoay Ks ob ots , 





RH MACY &CO. | 


14th 8T., SIXTH AVE., and 18th 8T., x 
NEW YORK. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 





AN IMMENSE STOCK OF LADIES?’ 
CHILDREN’S 


MUSLIN UNDERWEAR 


ALL OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, AT THE 
LOWEST PRICES IN THE COUNTRY. 


AND 





OUR GENTLEMEN’S a 


Unlaundried Shirt, | 
at 74c.,, 


HAS NO EQUAL. MADE IN OUR OWN 
WORKROOMS, BOSOMS ©F CAREFULLY 
SELECTED LINEN, AND BUTTONHOLES 
HAND-MADE, 


LAUNDRIED, 86c. 
LINEN COODS 


OF ALL KINDS, 
Blankets, Flannels, Lace 
Curtains, Etc, 


BLACK AND COLORED 


Silks, Satins, Plushes, 


AND 
Dress Goods, 
AT PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION. 
MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 





RH. MACY & GO, 





